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THIS book is a compilation of articles which have appeared la 
recent volumes of TAt Engineering and Building Jiecffrd, tditc^di 
wilh a view of eliminating whatever was of timely or local interest, 
and arranged by divisions for convenience of ose. 

The science of paving and the need of proper maintenance of 
pavements is yet comparatively little understood in this country, 
and the same is true in even greater degree with regard to roads. 
The editor of the journal named was led to give the matter special 
attention by seeing what was done in Europe, during hts visits 
there, and finally began an investigation of work on streets and 
roads in England, France and other countries, the result of which 
was the gathering of a large and very valuable mass of information 
tn regard to the subject Of this everything likely to be of practical 
Dse in America was printed in The Engineering and Building Record^ 
and is given here in more convenient shape. With it appears a 
Urge quantity of matter from American sources, including the prize 
essays on Road Construction and Maintenance submitted in the 
competition instituted by the journal named \n December, 1889. 

It will be seen that the great bulk of the book is made up 
of records of experience and statements of cost in different places. 
The comments are based on this experience. 
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The foot notes refer to the volume and page of 
The Engineering and Building Record. 
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The introduction of impervious pavement in Liverpool began in 
i372, the Health Committee in that year approvmg of the recom- 
inendation of their engineer (G. F. Deacon, M. Inst, C. E.) 
Tclative to the laying in the city generally of this class of pavement. 
From that date the work has been prosecuted without intermission. 
Upto the end of 1879 there were laid 371,500 yards, and since then 
np to 1&S6, 1,000,000 yards have been laid. We have in another 
article described the method of laying tramways through paved 
streets. From the nearly fifty miles of these now laid, the city 
derives a rental of $150,000 per annum, and the annual cost of main- 
tenance is found to be hut about $7,500, leaving a handsome bal- 
ance toward a sinking fund for repayment of cost. 

Through the courtesy of Mr.ClementDunscombe, M. Inst,C.E. 
present City Engineer, wc have obtained the following information 
rejecting the pavements now being laid down : 

The streets of Liverpool are divided into first, second, and 
third class. 

Paving " J^irst-CJofs" Streets. Foundation.— 'T'\v-X<\skS& streets, or 
main lines of conununication, arc paved as follows : First, a Portland 
cement concrete foundation is laid s\x inches deep. 7'he concrete 
consists of one part by measure of cement, five to six parts gravel, 
and seven to eight of broken stone ; the gravel and cement being 
thoroughly mixed dr)', and only enough water then allowed to flow 
on it to make the material damp enough after it is incorporated to 
retain its form when a portion is taken in the hand and pressed. 

The ground having been excavated, thoroughly consolidated, 
ud properly graded to the requisite depth and shape, a layer of 
broken stone (or other material) is spread evenly over the surface 
and thoroughly wet from the rose of a watering-can. A stratum of 
iQoitar, mixed as described above, is spread over this and a second 
layer of stone added. The stone is Uien "beaten in with a heavy 
fiat beater." Other layers of mortar and stone are added and thor- 
oughly beaten in, until the required thickness is obtained, the fmal 
byer of cement mortar being smoothed off to an even and uniform 
surface. 
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Material. — it is required that the broken stone shall all be capa- 
ble of passing in any direction through a 3}-inch ring and be cleaa 
and free from foreign matter. The so-called " gravel " must be 
"free from all stones that will not pass through an inch sieve," and 
clean and free from foreign mailer. No inferior limit is given The 
term gravel, as used iu the specifications, is not^ as we would under- 
stand it, gravel containing no sand, but gravel and sand as they 
would coroc from the pit. Its fineness would depend upon the site 
of mesh through which it had been riddled, so that " fine gravel " 
would mean that which had passed through a half-inch mesh or less, 

" In Liverpool we are very particular as regards the quality of 
the materials forming concrete — viz,.: broken stone, gravel and sand, 
all of which are perfectly clean, free from all foreign matter, and the 
best of their respective kinds that can be obtained. We have ex- 
ceptional facilities for getting a supply of these materials from the 
River Dee, the Wyre, and the Isle of Man mines, which supply a 
gravel, granitic or otherwise, and sand of a superior quality, and in 
addition much good material is brought as ship's ballast." 

The cement must not leave more than ten per cent, residuum on 
a No. 50 wire sieve, and pure cement setting in water must after 
seven days give a tensile strength of 400 pounds per square inch. 

The concrete must set ten days before paving is begun upon it. 

The Blocks. — On the foundation thus prepared is spread a layer 
of " fine gravel " not exceeding a half an inch in thickness, on which 
the granite or syenite sets are laid in "regular, straight, and properly 
bonded courses, with close joints. The sets are 3j'x3j^' blocks 6J-' 
deep on a 6-inch cement concrete foundation. In streets with heavy 
traffic the depth of the blocks is 7^ inches. The joints uf the seU 
are then filled with hard, clean, dry shingle ; the sets then thor- 
oughly rammed and additional shingle added until the joints are 
full. The joints are then carefully filled with a hot mixture com- 
posed of coal-pitch and creosote oil, and the whole pavement cov- 
ered with "half an inch of sharp gravel." 

The channel-itones (or gutter-stones, as we call them) are of 
granite or .syenite, and are 3 inches thick, 16 inches wide, and not 
less than 3 feet long, with parallel beds and faces, and !<quare sides 
and ends. They are laid in cement concrete, and have joints filled 
as before described. 

The curb-stones are inches thick at top, 7 inches thick at 5 
inches below the lop, and not less than that below, nor less than 3 
feel long or iz inches deep, whether straight or curved. To be 
smoothly dressed on top, 8 inches down the face and 3 inches down 
the back ; the remainder of the stone to be hammer dressed, and the 
joints square for the entire depth. 
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Th/ footways are laid with j-inch flags of best quality ; no (lags 
to be less than 2 feet wide or 3 feet long. Joints tu be squared for 
Ihe whole thickness. Stones laid on a bed of " fine gravel," and 
joints llushed with cement mortar. 

In all streets the height of crown above the channel is propor- 
tioned to the width of the street, the rate of inclination in the cross- 
section being 1 to 36. The channel-stone is laid level (in a direc- 
tion crossing the street), and between it and the centre the section 
curves, so that, calling the centre height r, the heights at one-fourth, 
coe-balf, and three-fourths the distance to it will be respectively 0.35, 
0.65, and 0.87 (see cross-sections). 

Crossings Consist uf three rows of i6xS-inch granite crossing- 
tfODCs, with sides and joints dressed to full depth. All bedded in 
concrete, and joints filled same as the paving joints. No piece less 
than 3 feet long. A groove i inch long and J-inch deep is cut 
along this middle line of upper surface of each stone. 

Siiond-Clais Siuets. — For iei'ond-c\3s& streets the foundation Is 

either as has just been described, or it may consist of "6 inches of 

bituminous concrete^ made of clean, angular, broken stone, grouted 

LVitfa a hot mixture of coal-pitch and creosote oil. covered with 

fchippings and thoroughly consolidated by colling with a roller of 

sufficient weight." 

The paving-blocks arc granite or syenite, and the blocks are 
either "^-inch cubes, or 3'x5' to 7' and 6 J' deep, or 3'x5' to 7' and 
5' deep." Where wood is used the blocks are 4'^$' ^" 7' ^^^ ^' 
deep. Where cubes are used starting blocks are set at the begin- 
ning of each course across the street, so as to insure a perfect break- 
& ing of the joints in passing from row to row. 

" Third-Ciass Streets. — For M;W-class streets a foundation of 

hand*placed rock 10 inches deep and set on edge is laid. Over 

»this enough gravel is spread to hll the spaces and form a smooth 
surface, and this is then compacted by a steam-roller. I'he blocks 
consist of 4-inch cubes of granite or syenite, set and finished in the 
nme manner as first-class on ^-inch of " fine gravel." 
H Spedfitations for Blocks. — The specifications for sets require thai 

|H they shall be equal in quality and toughness to the standard sam- 
\ pies, and shall be dressed and gauged with equal accuracy. The 
maximum deviations allowed are one-quarter inch in depth and 
breadth respectively. This is readily determined by placing several 

Pof them in close contact side by side on a board. 
The sizes of the sets are often varied, inasmuch as a large num- 
ber of set-dressers are engaged to re-dress the sets taken up from a 
street requiringrepavingforuscinother streets, and what the old sets 
will re-dress too often regulates the size of sets used in certain streets. 
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The accurate gauKing of sets is a matter of which the ad 
tage is perhaps nut full)' realized outside of Liverpool, but it shoo 
be noted that if any good work is to he executed the sets when bid 
shoald be in parallel and even courses, and if the sets be not accti* 
rately gauged to one uniform size the result is either a badly paved 
street, with the courses running unevenly and bad joints, or the srt* 
have to be picked on the ground, put into courses of various widths, 
and to be laid in such courses. The cost of this is far in excess of 
any additional price which would have to be paid at the quarry for 
gauging the sets to one uniform width in the first instance, and raj 
experience has always been that although gauged sets may cost u. 
6*/. per ton more than ungauged sets, there is eventually a consider- 
able saving by specifying that they be accurately gauged prior to 
leaving the quarry. As regards the width of the joints of the sels^ 
these cannot, in my opinion, be too smalt. It is a mistaken notion 
to suppose that the width of the joints makes the pavement in any 
way safer, as the inequalities of the sets give sufficient foot-hold. 
Wide joints are open to very great objection on many grounds, and 
where these joints are grouted in lime or cement instead of pitch 
and creosote oil they often become the receptacles for all filth. Pay- 
ment is made by weight, and not by number, as with us. 

The specifications for paving contain an important provision 
often overlooked — viz.: "suitable screens to be provided wherever 
stones are being chipped or dressed, for the purpose of protecting 
pedestrians." 

Labor and MaJerial. — The whole of the work in Liverpool of 
paving the streets and the construction of the sewers is executed by 
corporation workmen skilled in their respective callings, at the low- 
est possible prices consistent with good work, and the material is of 
the best quality and selected with the greatest care. The most dur- 
able syenite only is used, and the work is such that the maintenance 
upon it for a series of years, and perhaps long after the original 
debt has been recouped, will be trifling. 

Traffic. — The traffic in certain of the streets in Liverpool is very 
exceptional, and ranges as follows: 



Nftin* of itrcAt. 



jVeblcuItu- trftlSc In tons per 
jru-d in wIdU) of cor- 
rLkgO'Wfty p«r Annum. 



Great Howard Street 
(over wooden pave- 
ment) 

Bath Street and New 
Quay) 

North John Street.... 

Lord Street 

Church Street 



301.849 Tons. 

360,000 '• 
»l6,S70 " 

137.484 '• 

148.995 " 



Remarks. 



Exchistve of an ag- 
grejgate tramway 

traflie of 348.816 
tons per annum. 



The above figures were taken in 1879. If the same were taken 
«the present time they would show a considerable increase. 

Durainiity. — As an instance of the quality of the material used it 
nuy be suted thai sets have been taken up in North John Street 
which were laid in 1S72, with a truflic of 216,570 tons per yard in 
iridlh of carriaj^eway per annum, and the wear was not measurable. 
Altfaouf^h the work executed by the Health Committee of the Cor- 
poration of Liverpool may often be described as expensive and ex- 
travagant, it can be conchisively shown that it is for a public body 
vliich never dies the truest economy, and far cheaper in the long run 
than the system which too often obtains under the plea of economy 
uf perpetually expending small sums in maintenance. The result 
this tempoming policy is that the work is never complete or as 
ktisfactory as by the process adopted and already described of ex- 
cuting public works in the best possible manner in the first instance^ 
nd thus reducing the annual maintenance charges upon them. By 
Is means the sinking fund necessary to pay off the original debt is 
"ovided without in any way inrreasing the burden of the ratepayers 
the shape of increased taxation. 

Nil Boulder Favemfttis. — Up to the year 187a many of the 
reets of the city were private and mostly paved w^ith boulders, but 
ince that lime all such paving has been prohibited, and no private 
trcct has been adopted by the city unless paved, flagged, curbed, 
hanneled,and otherwise completed in accordance with the spccifi- 
lions applicable to the street due to its circumstances of traffic. 

Within the last few years over a million and a quarter superficial 
ards of set paving on a concrete foundation have been laid in streets 
ther macadamized or badly paved, the boulders, inferior paving 
terials. and other stones being utilized for concrete. The present 
of the syenite set pavement is as follows: 

Cost of Constructicn. — Kirst-class specification: 3x6-inch sets on 
6-inch cement concrete foundation. The cost per superficial yard, 

5*. 6.^. 

Second-class specification: Four-inch cubes or jxs-inch sets on 
4 to 5-inch concrete foundation. Price per superficial yard, 9*. 9*/. 

Third-class specification: Four-inch cubes on a local hand- 
itched foundation lo to 12 inches in depth. Price per superficial 
ard, 8j. 41/. 

Cost of Afaintenarue. — The length of adopted streets in Liver- 
ool under maintenance by the Corporation is abuut 249 mites, aud 
ic cost of their maintenance per annum in the best possible manner 
;£7,400. or $37,000; showing that the superior mode of execut- 
)% the paving-works in Liverpool has a resulting maintenance 
kai^ of the smallest amount. A considerable portion of this 
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small annual charge is due to the cost of maintaining certain macad- 
amized roads, which, on account of convenience, it is considered 
advisable to maintain as such. 

In 1871, when the mileage of streets under maintenance was 
considerably less, these charges were estimated at j£^2a,ooo or 
$1 10,000. 

Disposal 0/ Refuse. — As the wear of the pavement is practically 
nothing, the scavenging of the streets is reduced to a minimum. Ihc 
material removed from the streets consisting principally of manure, 
which has a ready sale. In a city such as Liverpool this is a matter 
of the greatest importance, as the collection and removal of road 
refuse is a most expensive process, inasmuch as the material has to 
be collected at a considerable cost and barged away in specialty 
constructed steam hopper-barges to sea and there deposited. The 
reduction of the quantity of unsalable road refuse effects in itself a 
considerable annual saving, and is an important clement in showing 
that tlie best-class pavements are the cheapest under the conditions 
stated. ; 

The drawing published herewith shows the various cross-sections 
of the streets as paved in Liverpool, with the respective materials 
used. The footways are also sometimes completed with concrete 
slabs especially laid. 

The area of the city is 5,210 acres, and the population isapproxi- 
matcly 586, 320, or at the rate of 1 1 2.5 per acre. 

Sarti/ary Conditions. — Liverpool being so densely built upon 
and being the largest seaport, it is especially liable to the importa- 
tion of disease or the occurrence of epidemics. The perfect sewer- 
age and the internal drainage of the city, together with the imper- 
vious nature of the streets and surroundings and the rapid collection 
of all refuse, has had an important bearing on the health of the 
community,and it is this, together with the precautions taken by the 
Medical Officer of Health's Department and other agencies, that 
has tended to create the satisfactory health condition of the city, the 
death-rate being at present 23 j\ per j.ooo. 

REINSTATING STONE PAVEMENT.* 

We are glad to sec the Times call attention to the fact that the 
Fifth Avenue pavement is taken up in .spots, the foundation de- 
stroyed, and when the blocks are replaced they arc simply put back 
in the sand. We noticed an instance of this kind in front of the 
residence of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt last week. On inquiry, the 
man in charge stated that the blocks were put back temporarily. 
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We shall watch with interest to see vhen the concrete foundation is 
properly restored. Our opinion is that ever)' opening of this kind 
would better be inclosed and travel over it prohibited until the de- 
partment can restore the foundation and pavement properly. These 
temporary repairs simply result in making a series of depr<:si>ions in 
the whole street, and breaking down the edges of the sound pave- 
ments. 

If such makeshifts were not tolerated at all, but the disturbed 
places kept inclosed until perfectly restored, it would" hasten such 
restoration and in the end iiave much inconvenience and 
expense. 



INADEQUATE METHOD OF PAVING INSPECTION IN NEW YORK.* 

Part of the three million dollars recently appropriated for im- 
proving the pavements of New York City is being expended in re- 
placing the old Belgium paving in Chambers Street, between Park 
Row and Greenwich Street, by a pavement of granite blocks, in 
accordance with ihe specifications of the Department of I'ublic 
Works. 

These specifications require, among other things, that the blocks 
shall measure on their upper surface not less than S nor more than 
lo inches in length and not less than 3| nor more than 4} Inches id 
width. A representative of Tke En^iueerin^ and Building Keeord 
recently observed in some of the pavement just laid several blocks 
13 to 15^ inches in length, and 5 to %\ inches in width. 

Thi.'i clearly shows lack of a proper method of inspection which, 
however, it is difficult to secure if improper material is allowed to be 
brought on the ground ; only the exterior blocks can be inspected 
in the piles, and when several pavers are at work it is impossible for 
one inspector to watch them all, and after the blocks ha\-e been laid 
only their faces can be seen and that with difficulty, as the blocks 
are required to be covered with sand as laid, and the replacement of 
a block, too large for instance, might require the disturbance of sev- 
eral adjacent blocks, so that a block that would have been promptly 
rejected if seen in lime is apt, after it has been laid, to be allowed to 
remain because the public is so much incommoded by the accumu- 
lation of rejected blocks and delays incurred, all of which is taken 
advantage of by some contractors. 

The simple and obvious remedy, as we have pointed out on 
previous occasions, is to have the blocks carefully inspected and 
culled at the city dock. This will insure the use of proper material 
and leave (he inspector on the work free to give his entire attention 

* Ed., XJt. 313. 
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to the way Jn vhtch that work is performed, with the result, as we 
believe, of securing a much needed improvement both in material 
&nd workmanship. Inspection before shipment is common in most 
engineering work, and is usually preferred by the contractor, as it 
aaves him the expense of forwarding and returning unsatisfactoiy 
materia]. 

COMMISSIONER CILROY ON PAVEMENT SPECIFICATIONS.* 

SptdJicatioHS and Insptctwn 0/ Stone Pavinf^ Blocks in New 
Yerk. — In our issue of November 2, (889, we called attention to 
the necessity for having the inspection of stone paving blocks for 
New York City at the docks instead of in the street where the pav- 
ing is done, giving as an illustration in the case the fact that blocks 
of dimensions other than those fixed by the specifications were used 
in recent «'ork on Chambers Srrect. We attributed this lax enforce- 
ment ol specifications to methods hitherto in vogue in this city, 
partly due to the trouble occasioned store-keepers and the public by 
stoppage of traffic and delays resulting from rejections of defective 
malerial on the grnuud, which circumstance is taken advantage ofj 
by contractors, whether Ihey supply the stone or lay them. A Com- 
mercial Aiivcriiicr reporter called the attention of Pubhc Works 
Commissioner Gilroy to our article, and the ('ommissinner's explan- 
ation, as reported in that journal, is as follows : 

The variaticnu from tho Rtandard fixed, which are pointed out, if they 
exist, are very exceptinnal, I believe. Two inspcttors are emploj'ed whoso 
sole buiineSB is to see that the blocks used are 01 the right kind. You see that 
qaite a margin of Tariation in allowctl in the specifi<:atiaas, and it reaUyj 
4nes not matter if the blocks arc somewhat longtr or wider than the speci- 
ficat\oas, provided that only those of the same length and width arc used 
to the same course. In some Eurupcan cities bl'x'ks 1$ inches long are 
TCgnlvty used, and they might be 25 inches without harm, pru\*idetl the 
siae oi the blocks in the same course was uniform. Often, too, longer 
tdocks are needed in filling out a cinusc owing to irregularities in the street ; 
so. a comparatively few blocks de\nAting from the fixed Btanda/d are really 
needed. 

Mr. McMaous, the Chief Clerk of the Water Purveyor's Office, 
under whose supervision the repaying is being done, said, according 
10 the same journal : 

Some irregularily of size is expected, as can be seen from the BpeeiG- 
cations. 1*hc standard of length quoted by the Reeorii is incorrect &nd 
does not give the right idea of the sanction permitted. Instead of being 
fiaed at 8 to 10 inches, it is from 8 to 1?, giving a greater margin for th< 
contractor. The reason for allowing such n mnrgin is that a dilTerencc o{^ 
a &rw incht.'s dtjcs not make much dtllfcrunce. If blocks of different lengtiia 
■re not mixc<1 up in the some cuiirse. In that case thu joints are irregular. 

•Ed., j(x. M?. 
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A course i& technically one line of blocks laid acrv«s the street. A con»d- 
erablo allowance for variation is really necessitated by the irregularities in 
the size and direction of the street, a lengthening of the course, in one case, 
calling for longer blocks, and the shortening, in another, of shorter blocks ; 
while the curve of a street may call for a corresponding variation in 
width. 

These remarkable explanatioos amount to saying Uiat the speci- 
fications are as inadequate as the inspection was. Ur, in other 
words, the inspection has to be lax because the specifications are too 
rigid, and the fact that they allow a wide margin of variation is 
gravely put forth as a rcasan for permitting a great deal more. This 
is obvious nonsense. A slip of the pen made us give lo inches as 
the specified length of the block, when it should have been twelve, 
but this is of little consequence and does not affect the main ques- 
tion, since the important practical point lies in the width of the 
block rather than the length. This fact the Commissioner and his 
clerk do not seem to understand. In our first reference to this mat- 
ter we made nn criticism of the specifications, merely calling atten- 
tion to the fact that compliance with them was not enforced. Wc 
were not, however, prepared to hear the Commissioner of Public 
Works publicly discredit his own new specifications, and openly 
advocate a departure from them on such absurdly inadequate and 
imaginary grounds. Since, however, he has not only done so, but 
sought to justify his course by reference to the practice of some 
European cities, not named, it may be worth while to tell him what 
the best European practice really is — especially as to width of blocks 
and joints, which is the most important matter — since it is that 
which so directly affects the ability of a horse to get a foot-hold to 
haul a load and avoid slipping. For this purpose we quote from 
the series of articles on "Pavements and Strei:t Railroads," appear- 
ing in TAi JSttgirufring and Building Rtcord. 

Stone Pavemtnis in Liverpool. — In our account of the stone block 
pavements in I-iverpool, recognized as models the world over, we 
published a description of the present practice, prepared for us by 
Clement Dunscombc, M. Inst., C. E., the City Engineer, in which, 
after mentioning the preparation of the foundation of Portland 
cement concrete, something not done in the New York, except in an 
inadequate manner on Fifth Avenue, it is stated that the granite or 
syenite blocks, or " sets," as they are there called, are laid thereon 
with dose joints. They arc j\ inches by 3J inches, and 6J inches 
deep, or in streets with heavy traffic 7^ inches. The maximum 
deviation allowed in depth and breadth is one-quarter of an inch. 
The description continues: 

The accurate gnaging of sets is a matter of which the advantage is 
perhaps not fully realizcil outside of Liverpool, bat it &hould be noted that 
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if any good work is to be executed, the sees when lairl should be parallel and 
hi even connea ; and if the setA be not accurately ^aged tu one uniform 
•axe tfac result is either a badly paved street, with the courses running un- 
evenly and bad joints, or the seta ha\-e to be picked on the ground, pat into 
coutves of various widths, and to be laid in such courses. The co^t of this 
ts far in excess of any additional price which wjuld have to be paid at the 
qoarry for gau^ng llie sets to one uniform width in the firRt inRtance, and 
my experience has alw.-iys been, /Aaf although gaugtd sets may cost is. 
6«/. p^r ton motf than ungaugfit sets, thtre is eventuatty a comtderable 
laving in specifying that they be accurately gauged prior to leaving 
the quarry. As regards the width of the joints of the sets, these cannot, 
m my opinion, be too smali. It Is a mistaken notion to suppose that the 
width of the joints makes the pavement in any way safur, as the inequali- 
ties of the sets give sufTictent fool-huld. Wide joints are npeii to very great-i 
objeclimi on many grounds, and when these joints are grouted in lime or 
cement instead of pitch and creosote oil they often become the rtnieptacles 
for all filth. [The italics are ours.J 

New York Specifications. — The New York specifications permit 
i-inch joiniR, which are not grouted at all, while the blocks, as 
already stated, are specified to be from 8 to is inches long, 3^ to 4} 
inches wide, and 7 to 8 inches deep. 

And these specifications, it is officially announced, are not ex- 
peeled to be adhered to. Probably no city in the world has heavier 
traffic or better stone pavements than Liverpool, and it would be 
well to profit by the experience there gained. There is every facil- 
ity for doing equally good work in New York, and the generous ap- 
propriation recently made for improving the pavements shows that 
the city is willing to pay for the best and expects to get it. And it 
ts to be regretted that so competent an executive officer as Commis- 
sioner Cilroy should so far forget himself a.s to talk on a subject on 
which he can not be expected to be an expert, atid evidently has yet 
a great deal to Icani, and announce the dangerous doctrine that 
the department's specifications are not expected to be enforced. 



VtOLATION OF SPECIFICATIONS ON THE CEDAR STREET PAVEMENT 

WORK,* 

As we go to press a member of our staff has discovered that in 
the new paving work which is to be done under the recent three 
million dollars appropriation, in Cedar Street, New York, a large 
number of the blocks on the ground, /'. e., sidewalk, exceed the size 
called for in the specification, which permits a variation of 8 to 12 
inches in length, 3^ to 4} in width, and 7 to 8 in depth. A numberl 
of these blocks measure from 12 to 19 inches in length and from 4^ 
to 5 1 inches in width, and this extra width is a most serious defect. 
The specifications, based upon the experience of engineers in all the 
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cities that have decent pavements, explicitly provide (the cUu&e bc- 
inji in italics.), that none of the old pavement can be disturbed while 
any unfit or rejected material remains on the ground. In defiance 
of this clear and most important provision the street is torn up from 
Nassau to Pearl Street, traHic is suspended, the street is a mud-hole, 
and store-keepers are subjected to loss. We suggest that our con- 
temporaries of the daily press give this matter their attention. Mer- 
chants on the street should be able to recover damages from parties 
responsible for causing this needless interruption to their business. 

GRANITE BLOCKS VS. ABPHALT IN CINCINNATI.* 

About $2,000,000 will be spent on paving the streets of Cincin- 
nati during 18S7. with either granite blocks or asphalt. About one 
mile and a half of one street has been laid in asphalt, while several 
^miles have been laid in granite blocks. The latter Is deemed best 
for heavy hauling, but the foiiiier shows no sign of wear, although 
put down last summer, and since then subjected to the severest 
teat, as, owing to its smoothness, all sorts of vehicles have crowded 
ipon it. Citizens living on streets yet to be paved are petitioning 
for asphalt instead of granite blocks. If the same care is taken 
with laying the streets next year as was this.'Cincinnatiwill have the 
suiouthcst ruadways of any city m the United States. 

GRANITE, SANDSTONE AND LIMESTONE FOR PAVING. f 

A report on pavements, made to the Common Council of Topeka? 
Kan., refers to stone pavements as follows : 

For this iise, Medina and Onlnradn !;andst< me , they tuiy, take first rank 
as to durability. Oi-iaha and KansoK City arc using Sioux Palls and Mis- 
souri granite. \\Tiilc the granite may be somewhat more lasting, the sand- 
stone is very durable, is less noisy, and has the advaiiluge of not bec»jniing 
poH&hed or glossy in use. Hard Argentine limestune was tried in Kansas 
;ity on .1 concrete foundation, but. being set on edge, it wore unevenly, 
id in a year or two was shivered and split by the frorit, and has had to be 
replaced by Kranitc and limestone. This is the timversal experience of all 
cities using limestone blocks. 

Captain Greene, of Washington, states that granite pavenu-uts there 
havo given Butisf action, except on the score of noise. This has led to its 
restriction to streets having exceptionally heavy traflic, and a desire for the 
fiubstituiion of asphalt even on the-te. 
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WOOD PAVEMENTS. 

WOOD PAVEMENT IH THE METROPOLIS.* 

Stxci: wood and asphalt pavement!; have been extensively 
adopted in the best paved thoroughfares uf Londun and Paris, and 
sioce the American experience with wood pavements has been unsat- 
isfactory because of the improper methodsadopled in laying them, and 
lack of care after being laid, we have thought it well to reprint in 
this scries the paper by George Henry Stayton, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., 
with an alistract of the discussioQ thereon, which was had before Uie 
Institutiun in 188.4. 

'I'hough the paper dea!s with wood pavements, for which the 
author apparently has a preference, yet with the discussion and crit- 
icism it elicited it is a valuable contribution on this subject, which 
our American readers will, we believe, appreciate. 

The necessity for KtimuIatinR the effortK of those T>ersons who are act- 
ively engaged in the oonstniction and mainteniince of street carriageway 
pBvenienl.s. in the metropolis and large cities was ntrvnuuusly ur^d during 
the discu^ions at the InstitutioD in 1379. when the subject was broui^bt for- 
ward by Mr. Deacon and by Mr. Howard, The object of this paper is to 
call attention to the vaiiou* wood-iMtvcment works recently executed in the 
metropolis, and to a comparison of the rcAults obtained thereby. Although 
the paper may not c<intain much that is new, the author ventures to think 
that the general interest evinced in works which tend to the efficient and 
economical maintenance of the carriageways of important thoroughfares, , 
ftftil the direct tearing which such work^ have upon the comfort and con- 
venience of a community, may be snfficient to justify a review of the pro- 
grcAf, in this system of pavement, 

It may not be ynintcrt sting to consider for one moment the extent of 
the streeljt of the metropnlis, and the nature of 'the matuHals of which the 
carriaeewa>'s thereof ore formed; and die author desire* to tender his 
warmest acknowledgments to the president, who in his officia] cnfuicity as 
the Chief Engineer to the Metn>politan Board of Works furnished him with 
valaabte data, and to Mr. W. Haywood, M. Inst C. £., the city eoghieer, 
and 10 fnrty-tbree chief surv-e>'or8 of parishes aad districts of the metropo- 
lis, for their courtesy in replying to his communicntions theretm. The in- 
iiation thus obtained ba.s euublcd him to present it in tlic tabulated form 
will be found in Table 1. in the appendix, according to which it ap- 
that at the commencement of the present year the aggregule length 

*xvi, 3aa. A paper by George Henry Stayton, Assoc. M. Inst C. B.| 
and (jrinted in the Minutes of the Proceedings. 
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of thosLrvcUiof I^jiicIod aruountbd lo 1,966 miles. Of that Icnj^th, bow- 
ever. 348 miles are at present " new" street, inasmuch as they have not 
been arlopled hy a local authority ; cfinsequently there are 1,718 miks of 
public streets under the nnuntunaaije of the various authorities, the car- 
nagewa>'s of which oon8i:it of the f oUowing materials — viz. : 

Miles. 

Uocadnm ..^ 41... |. 573 

Granite .... aSo 

Wood 53 

Asphalt 13J 

Phnts or grawl 798^ 

Totfll , 1.718 



The extent of the vehicular Iraftic Ls equally remarkable, the resi^lt of 
iaquirics inbtlluted by ihu aulhui' trhuwing that in the mctropotis alone, at 
the present time, there are approximately loo.cxwhorsus and 40.000 vthictes, 
the Hwnseri cabs ni.iml>ering 10,381, and cninibuses, etc., 2,323, wkI the es- 
timated value of the horses, harness, and vehicles amounts to no less than 
j^5,ooo.«)oo sterling. Obviously the ordinary wear and tear of these 
vehicles must in a grcax measure depend upon the condition of the street 
carriageways. 

No doubt many raLrabtrs of the ]nstiluli(.tn havt a vi\*id recollection of 
the extremely uasutiufiietory state cjf those macadamised carriageways in 
leading West-end thoroughfares, which have given place to wood pave* 
dent- It was rarely the case that such roadways were in a good state of 
repair ; on a hot summer day they invariably emitte<1 disagreeable smells 

, and frequently gave off a great amount of dust ; and it is scarcely possible 
to conceive anything more deplorable than the state of such streets when- 
ever the surface became greasy or sloppy after rain. All things considered, 
there was not only undonbtcd cause for dissatisfaction, but ample justiltca- 
tion in the outcr>' against the farmer state of things ; as. what vriih damage 
to horses, harness, vehicles, and pedestrians* clothing, together with the 
sheer waste of money in laj-ing down broken granite to be ground into 
mad, on alteration was most necessary. 

The efficient condition of street carriageways is essentJally a ratepay- 
ers' question, and tiie unprecedented adoption of w-ood as a paving mate* 
rial in substitutions of macadam, proves thiU several of the metrppolilan 
\*eiitries and other authorities have taken a new departure, and apparently a 
step in the right direction. In expressing this opinion it will be readily un- 
derstood that the author in no way desires to pass over the respective mer- 

' its of granite, asphalt, or bituminous concrete pavements, and of roadways 
formed with brokengranitc.flints. or gravel, as they are undoubteiUy suitable 
for certain localities, and in many cases are econumtcal as compared with 
wood. Wliile therefore it is asserted that a properly constructed wood pave- 
ment possesses the advantages of noiselessness, surface ela.sticity. safety, 
and clcanlinos.<i, and is pre-eminently suitable and economical for bu.<iine&s 
and residential thoroughfares having a high traffic standard, it should not 
be forgotten that in the case of narrow business streets leading out of main 
thoronghfarvs, wood pavement might be unsuitable, as by reason of the un- 
importance of the vehicular traffic, the blocks would probably decay inter- 
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aiQr km^ before tfacy wen; worn out by Ihe traffic. Por such reasons. fUld 
trom a Moil^ry putat o( view, it wiiulil appear that asphalt wuuld not only 
tx> prcfcrabW. but also (>mi[ieoi.ly <;uil.il)Ie, 

Large ftums of mon&y were expended during the early years of wood 
pavement revival, in the acquisition oE patent rights of donbtful value, in 
exjierimenting thereon, and in Foolish contracts. These staj^es have been 
sunnoootcd. and the result is that street paving tn the Wc&tK!od has been 
alsiost rcvolutiooixed within a few years. Wood pavinenl lias beon termed 
m " West-end luxury," and in one sen^^c the assertion is perhaps justifiable, 
tnasmach as not more than 4.39 percent, of the wood pavement in l^^ndon 
IS cast of the city, or Mtuth uf the Thamett. 

KxifHl ami Consiruction. — The superficial area of wood pavement laid 
ia London during the last ten yeara has been 9^0,533 square yards, its 
IcBg^ S3l miles, and the cost of its cocstruction. together mih subsidiary 
works, bos probably involved an outlay of jf6oo,ooo. It is now possible to 
drive through wood-paved main thoroughfares for a distance of several 
miles ; (f.jf-) woud pavement is practically continuous from London Bridge, 
the exception being the eastern part of the Strand, to any of the stabons be- 
tween Chelsea and Uxbridge Road on the West London Railway. 

Obviously, much valuable experience and data have thus been gained 
■s to Ihe bc«t mode of construction and maintenance, and as the author 
vealurcs to think that a paper on wood pavement would be incomplete unless 
it embraced every detail, however simple, he will endeavor to discuss the 
varioua points which arise, with a view to ascertaining whether wood has 
practically realized the expectation that it would prove to be a safe, con- 
wnieni. and economical material for .street carriageway pas'emonts. 

The suitability of " wood as a paving matenal uudcr heavy traOic " was 
SO folly treated by Mr. Howartb in iSto, that the author thinks it unneces- 
sary to refer in detail to questions which have reference to the proper 
growth of wood, the cause and effect of wear and tear, and the method 
adopted for recording the traffic ; the object being to describe at length the 
variouii points of construction which have hitherto txen only partially con- 
sidered, together with particulars of recent modifications. 

Excavalwn. — The su^geslion has been niude that macadamized car- 
riageways might bo broken up e.Ypeditious1y with the aid of cjiplosivc mix- 
tares, but the author would hesitate to try it ; as. however slight the con- 
ouudon and %-ibration might be, there is little doubt that gas and water 
maitis and services, especially those which have been in existence for a 
considerable period, would be injured. Practically there is litUc variation 
in the method adopted, the main object being to get the work done as quickly 
ts pciGfiible. In preparing for the construction of the wood -pavement wi^vks 
ia Chelsea, the method of n{ieration consisted in breaking up the macada- 
mised carriageways by driving slcel wedges into and through the consoli- 
dated layer of broken granite, commonly called mac, at intervals of a few 
feat The surface or crust being thus " started," its removal was effected 
by priciiig it upwards in lumps of a square yard or mure with stout band- 
levers, 6 tu ^ feet long, after #hicb it was ea^ly disintegrated. As a rule, 
a depth of <> inches of macadam wat thus removed prior to the excavation 
of some five or <dx inches of foundation. 

Id those instances where the carriageway had previously been paved 
with granite upon a concrete foundation, as tn Oxford Street, it was found 
inmecessary to disturb the concrete, since by adding about z inches thereto. 
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iLDd floating the surface, a satisfactory' foundatjon was obtained, and con- 
tiiflerabic exiK-ndittirc avoided. 

Levfii ami O'f/owr.— When the width of a street Is irregular, and tfa« 
levels of the footways on cither side vary considerably, it is Bometimea 
not a Utile complex to sntisfaclorily determine the question of level and 
contour; but when the loni^tudinal inclination is naturally shght and 
uoiform, the width parallel, and the footways nearly correspond in level, as 
in Sloane Street, u very simple rule may be observed. 

The practice of the author has been to tirst determine the level of the 
crown or vertex of the carriageway to he paved, and next to set out the levels 
of the channels, by allowing a rise to the crown equivalent to i inch in 3 feel 
(^) above the mean channel level. By slightly flattening the crown, Fig. i, 
it will be observed that a contour is obtained which not only renders traffic 
easy, but i.s of i>lea';ing appearance, and sati.sfactory in other iwints. 

Whenever practicable, the longitudinal inclinations of tin: channels 
should not exceed i in t^u, and it \& desirable that the minimum depth of 
curb exposed at the summit of a channel should be 3) inches, wiih a maxi- 
mum depth of 6) inches at a gulley. By the observance of this rule il 
necessarily follatvs, that in a tolerably level street the pm\nfii<m of stieet- 
grnlleys becomes an important item, but the extra cost, about 4 per cent., 
which their construction entails, is amply repaid, not only by the convenient 
and uniform appearance of the carriageway, but in thcprompt and effectual 
removal of rain-water from the surface of the pavement. The author sub- 
mits that this is an element of success in the construction of wood pavement 
which unfortunately, is too often overlooked. 

The longitudinal crown-level should be uniformly sustained from street 
to street whenever practicable, so as to prevent undulations: and it i» like- 
wise important that the crown should be extended transversely at all inter- 
sections, partly for the sake of appearance, but mainly toobviate (he unpleas- 
ant effect which ts caused by driving over a channel. The neglect of this 
role is very apparent upon oljserviiig the effect of vehicular traffic over the 
crossings tu Kutlaud Gate and Princess Gale on the south side of tlic ICen- 
aington High Road. 

Foundation. — It is satisfactory to note that foundations consisting of 
angle or double planks placed upon a bed of sand have been completely 
discarded, and that the fallacies of tlic so-called cla<;tic foundation have 
given place to a more permajienl s>-stem. It was only necessary, shortly 
after afall of rain, to witneis the effect of a vehicle being rapidly driven 
over a pa\'ement which had been laid on the former system fur a period of 
two or three years, to have ocular demonstration of its utter unworthincss. 
The series of httlc fountains of dirty %vater which have spurted up in the 
wheel tracks from the open joints would soon have dispelled the hopes of 
the most ardent believer in the theory ; and the result not only made it 
inconvenient for pedestrians, but very soon caused the pavement to go to 
pieces. 

Although lias-lime c<mcrele has Ijeen used as a foundation, it may 
safely be asserted that 90 per cent, of the existing wood pavement is laid 
upon Portland cement concrete. The latter, properly prei)ared. is absolutely 
impervious, and as a solid and sound foundation is cs.<;entia1 for a first-class 
pa^xment, the author fails to see that a more suitable material can be sub- 
stituted. From a variety of causes the strength of the concrete actually 
used apiwars to have viuicd from 5 to 7 parts of Thames ballast to 1 part 
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ous samples of the cement supplied for the Chelsea worlcs were tested, the 
average result of 197 leaXs. !iy Mr. II. Faija, M. Inst. C. E , showing the 
strength and quality to be : 

Weight per imperiaJ striked bushel 115.45 lbs. 

Specific gravity j.98 

Fiucne«8(£5 gange-sieve) 4.i8percent. 

(50 " ) »ft-9< 

Tensile strength per Hqiiaru inch at 7 dayn $71 lbs. 

38 •■ ^'77 ■• 

The full particulars of the testH arc given in the Appendix to the Pro- 
ceedings (Table II."!. 

The ground having been carefully bottomed up, regulated, punned. 
and when necessary watered, small ridges of concrete, technically called 
" screeds," were formed to the required levels and contmir. The ballast 
and L-enient for the concrete were measured out and mixed upon a platform, 
and twice turned over drj-, water being subsequently added by means of a 
small hose attached to a stand-pipe. Just sufficient water was u.<;ed to 
obtain a fair consistency, and as soon as the materials were well incorpo- 
rated, the concrete was either wheeled or thrown into place, to a minimum 
depth of 6 inches. To obtain a perfectly smooth and uniform surface, the 
concrete was lloated aud " ruled " Iransvei-sely to the required contour by 
means of a cur\'ed nile. and in four or five days it became sufficiently hard 
and ready to receive the wood blocks. 

That an excellent foundation was obtained has been frequently ascer- 
tained by mean.'; uf the numerous ga^ and water trenches which have been 
made. To break through the concrete necessitates considerable force, and 
the use of sledge-hammers and steel wedges, and specimens prove that It 
is perfectly sound and good. The entire cost r'tt situ averaged 2s, ^\d. per 
square yard, an amount which compares favorably with other concretes : 
and if time were not iio important an element in street closing, it might 
have been executed at a cheaper rate by decreasing the proportion of 
cement. The cost per square yard is made upof the fLiltowing items — ^vis.: 

/. d. 

0.166 cubic yard Thames ballast, at jj. 4*/. o frl 

0.74 bushel Portland cement, including extra for facing, at 

IS. li(f. I 5 

Labor in measuring, mixing, wheeling, laying and ruling. . . o 4 

Total per square yard 9 3J 

In the concrete foundation for Pulham Road a considerable quantity of 
the old broken granite was screened and mixed with Thames ballast, with 
a view to practically testing the assertion that an equally serviceable but 
cheaper concrete could thus be obtained. A similar system has been some- 
what largely adopted in other metropolitan districts, and notwithstanding 
that a saving of about yf. per square yard waserTected in the PuDiom Road 
pavement, the author is not encouraged to view the practice favorably, and 
does not propose to revert to it in future works. He ventures to asseilthat 
not only is the old gramte of greater value for street repairs in less import- 
ant thoroughfares, bat that consequent upon its dirty condition, the efficacy 
of the cement is somewhat impaired ; that the concrete so formed is not so 
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homogeneous as pure batlost concrete, aoil tliat it will eventually prove to 
be less durable than the latter. In support of this view it was recently 
■Bcertaiaed by a Ramplo talceo up fr»m Futhuin Road that such concrete is 
nndonbtedly of inferior quality, and the latxir exerted in breaking through 
h was remarkably snaall as compared with the former material. 

Bloilts. — The best form and material for wowi-pavc-ment foundation 
lutviag boen osccrtaiacd, a question of the utmost importance arises — 
Dunely. which of the vorioui^ kinds of wood available i& the most durable 
■ad economical^ Until thij; question ha.i been satisfactorily answered it 
cannot he maintained that the difficulty has been iiurraounted ; in fact, to 
Ibe absence of reliable information thereon, it is undoubtedly possible to 
trace the caase of many wood pavements becoming prematurely "worn 
tmt" after four or live years' wear. Many theories have been asserted as 
to the merits of vorinus w»jo«Is, and a lur^^c numlwr uf the lattc-r have 
icceivcd a practical tL*>l, among them being Baltik: and Dantsic fir, pitch 
pine, spruce. \iin.-ch. larch, t^nk, elm, and ash, The shn]w of the blocks has 
received no little attention, inasmuch a'^ under various syHtems tliey have 
been cut into rectangular, oblique, hexagimal, octagonal, square, and other 
forms, and of varying dimenBions. 

Considerable diveniity of practice has also existed with regard to the con- 
ditioo in which wood han been laid, some blocks having been laid in the 
oatnral state of the wood, whilst others have either been "dipped " in creo- 
sote oil. or "dressed" u-ith pitch, and in a few instances Lhey have been 
properly CTcoi4>ted- Within Uie last st» or seven years the greater portion 
of the wood •i>a%*emeni laid in the metropolis has consisted of rectangular 
blocks of Swcilish yellow deal, or red deal, or pitch pine, but it cannot be 
deaied that thousands of blocks of an inferior nature have also been laid, 
after being subjected to the process of "dipping" or " pickling." 

Prior to adopting wood pavement in Chelsea, the author inspected 
nearly the whole of the various s>-stenis then laid in London (Kebmary, 
1I79), and gave their respective merits ever)* consideration, the outcome 
thereof being that a plain and substantial system was considered the most 
desirable. The blocks fouud most suitable, and of which there is an abun- 
dant supply, were those tut from Swedish yellow deals (Gothenburg thirds), 
and if blocks cut from cloe^ and evenly grained, well-aeasont-d, and thor- 
' oughly bright and sound deals of that description were always used, the 
^B author tliinks that thoy would not fail to give satisfaction. In the cunstruc- 
H tioD of wood pa\-ement, it is of the greatest importance that con-itanl super- 
^B rision slinuld be exercised with a view to insuring the rejection of improper 
^■blocks, or blocks which possess even a suspicion of being sappy. knott>-, 
^Bbadly rut, or otherwise tmsound. or which have been cut of dead wikkI, or 
^^wofMi which has been slacked in dock for t'Kj long a period. If this system 
is faithfully carried out. it is doubtful whether there is at present any better 
trood in the market, of which sufficient quantities can be promptly obtained, 
and which so satisf act only stands the wear and tear of inJTic and the 
changes of atmotiphere and climate, than Swedish yellow deal, when laid in 
its uatural state. 

The result of heavy traffic upon various Linda nf wood unquestioDably 

demonstrates that of hard woods pitch-piac takes a high place. The price, 

however, is considerably in advance of fir. and the irregular sizes of the 

cs muth difficulty : butif a salisfact"r>' supply from South Amer- 

c cundiliun could always be relied upon, it would no doubt be 
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largely adopted. A section comprising 756 square yards was laid widt 
pitch-pine blocks in King's Road, four and a half years since, as an experi- 
ment, and the ascertained depth of the annual vertical wear of the wood 
during that period, as will be seen by Table III. in the Appendix, is 0.055 
inch only. Experience proves that its abrasive wear is better than yellow 
deal, and, as a rule, it drys quicker and is cleaner ; and although pitch-pine 
takes the best position as regards vertical wear, its extreme hardness may 
be considered a drawback. This is especially noticeable in the case of ra{nd 
traffic, when the wheels of vehicles have lost the rolling motion and strike 
the surface with great force. It is then that the smallness of the elasticity 
attached to pitch-pine becomes apparent, by a jarring, bumping motion, 
which is far from agrcieable. 

Dantzic iir is durable, but would probably be attended with inconven- 
ience and waste in converting the balks into ordinary-sized paving blocks. 
Neither elm nor oak blocks would withstand the atmospheric changes to 
which street surfaces are exposed. Larch would probably take a high posi- 
tion as a street-paving material on account of its hardness and duraWlity, 
but the available supply is apparently too limited to permit its extensive 
adoption. There is Httle doubt that American spruce has been laid in Lon- 
don streets under certain conditions, but such wood cannot be regarded as 
suitable or durable. 

Preparatory Treatment of the Blocks. — A brief reference has already 
been made to the preparatory treatment which blocks have received. In 
many instances they have been subjected to the process of being "dipped" in 
a mixture of creosote oil and other ingredients, while in a few instances they 
have been creosoted or mineralized, but at least one-third have been laid in a 
plain or natural state. The author has little faith in the ordinary ' ' dipping " 
process as a means of preserving the wood ; and upon severing " dipped " 
blocks which have been laid for two or three years, it will be found that a 
mere external discoloration only exists. Indeed it is difficult to ascertain 
the nature of the merit which the process is supposed to possess, and there 
may even be truth in the assertion that it is worse than useless, as unfortu- 
nately, unscrupulous persons have taken advantage of it as a means of 
covering up the shortcomings of defective or inferior blocks. 

A great deal has been written as to the value of creosoted blocks, and, 
by way of experiment, a short section upon this system was also laid in 
King's Road, the blocks creosoted being selected yellow deal. They were 
subjected to Bethell's patent process, 7 pounds of hot creosote oil per culac 
foot, equal to 10.66 blocks, being injected ; and the ascertained depth of 
annual wear averages 0.139 inch against 0.055 i"ch for pitch-pine, and 0.144 
inch for plain yellow deal. The creosoted blocks when taken up for exam- 
ination were moist internally, and came up easily, whereas the plain blocks 
and the pitch-pine blocks required considerable force to remove them. The 
author has invariably noticed that the creosoted section is less clean than 
any other, and he certainly doubts the wisdom of a system which is not only 
20 per cent, more costly, but to a certain extent closes the fibres of the 
wood, and tends to produce premature internal decay. When the latter 
sets up, it will very soon be found that the traffic causes the fibres to 
spread, which is quickly followed by the complete destruction of the 
wood. 

There can be little doubt that the reputation of wood pavement has 
seriously suffered on account of the use of unsound and inferior wood. This 
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In traoed to several canses. cither the acceptance of extremely low 

from tnexptriencfd persons, w-ant of sound judgment in selecting' 

deals, carelessness, insufficient supervision, especially when the work is 

eclly done, or downright neglect, The experience of the author i«. 

even with fairly good super\'i^on it U poKsible for defective blocks to 

2nd it cannot therefore bo surprising that unsound wood is used 

cuelcssocss. indifference, or neglect is exhibited. As an instance of 

of close supervision, the short section of wood pavement at the 

le north end of Sloane Street may be mentioned. The ascertained 

ic. which eonsisls in a ^reat measure of carriages and cabs, is equal to 
<371 loTUv per yard width per day. or upwards of 100,000 Ions per annum ; 
and although the wood han. been laid for four and a half yuars. the blocks 
have only worn (-inch, or 0.063 inch per annum, and the surface is in cxcel- 
Unt condition. It cannot, therefore, be too strongly urged that street 
^nttacritics sboitld not only invariably pay a fair price for work, but should 
provide ample and competent supervision, if they desire to prevent vraod 
pavement from being bn>ught into di-srepute. 

Sisf of the ff/ocJts.—ThvTV is little variation in the dimensions of tie 
blocks, the general siie being <) inches long. 6 inches deep, and 3 inches wide. 
The length* have frequently varied frtira 8 inches to ti inches, in several 
^nytm'T*'^ the depth has varied from 5 inches to 7 inches, but the width, 3 
iOcb«s, has almost been universally adhered to, it being apparently tho 
best site for foot-hold, and most convenient to prrwure. Upon measuring 
blocks supplied by timber merchants, it will frequently be found that the 
depth is a trifle short of the specified dimensions: for in.stancc,a 6-inch 
block seldom exceeds 5} inch, it being nnderstood to be tbc custom of the 
trade to make an allowance for the thickness of the saw-cut. The question 
has often been raised whether 7-iuch blocks on the one hand or 5-incb on the 
other, would not be more econoniical than 6-inch ; and although there is very 
IKtle experienoe thereon, the subject will be alluded to under the heading of 
durability. 

Laying, Jointing, and Completion. — Great diversity of jiractice has 
existed in the mode of laying and jointing, and a great deal of money has 
been lost in the acquisition of patented inventions. Under some of the 
latter systems the blocks were laid on boards upon a foundation of sand, in 
others the blocks were laid upon a la>*er of asphalt, or upon tarred felt 
placed upon o concrete foundation. Blocks have been laid in transverse 
courses, and under Lloyd's " ke>'ed " s>-stem, diagonally. Various modes 
of jointing have been adopted, technically knt>wn as mastic, semi-mastic, 
cement. liroc, or felt, the latter being a close joint, whilst the former varied 
from \ inch to i inch in width. 

la the Chelsea pavements the dimensions of the blocks were 3 inches 
hy 9 inches by 6 inches. 40,5 being required for c-uuh squarv yard, and they 
were laid upon the concrete in their natural state, with the fibres vertical. 
and with inierrening spaces |-inch wide, which were filled with cement 
l^roct. The surface of the concrete having become hard and smooth, the 
method of operating consisted in laying two longitudinal courses of blocks 
next to the curb to form the channels, and filling in with straight wurses 
transversely, the ends of the blocks being in contact. At the intersections 
of streets the courses were laid V'-shape, so as to insure the traffic passing 
over the blocks at an angle of go", or as nearly as possible thereto iFig. 2), 
In laying the blocks the joint was kept parallel by means of three cast-iron 
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studs fixed in each block <Pigs. 3 and 4). which materially assisted in keep- 
ing the pavement firm anfl steady until the grouting bad thoruuKhly set. 
By the use of studs instead of wnoden strips or taths, it is certain that the 
blocks are much less Uahle tn become displaced while the work is setting, 
and in practice a uniform width of joint is more easily secured. 

The RTout was comp«>sed of three parts of Thames sand to one part of 
Portland cement, the material>^ being measured in boxes and mixed to a 
proper consistency, in a large movable gnmt-tnick. The grout ha\*ing been 
swept out of the truck on to the surface of the wood, was swirpt backwards, 
and forwards until ever>- joint was properly filled. The prime cost of this 
work, labor and materials, amounted to 5*/. per !>quare yard. 

Top-drtsitHg. — Before permitting vehicular traffic to paM over new 
work, it is desirable to •■ tnp-dre;^" the surface of the wood with a fine 
gritty material. Thitt is usually done by spreading a thin coating of very 
small stones, as screened from Thames ballast, snnd. or shingle, over the 
entire surface, and lea-tHng it to be cru!*hed and ground into the fibres of the 
wood by the traffic, until it has ceased to he gritty. The cost of this work 
for the Chelsea pavements amounted to Sf/. per square yard for materials 
and labor. Whenever practicable, nil iraftic should he excluded from a 
newly-laid pavement for at least a week after completion, but there \s, an 
obvious difficulty in the enforcement of this rule, whenever a street is too 
narrow to allow the works to be carried out in half*widths at a time. 

The expamion of wood is a question demanding consideration in carry- 
ing out such works. In unprepared blocks this is spcdally nece s sa r y-, and 
in proportion to the width of the street .w is it desirable to leave a space 
next the footways, var>'ing from one to two inches in width. The actual 
condition of the wood and Che state of tlic atmosphere at the lime of laying' 
exercise a materia! influence 00 the width of the margins thus left. 
Another mode is by omitting to grout the channels for a week or longer 
period after the other portions have been completed ; and another by pav- 
ing nearly up to the curb, and afterwards taking out the nearest course so 
■oon OS expansion sets up. !n any case, it is necessary to temporarily fill 
up the margin with sand or other suitable material, which can be raked out 
from time to time until expansion ceases, which generally occurs in the 
course of twelve to eighteen months from completion. In the Chelsea 
works it was Uien found desirable tt) rake out the tem5»rary filling, and 
where any space was left, to fill in with cement grout, the surface being 
carefully pointed in cement. This work cfFcctually renders the channels 
impervious to water, and tends to prevent premature decay, and was 
cxecatcd at a cost equal to o.86rf. per square yard of pavement. 

It frequently happens that, notwithstanding those provisions, and 
whether the bli>cks are plain or dipped, the outer portions of the footways 
become displaced during the period of expansion, but subsequent to the 
above-named period wood pavement generally maintains a fairly constant 
state. The author has never obser\'ed any contTHction in wood pavement 
except during the severe frosts in January. 1881, at which time, when aa* 
of frost were registered, several rather alarming cracks in a longitudinal 
direction appeared in the SIcane Street pavement. «t places whore the wood 
was especially exposed to Che severity of the weather. Immediately the frost 
terminated tlie cracks appeared to close up naturally, and the pavement 
assumed its former •unind condition. 
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Afhfantagts of Piain fI/ocibs.~'T}x\& plain system of paveraeot was 
laid in SloAiie Street aod fCing'fi Road in ifiyi). and upon closely obnerving- 
the effect of ncarlj five >-cars' traffic upon tt. the result in eminently satisfac- 
tory. The plain t>-pe of pavement had previously been adopted by Messrs. 
Jdowlcm & Co. in several parts of the mettDpolis, n-itb the exception that 
their joint was wider and was formed t.tf lime gpiut. and that their form and 
manner of studding wtire diAcrent, and the author ventures to assert that 
tl comprises all the essentials of a sound pavement; a quiet and smooth 
surface fqr vehicles bein? provided, and the pavement heinj; sufficiently 
dose-jointed to insure asafo foot-hold for horses. Experience proves that 
the cement joiut is reliable, that it adheres to the blocks, efTectually resists 
WW, and does not unduly wear down below the surface of the wood, and 
Ibeieby allow dirt to accumulate in the joints, neither does it permit dis* 
placement of Ihc blocks; the author thorctoiv feels that he may justly pro- 
Qonncc it huuL-es&ful, and claim for it another tidvantii^e as compared with 
the mastic- joint—via., the absence of the annoyances which are created by 
asphalt kettles in streets during the execution of the works. \J^n inspect- 
ing th« oomerons openings which have been made for gas and water ser- 
vice« or dniiuiee-wwks. the actual condition of the wood and foundation 
tuu invariably proved satisfactory ; the surface of the concrete is hard and 
dry. the joints arc sound, and the blocks as a role present a fairly good liur- 
facc, and are not found to contain an excessive amount of moisture. 

Cost and Durabiltty. — The prime cost of the pavement in King's 
Road and Sloane Street amounted to io.t. ttt. per square yard, and the only 
repairs which have been found nece.<Mary consisted in the removal of some 
defective blocks during the past twelve month*. The blocks were originxdly 
5.-87 inches deep, whereas their present average depth measures s.aa inches 
in King's Road and 5.60 inches in Sloane Street. The probable Life of the 
block may be taken at seven yeai% for King's Road and eight years for 
Stoanc Struct. The annual vertical wear of wuod is equal to 0.144 inch in 
Kansas Road and o.o6s inch in Sloane Street, and if rei^uccd to a traffic 
standard of 750 tons per yard width daily, the following results are obtained 



icing's Road 0.JQ6 itich 

Skuae Street 0.175 " 

Several other systems of pavement were laid in King's Road at the 
time for the purpose of practically testing their respective merits. 
rScM Instance a layer of metallic lava asphalt one-half inch in thickness 
was laid apon the concrete foundation, the blocks being laid and jointed as 
already described. Opposite the Koyal Military Asylum wall creosoted 
blocks were adopted, one length being formed with a semi-mastic joint — 
namely, the lower half bituminous mastic and the upper lias lime grout — 
the other being entirely jointed with grout composed of lias lime and sand. 
The section of pitch-pine blocks previously described was also laid at this 
part, the joint consisting of Portland cement groat. The authw has care- 
ftUly examined the various experimental sections of pavement, the cuKt of 
'whtcb. together with the ascertained wear and other particulars, are as 
follows^ vis. ; 

(a) Plain D*at Blocks on Layer of AipAalf.—The cost amounted to 
laf. 4^> per sqiuwe yard ; the present depth of the blocks is 5^ inches ; the 
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foundation is in a perfect conditioa and the bloclcx are fairly good. The esti- 
mated life of the pavement is seven years, the avaroKe annual u-ear being 
o.l3(> inch. 

{S) Creosoted Blocks, with Afasti'e foint. — The cost was 14J. 21/. per 
square yard, the present depth of tJie blocks is s)^ inches, and tlie foundA- 
tion is |>erfectly sound. The lime grout part of the joint hfis perished and 
almost crumbled away, consequently a f^>od deal of dirt has been pres.sed 
into the pan above the bituminous [jortion. and the blocks came up very 
ea&ily. The pavement may last for eiKht years, the average annual wear 
being 0,139 inch. 

{c) Creosoifd Blocks. Lime Jofn/. — The cost was lu. io</. per square 
yard ; the blocks arc 5^ inches deep, and in a fairly good condition. The 
failure of the lime joint may possibly arise from a chemical action of the 
creosote ; but it certainly has perished, and causes dirt to accumulate. The 
blocks will probably last eight yean, the average annnal wear being o.iii 
inch. 

{d) Pitch-pinf /f/cc/ts.—Thi& section costs its. &d. per yard, and the 
present depth of the blocks is j^ inches. The foundation is dr>' and sound, 
and the cement-joint perfectly satisfactory. The repairs to the blocks have 
been very slight, and they will probably last eight or nine years, the average 
annual wear being o-o;; inch only. 

If reduced to n trafltic standard of 750 tons per yard width per day, the 
figures are Pavement (a) 0.209 inch; (A) 0.240 inch ; {c) 0204 inch; {d) 
a.088 inch. 

Practically, the plain pitch-pine pavement is cheaper than yellow deal, 
and Uic ascertained vertical wear promi.ses admirable results ; but it does 
not appear that cither o{ the other modes is attended with any particular 
advantage. 

Other Pavements. — In 1876, the Improved Wood Pavement Company 
laid a short section in King's Road, near the Vestry Hall, in which planks 
were laid upon the concrete foundation, and " dipped " pitch-pine blocks 
were ufied ; but in consequence of numerous complaints of the disagreeable 
rumbling and jarring noise which the rapid pa.ssage of vehicles over it 
caused, it was taken up and reloid without the boards after a period of 
seventeen months, on additional length being at the same time laid with 
" flipped " deal blocks. These puvcniunbi were subsequently particularly 
unforttinate, inasmuch as the " mastic " joint cau^d the surface to become 
tmeveo and bumpy, and rendered it necessary- to execute frequent repairs, 
a considerable portion being relaid in 1SS2. Upon examination it transpired 
that the substance which formed the " mastic" joint had partially raelied, 
presumably from the beat of the sun, and that the material had got under- 
neath the blocks and forced them upwards. In November. 1833. the pjtch- 
pino section was finally taken up, and the other portions were again repaired 
by the ctimpany for the same cause. Like results may be seen in other 
districts where a similar joint has been adopted. 

The ascertained average depth of the pitch-pine blocks at the time 
of removal was 5^ inches, the average annual wxar during a period 
of seven years being 0.089 inch, or if reduced 10 the traffic standard, 
0.119 inch. The deal blocks were measured and found to be s inches 
deep, the ascertained annual wear being a 157 inch, and according 
to the traffic standard u.i(>5 inch. With additioual repairs the latter may 
last luiother )*ear, making their hfe sevin years. The author further objects 
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to thiA form uf jt^Dt, becattsc the melted asphalt adheres so tightly to the 
sorface of the concrete Ihat it is necessary U» chip it off before new blocks 
can be laid, which process destroys the smooth surface of the concrete so 
oonsiderahly that it necessitates a bedding of snnd before new blocks can 
be properly laid. Further, the bitumen adheres so tightly to the block* 
that to wcU cleanse them for reuse not only iQvf>lvcs much labor but is 
iojurious to them, especially if they have borne two or three years' traffic 
and the fibres have begun to spread. Id the latter case they are not only 
vnsoond, but are also un^t to make neat or satisfactory* work. 

The improveil Wood Pavement Company, whcise i:-x]>cricncc u* probably 
greater than that of any other company, have laid their system in many 
of the leading streets, among which may be mentioned King William 
Street. Bitthopsgatc Street, Queen Victoria Street, Whitehall, Bond Street, 
Park Lone, and Old Brompton Rood. In all instances where the patented 
system bad originally Iwen adopted, advantage was token to modify and 
simplify it whenever it became neccR-sary to renew the blocks. The 
oompBuy have entirely discontinued to lay a plank in the foundation, and 
now limit their system to the use of "dipped " blocks, laid with a serai- 
mastic joint upon a concrete foundation. For the purpose of coroparisoD, 
the weight of the traffic l)eing known, the following streets are referred to : 

Ludgate Hill. — Originally laid on boards in November, 1S73, at a cost 
of ifU. per square yard. The terms of maintenance are, one year free, and 
fifteen years ti. fat. per square yard per annum. The blocks and plank 
foundation were taken np and new blocks laid on a concrete foundation and 
ciogle board in 1877. The pavement wtu again token up and laid with new 
btocki on the new principle — namely, without the intervening boards — hi 
February, 1884. when the blocks were found to average 3 inches deep, their 
actual life being seven years. The author saw this pavement taken up. and 
was surprised to find htrw easily it was removed ; the ma&tic joint had 
evidently \afX its strength, and the result possibly points to the fact that its 
efBcieot durability does not extend beyond a limited period. The annual 
average wear of the last^mentioned wood was 0.428 inch, and if reduced to- 
tb« traffic standard it was equal Co 0.259 inch. 

Aldfrigate iVr*-*-/.— Cost 15J. per square yard in September. 1874,: 
the maintenance terms being two years free, and fifteen years at 11. per 
■qnare >'anl per annimi. It was taken up and re-laid on a concrete founda> 
tion in 1677. the blocks being merely reversed, and laid on lias lime mortar. 
Tn, March, 18S4. the blocks were renewed, the average depth then being 3^ 
iacbcs ; but in some parts the wood was only 1 inches thick. The annual 
wear was equal to 0.264 inch, and the actual life of many of the blocks was 
noles5thnn nine and a half years. The blocks recently laid are 3 inches deep. 

Nfrtkumherland Avenue, — Paved in February, 1876, at a cc«t of 15J. 
per square yard, exclusive of the ooncrctc foundation, which bad been laid 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works. It is roaintaired by the company at 
a rate of 13J. per square yard for fifteen years. Baltic pine blocks, b inches 
deep, were laid on planks, and the approximate wear is 0.125 inch per 
amnim. The surface is uneven, and shows considerable wear at iho upper 
cvd. bot ttfslif^ will probably be nine yeant. 

Lead^mhali Strtet. — In July, \%i(%. the western end was paved at a 
ODSt of I3J. 31/. per square yard, with two years' free maintenance, and 
fiftct-a year? at \s. per square yard per annum. The pavement was taken 
Aod s-incb blocks laid in 1879, without the plonks. 'J'he wood ia con- 
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eiderably worn, and the surface is bumpy, probably from the mastic jcHnt 
The approximate wtuir of the wood is a 3oo inch per annum, which, reduced 

to the traffic RUindard, is equal to a.i86 inch per annum, 

Piccadiily. — An area of over 16,000 square yards was laid in April, 
1876. In i58o nearly twu-thircls were rcnuwed. and the boards taken out, 
the remainder done in February, 1882. Further repairs have been exe- 
cuted, and the surface shows considerable signs of wear. The author Las 
been unable to obtain information us to the depth of blocks, 

Knigktsbridgf. — The portion east of Albert Gate was paved in April, 

1875, the blocks being laid upon a single plank, and concrete foundation. 
The part went of Wilton Crescent was taken up in September, 1S83, wheo 
tha t^ank was removed, consequently the actual life of the wcxid was nearly 
Ave and a half years. The daily traffic is about 760 tons per yard width, 
or 250.000 tons per annum. 

Parliament Street was pave<l in December. 1880, at a cost of ly. hd. 
per square yard, and the company maintained it for three years at an 
additional charge of ^d. per square yard per unnum. The foundation ii 
Portland cement conci-ete, 13 inches thick. The annual wear of the wood 
is 0. 154 inch, and if reduced to the standard is ecpial to o. 104 inch. 

Oxford Street, opposite Hereford Gardens, was originally laid on 
Imards in November, 1S74, at a cost of i&r. per square yard, with main- 
tenance two years free and thirteen years is. per square yard per annum. 
In May. 1B77, the boards were removed and new blocks laid, but they are 
m>w in a very bad condition, and are about to be taken up. Their life will 
have bteu seven years. 

Hcnscn's patent pavement has been practically tested, having been laid 
in Fleet Street, Oxford Street, Hromptun Road, Buston Road. Uxbridge 
Road, and elsewhere. The theoretical principles of this system, which con- 
sists of accmenl-coDcrcte foundation, plain deal blocks on a felt bed, a close 
felt joint, and a drensing or grouting of boiling or prepared tar, and the 
merits of the felt bed and joint were fully described in Mr. Howarth's 
paper, and the following particulars of ascertained wtar may be useful in 
considering its merits. 

Oxford Street. PnncejwStreet to MaryleboneLane, was laid in Novem- 
ber, 1875, at a cost of its. t>d. per square yard on existing concrete. The 
company offered to maintain it for fifteen years for lOJ. per square yard, 
but the Marylebone Vestry arranged to do this work by their own staff. 
The pavement was repaired in 1879 and following years, Uie blocks being 
entirely renewed in September, 1883. Yellow deal blocks, g inches deep. 
were originally laid, and when taken up averaged s( inches thick, their 
actual life being 7.84 years. The annnal average wear of wood wa* there- 
fore o. 191 inch. M-hich, if reduced to the traffic standard already described. 
^veso.i3o inch. 

Oxford Street, Duke Street to Portland Street, was paved in October, 

1876, at a cost of 14J. per square yard on existing concrete, the maintenance 
terms offered being ioj. per square yard fora period of twelve years, Sis- 
tnch blocks were laid, and they were repaired in 18S0, i83i, 1883, and 1883, 
their present average depth being 3.60 inches. The surface of the wood is 
considerably worn, but upon recently inspecting an opening in the pave- 
ment the foundation and joints were in Excellent condition. Theprob&biB 
life of the blocks is eight years. The average annual wear of the wood 
is equal to 0.323 inch, and as reduced to the traffic standard 0.355 inch, 
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Oxford Sirtet, Hereford Gardens to Bdgcware Road, was paved in 

ibcr, 1875. at a cost of i6t. td. per square yard on exlfs-tinf^ concrete. 
Tbe blocks were rcpnired each year from 1879 to July. 1883. when they were 
reoewed. They weje originally h inches deep, were worn to an average 
depth of 3| inches, and hod a life of 7.5'* years. T)ic probable life of Uie 
existing blocks is eight years. The annual average wear of thu former 
wood was 0.329 inch, and a« reduced tn the traffic standard was equal to 
D.SSO inch. 

Brampton Road. — The eastern half was paved in iJeccmber, \%'^%, at 
aoostof I3J. 9tf'. per square yard, with a free ffuarantee of three years. 
Since then frequent repairs have been executed by the KeniriaKton Vestry. 
Six-inch blncka were laid, the present average depth of which is 4.94 inches. 
The surface is worn in places, and is bumpy and somewhat unpleasant to 
drive o\'er. It is very dirty at Ihc joints. The probable life of the wood 
is six and a half years, the average annual wear being o. 184 inch, or accord- 
tos to the tratfic standArd 0.336 iuch. 

FteeS Street .—"Xh^ wt;stern half wa.** laid in September, 1877. at a cost 
of l6i. per square yard, the maintenance charge being 171. per square yard 
for nineteen years. It has been repaired from time to time since 1B81, and 
is now considerably worn and uneven. The probable life of wood is seven 
j^MTS- The average annual wear of the wood is o.26g inch, which, accord- 
ing to the trafi\c sta n dard. i.t equal to 0.173 inch. 

laadenhall Street. — In August, i87(>. the eastern half was paved at 
|B>. btf. per square yard, the maintenance being two years free and seven- 
teen years at IS. hit. per square yard per annum. The paving has been 
repaired on several occasions since iB5o. and parts are now in a very bud 
coodition. the wckkI having quite worn through in places. The jwiving Is 
to be renewed this spring, after a duration of seven and a half years ; and, 
taking the average depth of the block at 4 inches, the annual wear is equal 
to 0.264 inch, which, reduced to Che traffic standard iso.igS inch. 

Euston Road. Cleveland Street to Gower Street, was paved in Novem- 
ber, 18S0, at a cost of ii.r. td. per square yard, with three yeai-s' free and 
twelve years' annual maintenance at 8i/. per square yard. The pavement 
it in fairly good condition, only triHing repairs having been carried out, 
notwithstanding that the weight of the traffic per yard width is equal to 
700 tons per day. 

It mtut be apparent to any one who has carefully noticed Heuson's pave> 
tnent that there i.s a minimum of jarring, and consequently a very steady 
motion in dri%ringovcr il when it is in good condition ; j-et experience seems 
to prove that after a few years' wear it is nut in reality cleaner or less dusty 
than a plain close-jointed pavement, and a reference tu Tabic V, in the 
Appendix clearly showA that in durability it does not take the highest 
placc- 

The system adopted by the Aspbaltic Wood Pavement Company con- 
«{sts in laying .1 J-inch layer of asphalt upon the concrete founclation, upon 
which "dipped " blocks were placed, the tower part of the joint twing of 
wphalt and the upper of Portland cement grout. This pa%-ement has been 
laid in Fleet Street and other parts of the city, the Strand, Oxford Street. 
High Holborn. Hatton Garden. BrompUm Road and elsewhere. 

Oxford Street, Marylelwjne Lacc to Duke Street, was laid in Septem- 
ber, 1S76. upon an existing concrete foundation, at a cost of 131, bd. per 
yanl. and offered to be maintained fnr fifteen years at i2j.per square 
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yArd. It was repaired in i8?8, niid each Ruccejwrive year to November, i&6a. 
when the blocks -were removed, and the pavement relaid upon the plato 
system with a cement joint. The block:; ohj^nally were 6 inches deep, and 
when removed bad worn do^\*^ to about 3 inches, their actual life being 
about 6.30 years. The hvcmgc annual wear of wood wafi 0.484 inch, which, 
reduced to the traffic standard, is iMjual to 0.319 >n^'t>. 1'hc pavement sud* 
deoly broke up and went to pieces at the end of T883, owing, it in stated to 
water getting underneath , and the asphalt breaking tip, which was probaUy 
cau-^icd by the "open joint" of asphalt and lime grout. 

TAf Sfratut wa-s paved in Februar>*. 1877. the cost being 13s. bd. per 
square yard, and maintenanct; undertaken at is. per !»quare yard for twelve 
years. Six-inch Baltic red blocks were used, and the pavement lasted until 
i88z. when it was renewed. The aelual life of the wood wa* a little over 
five years, but it should be ul>servt'd (Imt the daily irntnc is upwards of 
1.100 tons per yard width. 

Flifl Street. — The eastern portion was paved in July, 1877, the cost 
being 15J. per square yard. Considerable repairs have been carried out, bat 
it is much worn, more so than Henson's pavement, and is somewhat bumpy 
to drive over ; this may. perhaps, be partly accounted for by the gradient 
being sharp. The average annual wear of the wood is 0.4.56 inch, which, 
reduced to the trafhu standard, is 0.251 inch. 

Rej^eni A'/r*<*/.— The portion between Piccadilly Circus and Vigo 
Street was paved in September, 1880, at a cost of us. tut per square yard, 
on acement concrete foundation, 13 inches tliick, formed of 2 part.<i of old 
macadam tu 1 )>art of tialla.'it. Six-inch deal blocks were laid, but they 
already show considerable Aign.>i of wear : in fact, they needed repair to 
1883. The ascertained annual wear \& 0.286 inch, which, reduced to the 
traffic titandard, is equ.il to 0.364 inch. 

Brompion Road. — The ea.stem part was paved in December. 1S78. at a 
cost of I3i. 9rf. per square yard. The blocks have been repaired on several 
•occasions ; the surface is in a more uneven condition than Hvnsou's pave- 
ment, and the joints are much worn. The life of the blocks may be put 
at six and a half years. The ascertained annual wear is 0.373 inch , which, 
reduced to the troflic standard, is equal to 0.431 inch. 

The author fails tn observe that the a.spha1t bed and joint passes the 
merit claimed for them, and certainly the pavement in Brompton Road, the 
surface of which became irregular at least two years ago, is in an extremely 
unsatisfactory state, owing, no doubt, to the failure of the joint and quality 
of the wood. 

Lloyd's f^atent '• Keyed" f'ajtettunt. — This was laid in Pall Mall in 
Pebroar)', 1879, and, fn>m the deplorable condition into which it bad fallen 
in December. 1863, there can be little doubt that it has proved on utter 
failure. Unquestionably the work was carcles.sly executed, as the author 
found blocks varying in length from 6 inches to 15 inches, and joints from 
1 inch to 2 inches in width : and when it is considered that the blocks were 
laid di^onally, although the wood used was pitch-pine, it is not unreason- 
able to attribute tlic failure to the mnde of jointing and diagonal form of 
blocking. The specimen blocks submitted were taken up in December, 
1883, and they reveal the fact that the so-called " key " was no key what- 
ever, it having entirely failed to hold the blocks together ; and considering 
the irregularity of the width of the joint and tlie poorness of the material with 
which it was formed, together with the uneven bedding of the blocks, it 
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win be readily understood tbat Lbc joints Mxm wore down, and that the 
blocks became rounded, thereby rendering the puwrncnt uneven and more 
Inimby to drive over than any other modern system. The pavement urigi- 
naUy cost Bi. ^d. per square yard only, being laid on an existing concretft 
foundation. When the blocl» were removed they were about 4] inchec 
deep, but bein^ so much rtmnded and unevenly worn, tt was found 
that they could not be turned and rclaid ; consequently deal blocks upoa 
the plain syatem were substituted. The life of a large area of the pitch- 
pine " keyed " blocJcs whs, therefore, less than five years — an extremely 
unsatisfactory result, especially when it is remembered that the carriage- 
way if. extremely wit^e. 

The name .system of pavement was laid in the upper part of Regent 
Street in September. iBSo. at a cost of 13;. 9^. per square yard. It wai 
rrpaired in i$£3. and again this year ; it already shows cxinsiderable wear 
and is uneven in places. The blocks are of pitch-pinc, 6 inches deep, and 
the ascertained annual wear is a.314 inch, which, reduced to the trailic 
standard, is equal to 0.388 inch. 

Careys Sys/em. — The pavement known as Corey's system was laid la 
Caaoo ^reet in September. 1874. at a cost of 13J. <W. per tiquare yard, the 
foaintenance terms being two years free and 5ftcen years at it. btJ. per 
square yard per annum. The blocks originiUly laid were 4 Inches wide by 
9 induts by 6 inches, and were shaped with alternate convex and concave 
•ndi, and laid on a thin bed of ballast, the joints being formed of lime 
grouL Con&iclcrablc repairs and renewals have been carricil out from time 
to time, and m March, 18JS4. the author saw several treut-hcs opened near 
Queen Street, at which places the original blocks bad worn to a depth of 3 
incbeSt the mrfuce being extremely uneven, not to say bod. The we-.'^tem 
section, which was renewed about a yeari^o, is already uneven, and begins 
to show signs of wear, and notnnth standing that the wuod has considerable 
durability, )-et. owing to the inferior surface of the pavement, the author 
vronld hesitate to class it among successful pavements. 

7'A/ Ugno-tnitterai Pavement was laid throughout Coleman Street, 
City, in June, iS65.atacost of 13;. hd. per square yard. The paving consisted 
of mincrolircd pitch-pine blocks, 4 inches deep, with a " mastic "joint, the top 
portion being lime grant. The pavement having become worn out, owing to 
upen joints and decayed wood, it was taken up in April, 1882, when asphalt 
was safasUtated. It is extremely prubublc that in consequence of the 
caiTi^eway being so much in the shade, the wood was specially liable to 
retain moisture. Pore Street was similarly paved in December, 1874, but 
tbc wood was replaced with asphalt in July, 1883. 

Messrs. Movtlem Sr* Co.'s Pavement. — This plain sj-stem of paving 
hs« been laid in various parts of the metropolis, particularly in the city, St. 
Giles, St. MaryleboDC, St. Pancras. and Kcusington. In Princess Street, 
Cavendish Square, blocks which were laid in September. 1874, ore still va. 
existenco. 

Kemstngton Ui^h Street. — In May. 1877.3 section was laid near the 
Vestry Hall, at a cost of 141. per square yard, with a three years" free main- 
tenance. Six-inch blocks were laid in their natural state with a j-inch 
joint of lime grouL The present depth of the blocks is stated lo be 3 inches, 
the annual average wear therefore being 0.440 inch. The surface shows 
considerable wear, and after rain water is retained at those points where it 
has worn belnw the channel-level. Tbelatlcrcvilis possibly tobeuttribuled 
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to the very slight ToundiD^, one inch in four feet, to which it was laid. The 
blocks are to be renewed in October next, when the life o£ the wood will 
have been seven and a half year». 

Fmtham Road, Sydney Street to Arthur Strwit. — This section was 
pavod in July, 187S, at a cost of i^j. per square yard, and in other respects 
was similar lo the last-mentioned pavement. The surface is considerably 
worn, and the form of joint not only retains dirt but tends to round the 
blocks, the average depth of which i!;4| inches, orcqual to an annual average 
wear of wood of 0.342 inch. The pavement will probably be relaid in 1885, 
when its life will have been seven years. 

A large area itf " plain " woud pavement has been laid in Kensington 
by Messrs. Nowell & Rohsou, wlio paved Kersingtou Road, Fnlham Road, 
Uxbridgc Road, and High Street, Notting Hill. The last-mentioned street 
was carried out in December, 187ft, at a cost of lai. td. per square yard, 
with a three years free maintenance. The lime-joint gave much trouble 
shortly aftor the work was completed, and in places it may be observed that 
it has allowed dirt to accumulate. The average wear is equal to o.siS inch 
per annum. 

In other raelropolitan districts besides Chelsea the local authurities have 
fioccessfulty laid a plain system of wood pavement by means of their own 
staff of workmen, particularly in St Marylebone and Haddington. The credit 
of introducing this method is due to the St. Marylcbonc Vestry, whose firat 
work consisted in paving (he portion of Oxford Street cast of Regent Circus, 
in October, 1678. The blocks were laid upon an existing concrete founda- 
lion, and the work wx;t Sj, A\d. per square yard, exclusive of the removal 
of the old stones. The blocks were repaired in 1882, 1883, and in 1SS4, at 
an approximate ciist of iid. per square yard. Plain yellow deal blocks, 6 
inches deep, were adopted.with acement joint \ inch wide, and they have worn 
to an average depth of 3.30 inches, but in some parts of the street the thick- 
nes-s is i) inch only. The surface shows considerable wear, and is unc\*cn 
in places, the wood being so remarkably thin near the rests that it is a mere 
crust. The probable life of the wood is six and a half years. The average 
annual wear Is 0.473 inch, and if reduced to the trafEc sliuidnrd it is equal to 
0.306 inch. The heavy rale of wear 15 probably owing to tlie width of the 
joint, the author having taken up a piece of gront J inch thick. This irrega- 
larity would have been avoided by the use of iron studs instead of tempor- 
ary strips or laths. A targe area was similarly laid in Edgeware Road in 
October, i8£o, and at the same cost The surface is good ; the annual 
wear iso.igSinch, and if reduced to the traffic standard it amounts 100,354 
inch. 

The I'addington Vestry have laid 115,333 square yards in various streets. 
Praed Street was paved in July, 1S79. ^'i^ 6-inch plain yellow deal Uocks. 
at a cost uf lor. id. per yard, and the surface is in a fairly good state. At 
the eastern end the blocks have been re)>aired on several occasions, tbo 
present depth of wrtod in the centre part lieing 4 lo 4| inches. 

Generally «.jH-ft^;ing, the plain sj*stem appears lo have given .<uttisfaction. 
but thu mode of jointing with lias-lime grout, or a wider joint than (-inch, 
cannot be recommende*!. Upon inspecting the lime-joint after a few years* 
wear, it may be a-i^certained that it wears below the surface, that dirt 
accumulates in the jnintx, and that the blocks have either become rounded 
or the top edges " burred," to such an extent that the surface has tKcome 
bumpy. The lime-joint gave trouble whcu newly laid in Notting Mill in 
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Deoetober. 1676. as after a sharp frost the grout, so to speak, "spewed" up, 
tbc T^D filled the joint, and coosideroble sections o< the pavement wero 
literally afloat until the defects vrcre remedied. A system of blocking, which 
the author considers objectionaUe, is thAt by which (he blocks of a new 
pavement are I.iid upon t'resh unAel cement floating, and, as the grouting is 
proceeded with, the blocks rammed nHth a'*pavior's" rammer, 50 as to 
otrfain a smooth surface. Under Lhin process Lberc is a probability of the 
falocks bmng injured or split, apart fiom which it is found that when the 
tune arrives for renewing the wood, the surface of the concrete contains a 
scries of indentations instead of being smoitth and even. The difficulty may 
of course be surmounted by chipping off the projecting parts and refloating 
the surface, but the repaying cannot be so expeditiously or ocontimically 
carried out. The result of the author's experience and investigation induces 
him to submit (i) that,the surface of the concrete foundation should be per- 
fectly smooth and fully set before the blocking is proceeded with, and (2) 
that a carefully-made cement-joint J-inch wide will not only be found sim- 
ple and water-tight, but will prove as durable as the wood itself. 

Cosl. — With the exception of a small area, the whole of the u-ood pave- 
ment in Chelsea, about $0,000 square yards, has been latd by the Board's 
own staff. The estimated cost of the pavements in King's Road and Sloane 
Street was ii^. yi. per square yard.* but, as previously stated, the actual 
cost amounted to ku. (td. per square yard, exclusive of jj^izo spent in iho 
before-mentioned experiments. The pavement in Fulham Road cost loj. yj. 
per square yard, the difference being partially attributable to the fact that a 
portion of the old broken granite was used in the concrete foundation la 
heu of ballast. 

The details of the cost per square yard, are us follows, vis. : 



ITBK. 



Labor in breaking up macadam surface and 
excavating 

Cartage of old materials, including shoot 
fw Tubbi-sh 

Portland cement for concrete and grout. . 

Tluunes ballast and sand for concrete, grout, 
■nd top dressing 

Blocks 

Studs 

Labor in bottoming up and leveling, pre- 
paring and laying concrete, fixing stud in, 
wfaeeungand laying block!^, grouting, top 
dressing, watching and sundries 

L^Kir and materials in permanently filling 
in margins 

Sundries — plant, tools, superintendeoce, 
testing cement, oil. repairs, etc 



Total 



Street and King's 
Ro«d ia ifiTv 



d. 
It. 00 

9.04 

X0.03 

8.56 

58.66 

1.58 



U.45 

0.86 
3.92 



"MTi yard* 1& 
Fulham Koad 
in iSilt. 



136.09 



rfT 



11.00 



laa.M 



Not (t — No aUowancc is made for value of the paving stones and broken 
granite taken up and re-used In other parts of tue district, the minimum 
value of which amounted to j^a.oso. or almut is. per square yard. 




• Uiuulcs of Proceedings Inst C. E.. vol. Iviii. p. 75. 
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The variation in the prices paid forwno<t pavement in various part»of 
the metropolis has been somewhat remarkable, the miucimum cnttt per 
square yard for layioE a pavement aiid concrete foundation with entirely 
new materials haviuR amounted to iSj. 6rf., aud the minimum to loj. <jd. 
Owing presumably to competition and to the experience which has been 
gained, tugctlicr with increased facilities, the c«t5t has gradually been 
reduced Ui reiisonable limits, as compared n-ith the charges made eight or 
nine jream since. 

Maintenance. — However excellently a street carriageway ;>avemeiit 
may have been constructed, its condition will soon become unsatii^factory 
unless iLs maintenance receives proper supervision. Good management 
implies not only that repairs shall be promptly and efficiently executed, but 
that the services of cleansing, watering, and sanding must be properly 
carried out ; in xhort. the essentials of proper management arc to be found 
in the judicious application of the scraper and broom, of water, and of grit. 
and in the immeiiiate removal of defective blocks. The reinstatement of 
gaSi water, and drainage-trenches must be cla.itied under the firs! heading ; 
and although an apparently small matter, yet, from the frequency of such 
openings, so serious an interference with the street surface is created that 
in the course of a few years .surface uniformity cannot be maintained unless 
this work is very carefully executed, and ample time allow*cd to elapse 
before the trafBc is allowed to pass over the work. After a pavement has 
been laid for three years the existence of defective blocks becomes appar- 
ent, as by this time, the first cfTcct of compression having ceased, the libres 
of such blocks begin to yield under trafbc pressure, with the result that 
alight surface depressions are formed. When this happens a bumping 
motion is created, and oa the wheels then strike upon the edges of the 
adjoining blocks it is ob\'ious that ttie surface must become irregular ; and 
depressions or hollows a foot square or mure are soon formed, which, unless 
promptly remedied, materially spoil the surface. 

To avoid slipperiness and Co insure many of the advantages claimed for 
wood pavement, it is essential that a thorough and systematic service of 
cleansing must be carrie<l out, e<ipecially where macadam pave- 
ments arc contiguous to wood, as in damp weather a considerable 
amount of mud is imported from them. In connection with 
the wooil pavement in Chelsea ifacru is a regular street orderly ser* 
vice, by which horse-droppings are removed and deposited in bins. 
In addition thereto the wood pavements are washed once or tnice 
awoek. and are cleansed doily citlicr by hursc-s weeping machines or by 
band labor. In the absence of heavy rains miirc sweeping fails to keep 
wood pavement clean, and washing tlien becomes essential. To cHect this 
water-vans are sent out before midnight, and the surface is so thoroughly 
sookod that, by the time the sweeping machines commence to work at 3 
A. M.. the dirt is easily removed, the entire operation being concluded in 
the forenoon. The ascertained cost of this service, including labor and 
horse hire in washing and sweeping, street orderly work, and collection and 
removal of the sweepings, amounts to ^\d. per square yard per annum, as 
against III/, per square yard for macadam previous to the substitution of 
wood, it has been asserted upon good authority that the cost of cleansing 
wood pavement is very trivial ; this is slightly misleading, the proportiona 
being approximately : 

Macadam i.cio 

Wood 0.41 
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Theoretically, tbe araoimt of mud created apon the surface of wood, aa 
also in the case of asphalt, should be alrooKt nil : but practically the author 
finds that some 2.700 cartload<inrc annually removed from a length of about 
three miles ID Chelsea. Tliercforc, after malting evcr^* lUt^watice for the 
coQvcT^on into mud of 350 )ua<l«i of ftaud placed 00 the wood when slip- 
pery, it is obviouft thai a great portion of the mud is imported from th« 
adjacent macadam. 

The plentifu] application of water prior to the worlc of cleanRingismost 
beoefidal. both in preventing dust. and. from a sanitary point of view, in 
te niuvi ng the cause of obnoxions smells ; but as the metropoliian water* 
•upply is not yet tn the hands of the ratepayers. Its use for this purpose is 
materially restricted. The author ventures to iissert that the sj*stem of 
cleansing thus described is amply sufHcient to obviate slipjwry surfaces 
caused by the accumulation of t^reasy mud, and that the summer watering 
may he so carried out that a minimum wetting will suflice to 
keep down the dniit. Letters havu recently appeared in the 
Times with reference to the watering and cleansing of wood 
pavements. In which it has been strongly urged that such pavements 
should not be watered at all. When it is considered in what an 
nnskilUnl manner street-watering is sometimes done, and that, onnng to 
tbe stupidity ur carelessness of carmen, considerable danger to lucomo* 
tion is caused by overwatering a dirty pavement, there may be some justifi- 
cation for the oootention. Doubtlcis horses travel better on drj* wood pave- 
meat than on a watered surface, but in the absence of rain, warering is an 
abu^nte necessity for keeping down fine dust, more especially upon a hot 
windy day, when at least five or six wettings are required. Watering is 
also necessary for the preservatioQ of the wood itself, as without water it 
would be materially injured by abrasion onder such conditions. It is also 
questionable whether the very fine dust which must be given off imdcr a 
OOQ-watering system, would not become so serious as to be injurious to 
health and promote disease r>f the eye ; but apart from this, the nuisance 
'rom the heat and dust combined would becotne tntf)lerable. 

In continuous damp and foggy weather and on frosty nights wood 
pavement is especially liable to become slippery ; tbcrefore. to insure a safe 
foot-hold for horses, its surface should be covered with a thin layer of 
Thames sand or grtL In CheUca it has been found that tliis operation con 
be mure expeditiously and evenly carried out by horse-machines known as 
"sand-distributors" than by manual labor alone. Night gangs have been 
organized, and. acconling to the eonditionsof the weather, the machines ore 
tent oat cither at night or early in the morning ; in llic latter case the whole 
of the wood is sanded and made fit fur trafTic by 8 o'clock, The operation 
is beneficial to the wood itself, and might he advantageously carried out at 
i>ther tiroes, becau.se tbe grit becomes .so well worked into the end'^ or fibres 
of the blocks that it not only affords protection to them, but insures a bet- 
ter foot-hold for horses. The ascertained cost of the sandings docs not 
exceed \d. per square yard per annum. 

Dtirabilily. — Une of the most important factors in connection with 
durability is the amount of traflic to which the pavcnienl is sub- 
jected. As the author has been unable to obtain complete information 
thereon he has hod to rest content with the available figures, and has 
rdnciontly omitted results and comparison of other important streets. 
Table rn, shows (1) the daily traffic weight per yard width; (3) the depth 
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of onnnal wear of wood ; and (3) the annual wear of wood as reduced to & 
standard of tmflic equal tu 750 tuuii pur yard width daily, or 235.000 tons per 
annum, cxdnsive of Sundays. It is gratifying to remark that there Is a 
growing tendency to make observations and keep records of trailic weight, 
wear and cost, and it is only by these means that reliable data can be 
obtained. It is to be hoped, therefore, that both local authorities and wood- 
pavement companies will institute the desired inquiries, by which means 
much valuable experience and knowledge will be gained. The comparativw 
annual wear reveals several inconsistencies. For instance, the wear of the 
asphttltic pavement in Fleet Street, with the maximum traffic weight, or 24th 
on the list, iH but i6th in point of weor, where*i«thesame system with the 13th 
and Qlh trafhc weight positiuns.takes the high placesof a4th and 33d in wear. 
Lloyd's pa%*ement in Regent Street has an 8th traffic-weight posilion, bat 
is aoth in wear. The wear of the Improved, of Hcason's. and of the plain 
pitch-pine pavements compares favorably in all cases with the traffic weight. 
The lesson to be drawn from these tigure.s would appear to be that the 



III. — COMPAKATIVE WlfAR or WoOD PaVEMKNTS AS RbDUCID TO A 

Tkaffic Standard. 



Situation. 



•Fleet Street... 
Ludgate Hill . . . 
•Oxford Street . 
•Fleet Street.... 
•Oxford Street. 

•Oxford Street 

•Pwliament Street 
*Leadenhall Street 
•Oxford Street.,.. 

•Oxford Street. . . . 
•Leadonhttll Street 
Bromptou Koad . . 

King's Road 

Rrompton Road . . 
•Edgcwaie Road . 
•Regent Street .. . 
•Regent Street . . . 

King's Road 

King's Road 

King's Road 

King's Road 

King's Road 

King's Road 

Sloane Street 



SySTKU. 



Asphaltic 

Iinprtvved 

Henson'8[east section). . 

Hensou's , 

Plain 

Asphaltic 

Improved 

Hcnson's 

Henson's (west sectioD). 

Henson's (central sec- 
tion) 

Improved 

Asphaltic 

Improved . 

Hcnson's 

Plain 

Asphaltic 

Lloyd's 

Improved (pitch-pine) 

Plain 

Plain (asphalt bcdj.. . 

Plain (pitch-pme) ... 

Creosoted blocks (mas- 
tic joint) 

Creosoted blocks (lime 
joint) 

Plain 



Woljtht por 
yard widita 
por day of 
a I X t tt«ii 

hours. 
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DcpUi of 
annual 
waarof 

wood. 



iDcb. 



0.456 

0.438 
0.I9I 

0.269 

0.475 
0.484 
0.154 
0.364 
0.329 

0.333 

0.300 
0.373 
0.157 
O.IS4 
0.198 
0.286 
0.214 

o.oSg 
0.144 
a. 139 
0.055 

0.139 

O.III 

0.065 



iCotnparatlva 

•i)ntiatw««r 
of wood aa 

reduced toa 
trafflcaUD' 
dHtd of 75B 
Con^ per 
yard wjdtli 
per diem. 

"us: — 



o.ast 

0.*S9 
o.iao 
0.173 
o.y)6 
0.319 
o 104 
0.198 
0.350 

0.35S 
0.166 

o.43« 
0.195 
0.136 

0.»S4 
0.384 
o.a88 
0.219 
0.196 
0.M9 
0.088 

0.340 

o.fl04 
0.175 



• Weight of traflic taken from Mr. Howarth's paper In these instanoes. 
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aspbaltic aod Lloyd's systems are not successful : and the author cannot 
belp rcgTctting that Regent Strvut should havu bocii pavod upou either of 
these particular systems. The pavemunt in Parliament Street is stated to 
have worn \ inch only in three and a quarter years, hut it mu^t not be for-> 
gotteu that its real wear has scarcely begun, and that the traffic weight la^ 
high. Should its life be eight years (which is extremely doubtful}, it would 
take a higher p^Kiilion. as the atmual cost would probably be u. W. per 
square yard. 

It is inlerusting to notice tbat some pavumeuts bavc exhibited a consid- 
erable degree of durability and have had a tolerably fair life. In the 
mnthor'a table the pavementi and periods under the headings "actual" 
life relate to accomplished facts, while several under the heading " esti- 
fflau^d"have already nearly realized thu life allotted to them. In other 
cases the estiinate is given after inspection and measurement or inquiry. 
The number of the pavements is Decessorily restricted in cooseqaence of 
the absence of traffic-weight records. 

The author inclines to the opinion that it is not desirable to lay blocks 
of a gp^^ale^ depth than will provide for a life of seven years, as very few 
pavements retain a good surface after about six years' wear. In the case> 
of the pavcmonts previously described which have attained a greater life 
than &even ^'ears, it is proper to explain that those periods were only 
losnr«d by the execution of frequent and somewhat cosOy repairs. For 
utatance. a considerable number of new blocks, of depths varying from 3 
iachoc to 5 inches, according to the extent of wear, had to be inserted 
in most cases, white in others the old blocks were taken up. reversed and 
relsid. These operations, however, arc very unsatisfactory, both in appear-, 
jmce and ultiniiile result. Experience consequently suggests that if $-inch'' 
blocks were adopted instead of O-iach, it would be preferable; and the 
author favors the opinion that the smaller depth would be found not only 
sufficient, but moreeconomical and suitable, and would obviate much pat 
tng. Five-inch blocks are cheaper by tos. per thousand, and it is estimated 
that in the first cost and twice renewal of a pavemeut which has an annual 
traffic of 750 tons per yard width, there would be a reduction in cost uf 11. 
6rf- per square yard in fifteen years, or i{d. per square yard per auuum. 
Even if the average annuiU wear of 6-iticb blocks should prove to be very 
Hltle. after seven years' wear it will generally bo found that the surface is 
irregular ; but cousiderable hesitation is always shown before local autbor-i 
itics order the wood lo be renewed, for fear thai they may be accused ■ 
waste or extravagance in removing blocks which still retain a good depth, < 
although they show a considerably worn and bumpy surface. Tn short, 
thereforo. s-inch blocks would give as good a surface and pavement as 
6-inch blocks : there would be less wa^te of timber in renewal, and on the 
whole there is little doubt that pavements would be kept in a better condi- 
tion. Bk>cks having a depth of 5 icchos only have been laid in Oxford 
Str^t. Lcadonhall Street and Aidersgaio Street, and iu Keu^ingtoii a largo 
area has been laid on this system ; and the result so far appears to be 
satisfactory-. 

The author has obtained numerous specimens of blocks from various 
streeu, and he submits nearly sixty, which have been taken from Kegeut 
Street. Fall Mall, Canon Street, Oxford Street. LuJgate Hill. Brompton 
Road. Praod Street. Sloane Street, King's Koad, and Pulham Road. It 
will be observed that the maximum depth of wood is from King's Koad 
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(phcb-pine). wUich is $1 inches after four and a half years' wear, and that 
the minimam is from Oxfurtl Street (near Ratbbone Place) which is tj 
inclwft after six years' wear. 

IVooii Pm'cmfnts tm Grades. — Obviously there are local matters to be 
considered in connection with wood pavomeat. for instance, the effect of traffic 
in a wood-paved Ktreet having a sharp gradient. This has not specially come 
nader the author';; notice, except at Ludgate Hill, where Ihe blocks laid in 
1877 were removed in February. 1S84, having been, it is alleged "kicked 
out" by horses' shoes, and not fairly worn out by vehicles. The inclination 
of the carriageway of Ludgate Hill is i hi 35. Similar results are noticeable 
at the Western approach to Hyde Park Corner, at which place the inclin- 
ation is I in 37. II1C question of gradient in wood-paved streeta is also an 
important factor in regard to the tractive action of horses and the limit of 
safety ft>r foot-hoM. and it is regrettable that so lilUe experience thereon is 
extant. In the city the steepest gradient paved with wood is in Ludgate 
Hill ; in some parts of Piccadilly the inclination is 1 in 35, It might there- 
fore be a.'wumcd that, so for as actual safety is concerned, a gradient of i in 
30 would not be too steep. In Chelsea the main roads are tolerably level, 
but there is little doubt that the annual wear of the blocks in King's Road 
(0.144 ii'^l') i« greater in consequence of the increased amount of omnibus 
traffic which has recently taken place, as, owing to a keen competition, 
omnibuses have been viiry rapidly driven along the street at times. A con- 
siderable amount of light Irnific has also seriously tried the wood. In Sloaoe 
Street the nature of the traffic calls for no particular oiKiervation, and the 
annaaJ wear of the wood (0.065 inch), together with the tiaOic-standard 
wear, gives a, result which compares favorably and satisfactorily with any 
other street in London. 

To insure durability, it may briefly be asserted that next to sound con- 
struction it is highly important that the number of openings for gas and 
water services should be limited, and that undue wear and tear can be miti- 
gated by efficient cleansing and sanding. Neglect of the latter not only 
creates slipperiness, but is followed by permanent injury to the pavement 
itself. 

In support of the author's views, he submits a namber of blocks as 
taken np from various streets in the metropolis. Some are remarkaUe as 
specimens of excellent durability, while others exhibit cotisiderablc wear, 
and the very thin ones have created great surprise tliat a pavement could be 
held together with blocks so much worn. 

Coslof MainUnaHce. — The author has frequently been asked whether 
the wood pavement laid in Chelsea has proved economical as compared 
with macadam, the answer to which may be fonnd in the following state- 
ment, which is based upon the assumption that the average life of the wood 
blocks will be seven >'ears. and which shrm-s that the first cost, repairs, 
renewals, and cleansing, if spread over a period of twenty years, amounts to 
ir. 9^/. per square yard, whereas the previous cost of repairing, renewing, 
and cleansing macadam, but exclusive of first cost, amounted to v. xtid. 
per yard. 
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Extimattd Cost of IVood Pavement Per Square Yard in Chelsea, /or 
a Period of Twenty Years. 

C s. d. 

F^rst cost o lo 6 

Repairs o 06 

Renewal of blocks every seven yeais o is 6 

Interest on loan.') (at 4 per cent) 039 

20) 1 6 s 

Fera&ntim 014 

Add dttuising and sanding a 05 

Total o I 9 



If the cost be spread over a period of fifteen years only, the figures will 
be increased to is. 8)1/. per yard per annum for the wood + ^d, for cleans- 
ing, or a total of IS. \\d. 

Under the above circumstances it may be fairly assumed that the 
annual cost of propeiiy constmcting, repairing, and renewing wood pave- 
ment, exclusive of cteaosing, which is subjected to a traffic of 500 to 700 
tons per yard width per day of sixteen hours, and leaving it in a thoroughly 
good condition at the expiratioa of fifteen years, does uol exceed is. ^d. per 
square yard ; whereas the average annual cost of repairing and renewing 
ibe matj^amizcd carriageways in Sloane Street and King's Road, formerly 
amounted to is. iid. per square yard, and in WestminstLT similar repairs 
cost: 

3. d. 

In Parliament Street. . . a 10 

•' Whitehall a lo} 

•* Victoria Street 3 o 

" Great George Street i S 

No doubt many similar instances might be adduced, in support of the 
aHCTtion that, as a paving material, wood pos!M;sses the advantages of 
economy, independently of the saving io cleansing. 

The annual coKt per square yard for laying and maintaining wood 
pavements in various localitiea, including interest on loans, is given in Table 
VI. In most instances the actual cost has been supplied, and in the 
remaiodcr it has been carefully estimated, after making due allowaace for 
efficient and creditable mointenanco. 

The author regrets that he has been unsucccssfol jn obtaining fuller 
information as lo the cost per square yard relatively to the traffic weight per 
yard width, but such information as he has obtained he hat classified in the 
following table, and from which certain deductions are drawn. Until local 
anthoritieii, or those persons directly interested in the question, adopt mea8< 
ures for BSoertsioiDg the latter, a considerable amount of theory must 
necessarily be exercised in deciding the qocstiQU of cost according to the 
weight of traffic 
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Daily Tratvii: Wbicht Pck Yakd Wutb of Pavssucmt. 



Svsnat 


4o»tam. 


jDoUnw. 


79»tODk. 


l/MOMOS. 


OSOtOBS- 




J. d. 
» 4 


.t. d. 


s. d. 
« 9 


X. rf. 


i- d. 
J lO^ 






Creoftoted )'eUow deal. . . 


I 61 








Hnnion's. .. , 


1 91 


I 91 
I Jl 


3 O 

^4 








s o 

a a 



















The figures undoubtedly give Ihc plain system of pavement the high- 
est positioTi in an economical [K>int of view, and shtrw the comparative cost 
of other systems in a manner not hitherto attainable. 

It is apparent that as the minimum net cost of a soondly constmcted 
and properly roaintamed wood pavement amounts to u . i^d. per square yard 
for a traffic of 500, and not exceeding 750. tons per yard widih , the abenrdity 
of some of the m a i ntenance contracts which have been entered into is 
remarlcable. On the other hand, a f^ood bargain was made by the Improved 
Wood Pavement Co. in 1876, when they undertook to lay and maintain a 
large area in Piccadilly, also upward of s.ooo square yards in King's Road, 
apon the " deferred payment" system, the rate fur Piccadilly being 3-f. per 
square yard per annum for a period of fifteen yean;. The result uHll con* 
•equently be that no less than 451. per square yard will eventually be paid 
for an expenditure which in all probability will not greatly exceed yu. In 
inatice to the authorities, who entered into so costly a contract, it should be 
stated that in the year 1876 the modem system of wuud pavement was in 
its infancy, and that public bodies were somewhat timid iu tncumng lar^ 
outlays thereon ; and as the contract stipulated that pa>'ment would cea&o 
immediately the contractors failed to efficiently maintain the pavement. It 
was cronsidcrcci that the risk would bo small, as a proportionate amount only 
would have been paid. 

Much trouble has been caused by public boards accepting low lenders 
for first cost, and ridiculously low terms for continuoas maintenance, and it 
baa been truly stated on a former cx»:a.^an l>y 3ilr. Bnrt, that some persona 
" were running a race to see which could get miaed the fastest." This 
prophecy has been literally fulfilled, but, unfortunately, as in the case of 
asphalt and other systems of pavement when improperly undertaken, the 
conscqncnccs had seriously damaged the reputation of wood pavement. 
Considering that persons enter into contracts to efficiently maintain large 
areas of pavemenu with a daily traffic of 600 or 700 tons per yard width, 
for a period of fifteen years, for the sum of ^. per yard, whereas the net 
cost in all probability will amount to 13J., it is obvious that either the pave* 
ments will be insufficiently repaired or renewed, and the reputation of \rood 
injured, or that " a day of reckoning " must come. With the experience 
already gained, it cannot be too strongly urged that public authoritic* 
should look ahead, and not accept a lender merely because it happens to be 
t2ic lowest. Atiuther matter ought perhaps lr>be mentioned, allhougli, per- 
sttmewhat invidious one — namely, that ample and competent supoT^ 
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vision should be provided, so that every detail in the execution of the works, 
e^Kcially the rejection of unsound blocJts. may receive attention. The 
operation of inspecting every block is undoubtedly tedious ; for example, in 
the Chelsea works, where the timber supplied was of fair quality, it was 
foand oecefKary to separately sort out, reject, and mark about one block in 
tventy, the rejections 1)e:nggfi,ooo out of a total delivery of nearly 3,000,000; 
jud there is little doubt that, owing to the hurry of the work, many blocks 



VI.— AhTfOAL Cost of Various Wood Pavskbhts. 



■ Plain.. 

" Henson's 

Plain (pitch pine 

Creosoted blocks 

Ume joint) 
Henson's. . . , 

Plain. 

Intproved . . . 
Asphaltic . . . 
Plain 



SrSTEH. 



" (asphaltic bed) 
Henson's 



Creoeoted blocks 

(mastic joint)., . 

Asphaltic 

Iropro^-ed 



SlTUAnOM. 



TnJBc we 
pw y'd wi 

Eir dwm 
Oft. 



Sloane Street 

Eiiston Road 

King's Road. . . . 



Asphaltic . . . . 
Henson's. . . . 
Improved .... 
Asphaltic . . . . 
Henson's.. .., 
Improved.,., 

Lloyd's 

Asphaltic 

Carey's 

Henson's. , . . . 
IioprDvod . . . . 



(pitch pine) 



Oxford Street (C) 
KiufF's Road.. . 
IveaJicnball Stre't 

Strand 

Edgeware Road. 
Oxford StreeL... 
King's Road.. . . 
Oxford Street (E) 
Oxford Stre't (W> 

King's Road 

Regent Street. . . 
Amersgate Stre't 
N'th'mbcrl'd Av. 
Fleet Street 



Oxford Street... 
Bromptun Road. 

Parliament Stre't 
Regent .Strctt... 
Oxford Street. . , 
Canon Street.. .. 
Leadenhall Stre't 

Ludgate Hill 

Piccadilly 

Knights iJridgo. . . 
King's Road 



ight 

idth 



179 
700 
46a 

407 
M8 

55» 

80a 
1,100 

5*4 
1,164 

49« 
1,191 

985 

434 

558 



1.359 
1.165 

985 
64B 
584 
1,106 
558 

I, OCX} 

1.236 
800 
780 
558 
603 



AnouBl c«Mpersq. y'd 
for first coftt, renew- 
als, r«t)*ir», and iotor- 
«Bl on loaas (exclusive 
urdeaiUMnK} if ftprettd 
over a per^ of tj y'rs. 



were laid which escaped rejection, but as.*4uredly these will be the first to 
_ fail. In works of considerable extent it would undoubtedly be a prudent 
Kezpenditare to employ a competent inspector to look after the blocks 
&Alanc. 

H To sum op, the author ventures to assert that a properly constructed 
and kept wood pavement meets with favor. He has personally ascertained 
that shopkeepers and residents tike it, in consequence of the absence of 
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noise, and the absence of the inconvenience usoally experienced by the fre- 
quent closing of ibe carriageway for rcjiairs, as in the case of mscadBin ; 
that cubmcQ give it their unqualified Approval ; and that the Managing 
Director of the London Genffrnl Omnibus Company prefers it, if properly 
kept, to either granite, asphalt, or macadam. Of course exoeptionn have 
be made in this, as in all other cases, but the public g^enerally appear to 
satisfied with it. There are sections of the cnmmunitj-, however, who 
tdo not \new it vrilh favor, especially carriaj^e-builders, wheelwrights. sad> 
dlers and granite merchants; but their disnpprovid will be readily under- 
stood. The improved condition of the carriageways of some of the licsl 
thoroughfares has also created a favorable impressiion upon strangers which 
has not been loKt, Inasmuch as deputations have inspected the various sys- 
tems and made numerous inquiries into their respective merits, not only on 
the part of the municipalities of the principal towns in Great Britain, but 
from France, Ocrmany, and other countries. At the present time a large 
amount of wood pavement is being laid in Paris and Berlin by the Improved 
Wood Pavement Company. 

The autlior has described somewhat fully the detail'* of what may be 
considered to be mere ordinary matters, but as the success or failure of 
wood pavements mainly depends upon a careful consideration of apparent 
trifics, he tnifili; that he may be pardoned for having taken this course. He 
is of opinion that local authorities should invariably adopt measures for ascer- 
taining the traffic-weight per yard width in a street before deciding to lay 
down wood pavement, as soch information might pre\'ent contractors from 
submitting a maintenance- tender regardless of the duty the pavement has 
to perform, and that complete records of annual cost and wear should be 
kept. He again ventures to remark that it cannot be too strongly urged 
that the greatest discretion should be exercised in the acceptance of leaders 
for construction and maintenance, and tliat no reasonable expense should 
be spared in providing ample and competent super\*ision. Under these cir- 
cumstances he is of opinion that a close-jointed plain system of pavement, 
jndiciouRly and faithfully carried out and improved upon from time to time, 
will give good economic results, as well as insure a sound and suitaUe 
[carriageway pavement. 

Lastly, the author submits '. 

(i.) That where the a^ertained annual cost of maintaining and cleans* 
ing B macadamised carriageway exceeds zs. z</. per square yard, or where 
the traffic is so considerable that a quieter and cleaner pavement is deemed 
essential, the substitution of wood is desirable. 

(a.) That experience has proved wood pavement to be an economical 
and a convenient carriageway pavement for the streets of the 
metropolis. 

(3.) That, notwithstjuiding many former instances of failure, the mod- 
em system bos achieved a fair amount of success, and there is no apparent 
reason why its use should not be extended. 

THE DISCUSSION.* 

ObnoxioNS Smr//s. — Mr. G. H. Stayton said he had been told 
thai his paper did not deal with the obnoxious smells sometimes 
experienced in connection with wood pavement. He thought, how- 
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cTcr, that he had dealt with the subject fully under the head of 
management ; he had certainly intended tn do so by drawing atten- 
tion to the absolute necessity for a plentiful supply of water for the 
purposes of cleansing. Of some samples of wood pavement which 
he exhibited, one block had been taken up from Oxford Street a 
month or six weeks ago. and it showed that wood pavement could 
be worn down to the thickness of a mere crust, and still retain a fair 
surface. It was originally about six inches tn depth, and was laid 
in 1878. The wear was simply owing to the traffic upon it. 

Traction and Foot-hoid. — Sir Joseph Raxalgette, C. B., president, 
asked if the author could give any further opinion on the subject 
of traction and foot-hold with wood pavement as compared with 
other kinds of pavement. 

Mr. Stayton said he could give no further opinion on the sub- 
ject. It had been exhaustively treated a few years ago by Mr. W. 
Haywood, the City Engineer ; he had not, therefore, thought it 
oeccssary lo deal with it again. The average thickness of the pave- 
ment at present in Oxford Street was 3.30 inches ; but at certain 
parts it was not thicker than the block to which he had drawn atten- 
tion (i| inch), which was a fair specimen of the pavement at those 
parts where the traffic was concentrated. 

Rankin'i Pavement. — Mr W. Lawford rememlicred when, in 
1S41, a pan of Whitehall and a part of St. Giles were laid with 
Rankin's patent wood pavement. It was down only six or eight 
months when it failed, owing, as he believed, to insufficient drainage 
and a bad foundation ; besides which the cost came to ;^3 tos. or 
j£'3 per square yard. The success of the present wood pavements 
was no doubt largely owing to the good foundations on which they 
were laid. He remembered seeing the pavement put down between 
the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, and the Horse Guards. There was no 
concrete, but only a wood framing as a sub-structure. A full 
description of it. with illustrations, would be found in the O'vU 
Mngineers' and Architects' Journal, for September, 184:. From the 
same publication he found that in 1S38 many streets in Philadelphia 
were paved with wood, and he believed that the pavements remained 
to the pre.ient day, but he did not know the results. 

Mr. W. Weaver considered that some apology was due from him 
as Surveyor of the parish of Kensington, where by far the largest 
area of wood pavement had been laid, for not having presented a 
paper on the subject to the Institution ; but as the terms under 
which he held his appointment involved the devotion of his whole 
time to the duties of his office, he had come to the conclusion that 
he could not abstract from those duties the time necessary for the 
preparation of such a paper. He ajpreed with the author in the 
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three propositions at the end of his paper, especially the third, that 
notwithstanding many former instances of failure, the modern system 
had achieved a fair amount uf success, and that there was no appar- 
ent reason why its use should not be extended. So far from there 
being no apparent reason why its use should not be extended, he 
thought there was a good apparent reason why its use should be 
very much extended in consequence of an injunction that had lately 
been granted against his board with reference to the use of sttam- 
roHers. If that decision was not upset (the parish authorities were 
about to appeal against it) he did not think the public would like to 
revert tothestate of things existing twenty years ago, when the traffic 
had to (plow its way through the ncwly-taid macadam, and in such 
case wood pavement was likely to extend very much. 

Wood Pavements in London. — There were some details on which 
he could not quite agree with the author, one of which was the state- 
ment that wood pavement was laid down better and cheaper in 
Chelsea than in any other part of London. In Kensington seven 
different kinds of pavement had been tried — he believed every known 
kind except Carey's keyed-joint — and the result of his experience of 
those systems had led him to believe that the moit economical wood 
pavement that could be laid was the plain deal, if it was to be laid 
under competitive tenders where the wood had to be inspected to see 
that it was of a proper description ; but if the work was not tendered 
for, if a good price was given for a good article, and it was wished 
to have the work done expeditiously, he preferred the system of the 
Improved Wood Paving Company with pickled blocks and asphalt 
joint. The work was got through much more rapidly in that way, 
and from the results in Kensington, he was sure that the system 
would last as long, if not longer, than the plain system; the cost, 
however, was about \s. 6d. per square yard more. The assumed 
superior merits of the wood pavement in Chelsea appeared to be 
due, according to the author, to the work having been executed by 
his own staff and the substitution of studs for asphalt or laths. But 
he could not see the advantage of the parish doing the work with 
their own staff. If they invited tenders for the supply of so many 
tons of Portland cement, so many cubic yards of Thames ballast, 
and for breaking up the surface, they had merely a series of competi- 
tive tenders for the work in detail, whereas in the other case they 
had one tender for the complete work ; and he thought that the one 
profit in the latter case was less than the various profits in the other. 
He might mention a practical illustration which had come under bis 
own notice in the Fulham Road. It was the last extensive piece of 
work that the author had done, and at the same time Mr. Weaver 
was paving a portion of the same road under his charge extending 
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from the Brompton Oratory to Thistle Grove. In his own case, the 
work was done by Messrs. Nowell and Robson under contract, at 9^ . sd. 
per yard, whereas in the author's case it was loj. $d. or lo^/. a square 
yard more, and the time 6f execution was about forty per cent, 
longer. It would be apparent to every one practically acquainted 
with the subject that it was necessary to consider not only the ques- 
tion of cheapness in first cost, but the interests of those who were to 
find the money for the execution of the pavement — namely, the 
ratepayers, some of whom were abutting frontagers ; and it was a 
matter of considerable moment to a shopkeeper on a line of thor- 
oughfare to have his receipts diminished j^s or jQio a week in 
consequence of the road being up. Time, therefore, was of great 
importance. Again, there was a great disadvant:ige in having to 
pick up the laborers almost as they came ; it might take several 
weeks to get them into working condition ; but if the order were 
given to an established firm they could at once send a number of 
men of experience in their several departments, so that they would 
get half-way through their work before the others had started. The 
question as to when it became economical to substitute wood- paving 
for macadamized roads was an important point for a board to 
consider when about to launch a large wood-paving loan. His 
figures were not quite the same as the author's, but they came to 
very much the same in the result. He was not able to separate the 
sctmemging from the maintenance; but he had always advised his 
board that if a macadamized road cost u. 6<i, per square yard per 
annum for maintenance, it was cheaper to put down a wood pave- 
ment, and that was a very similar conclusion to the one at which the 
author had arrived. With regard to the question of studs, he had 
tried various kinds, single-pointed and double-pointed, but his expe- 
rience was thai they did not produce such regular jointing as asphalt 
or lath-joints, the lath being left in. If the lath wa.s withdrawn, the 
brooms passing over the surface sweeping in the liquid grout dis- 
turbed the regularity of the surface. Studs were generally driven in 
by boys, who were not models of carefulness, hence some were 
driven in very hard (perhaps after the men had had their dinner), 
while in other cases, when the men were tired, a good deal of the 
stud projected. He would leave the practical point as to superiority 
to be decided by members who could examine and contrast the two 
pieces of pavement in the Fulham Road to which he had alluded; 
that east of Thi.stle Orove, executed by Kensington, and the other 
portion west, carried out by Chelsea. 

Mr. L. H. Isaacs regretted that he could not agree with 
either of the three proposals which the author had asked the 
iiistitutioD to indorse. The paper appeared to be written 
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with optimist views, the author having charge of a saburban 
or semi -suburban district, and apparently not being aware 
of what actual London traffic was. The instances of wear and tear 
which be had cited were confined to King's Road and Sloane 
Street. Mr. Isaacs desired to set against them the experience he 
had obtained in a centra) portion of London over which London 
traffic, in the strict sense of the term, actually passed. The state* 
ment that wood pavement was calculated to last seven or eight years 
was, he thought, misleading. He was ready to indorse all that had 
been said as to the comfort and convenience of wood pavement, 
but the question of cost ought also to be considered. The author's 
6rst proposition stated that where the ascertained cost of maintaittiHg 
and cleansing a macadamized carriageway exceeded ai. 2d. per square 
yard per annum, or where the traffic was so considerable that a 
quieter and cleaner pavement was deemed essential, the substitution 
of wood was desirable. He entirely agreed with the second part of 
the proposition, but the first was wrong. The author had admitted 
that the statistics of his own office showed that the cleansing 
amounted to l^d. per square yard per annum, leaving for maiM' 
tenance is. id. per square yard per annum. If he had gone to Lon- 
don proper, he would have found that the cost of mere maintenance 
was from Sd. to if. In his own district the cost m some streets was 
6d., in others ^d., and in the majority ix. Mr. Weaver had stated 
that about if. 6d. was the proper sum due to maintenance. Which 
was right? Or would engineers be justified in rejecting the advice 
of both, and taking instead the evidence of a man like Mr. Hay- 
wood, the City Kngineer, who had charge of streets over which 
true London traffic passed? With regard to the economy of wood 
pavement^ the author bad clearly failed to prove his proposition. It 
was certainly convenient, indeed luxurious, and where the rate- 
payers were willing to pay for the luxury there was no reason why 
they should not have it. When a rich banker drew a check for the 
rates of his premises, rated perhaps at ^10,000, it was of little con- 
sequence whether the amount of the check was ^1,500 or ^i.ooo. 
In like manner it was a matter of indifference to a wealthy inhabi- 
tant of Prince's Gate whether In drawing a check for the rates of hb 
house the amount was ^£"160 orj^aoo. Such persons would rather 
draw for a larger amount and have the comfort of a noiseless pave- 
ment than draw for the smaller amount and revert to the old state 
of things. The author's third propo.sitlon, "that notwithstanding 
many former instances of failure the modem system has achieved a 
fair amount of success, and that there is no apparent reason why its 
use should not be extended," had been drawn with great caution. 
There had been no doubt "a fair amount" of success, and enormous 
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improTements had been made in the wooden pavements of the 
present day, as compared with those put down twenly-eight years 
ago ; but. after all, the question was very largely one of cosL He 
VDuld invite the members to consider Chancer)' Lane, Southampton 
finildings. High Holborn, tomb's Conduit Street, Hatton Garden, 
and Great Ormond Street, which it would be admitted were fair 
rqiresentatives of streets with ordinarj* Ijandon traffic. They were 
all under the jurisdiction of the Holborn District Board of Works. 
Chatuery Lane was first laid with wood in the Michaelmas quarter 
of 1876 by the Improved Wood Pavement Co., which he thought 
was one of the best wood-paving companies in London. The area 
was 1.960 square yards, and the first cost was ^1,557 loj. or about 
151. per square >3rd. The complaints against it were numerous 
and grave. It was laid on the principle adopted by the company 
of transverse boards, with concrete as a foundation. The noise of 
the traffic passing over the granite pavement which previously 
existed was so great that the dwellers In Stone Buildings and C'han- 
eery I^ne petitioned the board to lay down wood pavement, and 
even offered to contribute to the cost ; but after it had been down a 
few years they complained of the shaking of the windows and the 
general unpleasantness, and a.sked that it might be taken up again. 
The company, on being communicated with, stated that they bad 
come to the conclusion that the system adopted was a mistake, and 
that they were prepared to alter it. To their credit It should be 
stated that they took up the whole of the pavement and rclaid it at 
their own cost upon their modern improved system, with entirely 
new blocks and new materials. That was in 1881, and no com- 
plaints as to rumbling and vibration had been made since that 
time. If the pavement lasted till 1886 he should Think it would 
have done its duty, and he would have no cause of complaint. The 
wooden pavement of Souihampton BuiUings, where the traffic was 
much lighter than in Chancery Lane, was laid down in the Christ- 
mas quarter of 1876. U contained 1,063 yards superficial, and the 
cost was ;^8j4, or 15X. per square yard. It was largely relaid in 
the year 1883. The first pavement that he took in hand when he 
was appointed Surveyor of the Holborn Plstrtct was the wood pave- 
ment in Hijih Hatb<>rn^ which he removed, and for which he substi- 
tuted granite pavement in 1857. In the Christmas quarter of 1S77 
a wooden pavement was laid down in High Holborn. The portion 
in the Holborn District contained 3,842 yards superficial, and Its 
cost was £tly°y^ *■*•• which again was about \^s. per square yard. 
That pavement entirely failed to carry out the views, not only of 
bizDself and of the board, but of the company which supphed it, 
although they were paid the highest price for laying it down, and 
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for subsequent maintenance. The pavement was continued through 
New Oxford Street, as far as Tottenham Court Road, and it was 
considered at the time as Bne a sample of wood pavement as had 
been laid in London proper. 

In the early part of 1882, when the pavement had been down 
less than five years, it became evident that its life had gone, and 
that it would have to be taken up. It had been his duly to take up 
the portion in Holborn in sections, in Ibe years 1882-3 ; and not 
one block laid in 1S77 was now to be found there. He might also 
mention, lest it should be thought that the circumstances had arisen 
from some want of care on the part ol the officials of the Holborn 
District, that the portion laid down in the St. Giles's district as far 
as Tottenham Court Road had also been removed and rehiid with 
Va! iie Traven asphalt. The wood pavement in Hatton Garden, 
which was considered a very suitable thoroughfare for the purpose, 
was laid in the Michaelmas quarter of 1&78. It contained 4,679 
yards superficial, and cost ^3.743, or 15J. <id. per square yard. It 
was laid in 1878, and yesterday, May 27, 1884, the Val dc Travers 
Asphalt Company proceeded to take it up, and they were now lay- 
ing down asphalt in its stead. .With those facts before them he 
asked the members of the Institution to pause before they too 
readily indorsed the propositions of the author with reference to the 
economy of wood pavement. 

Traction on Wood and Macadam. — Mr. \V. E. Rich said, he 
thought the question asked by the President with reference to trac- 
tion was most important. He believed that wood pavement was 
extremely favorable in rej;;ard to its low resistance to traction, and 
that was an important element which should encourage its extensive 
adoption. He hoped that some information would be forthcoming 
on the subject, obtained by means of the new dynamometer belong- 
ing to the Metropolitan Board of Works. He had himself had two 
hours' run with it a few months ago in some preliminary trials, and 
he had been surprised at the immense reduction in traction on 
going from a macadamized road to a wood pavement. He believed 
that the traction over a wood pavement did not exceed one half of 
that over a macadamized road, and it was much less than that over 
a stone pavement. 

Merits of Asphalt and Wood.-^lilx. K. Matheson inquired why 
the author had omitted all reference to asphalt. The paper seemed 
to imply that wood was the only alternative to macadam. Mr. Wil- 
liam Haywood had exhausted the subject a few years ago, but he 
thought that later experience might induce him slightly to modify 
his views. In many respects asphalt was better than wood. The 
question of cost was not tbr only one to be considered. In regard 
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to traction he had do doubt that asphalt was much superior to wood ; 
but its alleged slippcriness had at first condemned it, and hindered 
its adoption. He believed it had been found that the difiiculties 
connected with slippennesi had arisen from the inexperience of the 
drivers, and the strangeness of the new pavement to the horses. In 
Holbom, in the St. Giles's District, tJie wood pavement was about 
to be replaced with asphalt ; and Cheapsidc also had an asphalt 
pavemeDt. The low cost of cleaning, and the little delay in layia;^ 
(an asphalt road being ready for use in twelve hours, while the 
author of the paper stated that wood pavement required a week), 
were important points in favor of asphalt over wood. 

Mr. Hugh Mcintosh said that he had not had sufficient experi- 
ence to give a decided opinion upon the question in dispute. In 
his district the authorities were only just beginning the use of wood. 
There were certainly some disadvantages connected with asphalt, 
with which he had made himself acquainted by observation and 
inquiry, and from which wood pavement was entirely free. The 
little experience he bad bad inclined him to favor wood in prefer- 
ence to asphalt. 

Mr. J. Lovegrove remarked that only a very small area of wood 
pavement had been laid In his district. It was put down two years 
af^bythe Improved Wootl Pavement Company, and it had proved 
a successful piece of work. There were two rails passing through 
the centre of its width, and blocks of Guernsey granite, well dressed, 
were placed on each side of the rails. That was a very successful 
way of dealing with the difficulty of obtaining a comparatively 
nmitUss pavemtnt opposite a public building. They had had Val de 
Travers asphalt at first, but the rails and the asphalt did not wear 
well together. Some years ago he had made some experiments with 
a view of testing the cost of the mainlenance of macadamised rimds^ 
and the result was that he advised his board that when the cost was 
found to reach 2s. per square yard, it was time to get rid of macadam 
and lay down wood and stone paving. There was a good deal of 
saving with wood or stone pavement iu the matter of cartage, by 
far less mud being made than on macadamized roads. It was very 
important that all the information obtainable with reference to 
asphalt paving, pitching and wood, should be laid before the mem- 
bers, and their thanks were therefore due to the author for hia 
eflTorts in that direction. 

Criosoting. — tAx. A. Giles, M. P., considered that the author 
had not done justice to the subject of creosote in his statement when 
he said that creosote to a certain extent closed the fibres of the 
wood, and tended to produce premature internal decay. Mr. Giles 
had bad great experience in creosoting, and this was the 6rst time 
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that he had ever heard of creosote tending to promote premature 
decay. It was quite true that the pickhng process was worse than 
useless, but if the blocks, before being laid, were properly creosotcd 
they would last much longer than they did at present. It appeared 
from tlic statistics in the paper that the actual wear was unly 0.144 
or 4 inch per annum. The average duration of wood pavement 
was six or seven years, and as the blocks were six inches deep, 
they only lost about one-sixth of their depth in the whole period of 
their life. The destruction of u^ood pavement was caused, not so much 
by wear as decay, for every one must have noticed that when wood 
pavement was being taken up, a great deal of it was as rotten as 
touchwood. That would not occur if the wood were properly creo- 
soted before being laid. He was sorry the author had not gone 
back to the early days of wood pavement in 1842, of which Mr. 
Giles had a lively recollection. It was nonsense to say that the 
slipperimsi of wood pavement wa* only felt by inexperienced drivers, 
for there were certain states of the atmosphere when the pavement 
became so moist and greasy as to render it absolutely unsafe for 
horses. If something could be devised to prevent that slipperiness, 
a great benefit would be conferred upon the traveling public. 

Mr. S. B. Boulton said that he had had considerable experience 
in ereoseting, but not much in the application of that process to 
wood pavement. It would appear that usually the paving blocks 
were merely dipped in creosote, and perhaps sometimes in a mixture 
of that and other more doubtful substances. Was this a wise course 
to pursue? It waswell known how much the creosoting process had 
been improved by the abandonment, for ordinary engineering pur- 
poses, many years ago, of the mere steeping tank, in favor of the 
cylinder process by vacuum and pressure. In one instance referred 
to by the author, that of the King's Road, the blocks appeared to 
have been prepared by the latter process. In this case only seven 
poundsof creosote percubic foot had been injected. The "resources 
of civiliMtion were not exhausted," however, by the injection of so 
small a quantity. The author had said that these blocks were, 
when taken up, moist internally, although it did not appear that they 
were unsound. The internal moisture could only have resulted from 
one of two causes, either that the wood was not dry enough at the 
time of creosoting, or that the quantity of creosote employed was 
insufficient to prevent the subsequent infiltration of water. Many 
engineers caused to be injected for railway sleepers and other timber, 
10 pounds and 13 pounds of creosote per cubic foot. Even with 
these quantities the injection was partially superficial, but the 
creosote completely saturated the sap wood and softer parts of the 
timber, filling up all cracks and fissures, whilst the ends of the logs^ 
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for some inches up, were usually gorged with the creosote. Small 
pitrces of limber like puvio}^ blocks, should, if prepared, be saturated 
with creosote like the extremities of a sleeper. When timber was 
unprepared the ends of a log absorbed moisture freely ; and this 
must be the case more especially with paving blocks. Moreoveft it 
was not pure water to which the paving block was exposed. Ammo- 
niacal products, the very class of substances which were used in 
experimental putrefying pits for hastening the decay of limber, were 
largely present in the moisture of the London slrecl!». It spoke well 
for the paving blocks, and for the selection of the wood of which 
they had been made, that, unprepared, or slightly prepared as they 
were, they had lasted as well as they had done. He was surprised 
to hear the author of the paper express the opinion that creosoting^ 
by closing the fibres of the wood, tended to produce premature 
internal decay. General experience in this and other countries 
during the last forty-five years was entirely to the contrary. There 
had recently been exhibited at the institution a large collectioD of 
specimens of croesoted wood, sent by various railway administra- 
tions and from other sources, and which had been placed in many 
different kinds of soils. These specimens of ordinary creosoted fir 
timber had remained sound for periods varying from lo to 32 years, 
and showed conclusively that the creosote, which had filled up the 
oater ptjrtion of the fibres, had corapieleiy protected the inner por- 
tion of the wood from decay. To produce such results it was, of 
course, necessary that the wood should be deprived of moisture, and 
that the creosote should be of a suitable kind The wearing away 
of the top surface of the blocks appeared to be rapid ; any decay of 
the woody fibre would doubtless accelerate this ahra.«;ion. Creosote 
bad not only a preservative, but also a hardening effect upon timber, 
and if thoroughly injected could scarcely fail to prolong the dura- 
tion of paring blocks. As regarded the kind of timber to be used, 
be thought that a greater variety might be tried. Clothenburgh had 
been spoken of, and excellent timber could be procured from that 
port, but no better than from various other Swedish ports, or from 
Uemel. Danzic, or Riga. Beech he thought would do good service; 
it absorbed creosote remarkably well, and evidence had recently 
been brought forward of the very long duration of creosoted beech 
sJeepers on the Chemins de Fer dc I'Oucsi in France. English elm 
also absorbed creosote readily, which was not the case with the 
American rock elm. He had recently taken three pieces of ordinary 
fir sleeper wood, three of F.nglish elm, and three of American elm, 
and had subjected them to the creosoting process under nine hours' 
pressure. I'he pieces of timber were all cut to the si;:e of ordinary 1 
paving blocks, 6 inches by 6 inches by 3 inches. 
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The results were : 

Avtragg Qmaniity of CrtosoU Absorbed per Cubic Foot. 

Three pieces of nr ■...,.>. 22 i 

Kn^lish elm ..l.,..., 27 13 

" •' American dm 4 10 

In forests through which he had traveled in Canada, the United 
States, Russia and elsewhere, he had noticed a great waste of timber 
in cutting the lengths for the ordinary purposes of the market. If 
some uniform standard of size for paving blocks were adopted in 
this country, and if it became known that there was a constant 
demand, much of this waste timber might be utilized by being cui 
into blocks, either in the forest or at the shipping port, whilst they 
could be brought here as convenient stowage for vessels at a very 
low rate of freight. He could remember some years ago when his 
offices were in King William Street, near London Bridge, the effect 
produced by taking up the granite pavement and substituting wood. 
No words can describe the sense of relief in the mitigation of the 
roar of a mighty traffic, which was at once experienced by all the 
busy toilers whose work had to be carried on amidst such surround- 
ixigs. 

Mr. E. A. Cnwper agreed that if blocks were creosoted at all 
they should be thoroughly saturated with creosote. It had been 
stated that the author had not dealt with London streets where there 
was a very heavy traffic, but he had actually given the first cost and 
maintenance of the pavement in Ludgate Hill, Aldersgate Streetr 
Leadenhall Street, Fleet Street, and Oxford Street 

Asphalt Superior lo Wood. — Mr. (I. Allan did not think that 
wood pavement was a material to be recommended for further exten- 
sion in the metropolis. About fifteen years ago liis attention was 
first directed to the question when the Val dc Travers asphalt was 
brought before him. He first had it experimented upon in Bombay, 
where it was used tu pave the foot-paths of a number of leading 
thoroughfares, and it was in consequence of its success that be 
became the founder of the Val de Travers Co., and had the material 
introduced for the first time in London, their first contract being for 
Cheapside. When that contract was being carried out, Portland 
cement was used for the first time on an extensive scale. Lime was 
proposed, but upon his recommendation Portland cement was sub- 
stituted in the contract, at an increased cost to the company of 
j^4,ooo. No doubt it was to the excellence of that concrete /^^Amib- 
HoH that the success of the asphalt was due. Wood should be 
regarded as simply a temporary material for paving ; so perishable 
an article should not be thought of for a moment for permanent use. 
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As graoice sets had given place to wood, so wood would have to give 
place to an impervious material, as asphalt, or some future improve- 
ment upon it. Both frost and sunshine had a very destructive action 
upon wood, or any material of an absorbent nature, but asphalt had 
DO absorbent qualities, so that whatever wet might fall upon it was 
rapidly dried up by the atmosphere. The reason why the use of 
asphalt had not rapidly extended was owing to the inefficient arrange- 
ments of the metropolis. These had no doubt been improved of 
late years, but not sufiliciently to justify Vestries and other authori- 
ties in a further extension of asphalt. Asphalt pavement should be 
washed every morning as regularly as a stable or kitchen floor, and 
sanded if necessary, according to the state of the weather. If that 
were done, he believed asphalt would be everywhere demanded. In 
the case of wood sets there was nearly double the joint area of 
granite sets, and the joints were simply receptacles for dirt, mud,, 
and horse droppings, which, in dry weather, were discharged in the 
form of dust. In asphalt there were no joints, and nothing to receive 
the droppings. All the dirt lay upon the surface, ready to be washed 
or swept away. 

Mr. G. H. Stayton. in reply, said he had been glad to hear the 
various points discussed, particularly the criticisms of Mr. Isaacs ; 
bat he regretted the course he bad talcen, feeling convinced that his 
conclusions were wrong, especially as to cost, economy, and further 
extension. With regard to the question of absorption, he would only 
call attention to ablock which had been four or iive years in actual use 
in King's Road. It had been taken up Irom the centre of the road, 
and it showed clearly that the absorption had been practically nil. 
His experience had been that if the wood was sound there was no 
fear whatever of absorption up to a certain point. He had no per- 
sonal knowledge of the system of wood pavement referred to by Mr. 
Lawford as having been laid in 1841, neither had he ascertained the 
caase of its failure. The chief object of the paper was to draw 
attention to the modem system, as from its unprecedented extension 
within the last few years more advantage might be gained by a con- 
sideration of its merits than by going back a period of forty-three 
years. The remarks of Mr. Weaver were valuable from his great 
practical experience in the question, and considerable weight might 
be attached to his opinions thereon. It was satisfactory to note that 
he concurred with the author as to the advantages of the plain sys- 
tem, and the necessity for great care in the use of wood, but a few 
points demanded correction. In the tirst place it was to be regretted 
that Mr. Weaver should have fallen into the error of remarking that 
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one of the author's statements was " that wood pavement was laid 
down belter and cheaper in Chelsea than in any other part of Lon* 
don." The statements advanced in the paper did not in the least 
justify any such cunclusion. He merely asserted that the Cfuhea 
Pavtmenis comprised all the essentials of a sound and economical 
pavement, and that the result had been eminently satisfactory ; but 
he readily admitted that the Improved Wood Pavement Company, 
Hcnson's Company, Messrs, Mowlem & Company, and Messrs. 
Nowell & Robson, had also carried out extremely good and credit- 
able work. The net cost of the Chelsea pavement in Fulham Road 
was rightly staled to have been loU. per square yard more than the 
Kensington part, but Mr. Weaver was in error in asserting that 
the former look forty per cent. longer lime lo execute. The Chelsea 
worlc had been commenced on the 5th of September, i38i, and was 
completed, and the road reopened, on the 15th of November, thus 
giving 149 square yards per diem as the result, whilst the Kensing- 
ton work was carried on in two sections between the sSih of August 
and the 31st of October, giving 145 square yards per diem for each 
section. The Kensington pavement had a large proportion of old 
macadam in the concrete, and the system of blocking, which he 
considered objectionable, bad been adopted ; and there was little 
qnestion that the cost would eventually be as great as that of the 
Chelsea pavement. The wood-paving works, executed in Chelsea 
in 1879 by the board's own staff, saved the ratepayers ^£"3, 160. which, 
fact proved that system might be attended with substantial advan- 
tages. Mr. Weaver's remark as to the difficulty of organizing au 
efficient staff was, in his experience, purely imaginary. The con- 
clusion that when the cost of macadam exceeded \s. (>if. per square 
yard per annum it was time to adopt wood, fully bore out the 
author's view, inasmuch as the 2J. td. mentioned in the first propo- 
sition included 8*/. for cleansing, thus leaving is. 6d. for repairs only. 
Notwithstanding what Mr. Weaver had urged against the use of 
.r/tf(/r, the author's practical experience satisfied him that ihcy were 
preferable to laths, as he had repeatedly seen considerable displace- 
ment of blocks, and irregular widtli of joints, where laths had been 
adopted. The statements of Mr. Isaacs were fallacious and mis- 
leading. He challenged the accuracy of the author's conclusions, 
but failed to refute them by adducing a single reliable fact or figure 
as to annual cost of former or present maintenance, or records of 
traffic-weight, in justification of the position he had assumed. In a 
previous discussion in 1879, on street carriageway pavements, he 
also made certain statements at which Mr. Howarlh expressed con- 
siderable surprise when correcting them. Mr. Isaacs must either 
have paid no attention to the paper and tables attached thereto, or 
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be must have neglected to formulate statistics as to weight of tra£5c 
and cost in bis district, otherwise he could scarcely have made state- 
ments which had no practical value. Mr. Isaacs contended that 
London traffic, in the strict sense of the term, might be seen in the 
Holbom district, but not in the districts of Chelsea or Kensington. 
To a certain extent this was correct, but subject to qualification. In 
Holbom itself the daily maximum traffic-weight per yard width was 
approximately 1,100 tons, in Brompton Road it was 648 tons, and in 
King's Road 603 tons. The author made due allowance for the 
variation in the traffic-weight in preparing the traffic tabic, from 
which it might be assumed that the annual cost of the wood-paving 
in Hotborn, if spread over a period of hfteen years, would be 2f. 
per yard, besides cleansing and sanding 5/. or a total of aj. 5*/. Mr. 
Isaacs has made no attempt to supply figures upon this point, and 
without such information it could only be assumed that he had not 
given full attention to the subject. He had apparently intended to 
show that the experience of Mr. Weaver and the author was such 
that their opinions upon wood paventents with*' London traffic" 
ought not to be indorsed, but he failed to adduce any serviceable 
information in opposition to those opinions. It might, therefore, be 
assumed that he had taken no pains to make himself acquainted 
with the statistics relating to his experience, which would certainly 
have been an easy matter in so small a district as Holbom, 
which had but fifteen miles of streets (of which three-fourths of a 
mile were macadamized, and 16,000 square yards were wood), 
whereas in Chelsea and Kensington combined there were 108 miles 
of streets, of which forty-one miles were macadamized, and 317,000 
square yards were wood. But apart from this, the paper dealt with 
pavements subjected to " London traffic " in its broadest sense. 
Several instances were given in which the actual life of block had ex- 
ceeded seven years, notwithstanding that the daily traffic-weight was 
upwards of 1,000 tons per yard width. Mr. Isaacs was evidently 
under a misapprehension as to the meaning of the item of 3J. 3</. 
per yard in the first proposition^ as he deducted the 1 \d. for cleans- 
ing from ts. 2(/., instead of js. lod., as explained previously, and in 
the foregoing reply to Mr. Weaver's remarks. The first proposition 
was, "That where the ascertained annual cost of maintaining and 
cleansing a macadamized carriageway exceeds is. 21/. per square 
yard • • • the substitution of wood is desirable." 
The figures {2s. 21/.) were arrived at by working out the cost of 
wood pavement, including first cost, interest on loans, repairs, 
renewals, and cleansing, for a period of fifteen years, in the follow- 
ing manner — viz.: 
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First cost lo 6 

Rupatrfi a 4 

Renewals of blDck.t every Hev«ii years 12 S 

Interest on loons 3 S 

25 11 

Per Annum 1 8f 

Add cleansing and sanding o s 

Total a If 



If, therefore, the author's experience was of any practical value. 
he was satisfied that wood wa$ undoubtedty a desirable and econom- 
ical pavement, as compared with macadam, under the above-named 
circumstances. The observations of Mr. Rich respecting traction 
confirmed the statement in the paper as to the low resistance of 
wood pavement to traction. The author had not used the new dyna- 
mometer belonging to the Metropolitan Board of Works, but as 
regarded the average distance that a horse might be expected to 
travel without falling, Mr. W. Haywood, M. Inst. C. E., reported in 
1874 that on granite it was 132 miles, on asphalt 191 miles, and on 
wood 446 miles, whilst the injuries to horses and obstructions to 
traffic were greatest on asphalt and least on wood. Mr. Mathcson's 
remark that in many respects aspkalt was better than wood coin- 
cided with the author's views which also explained why the consid- 
eration of asphalt had been excluded from the paper. Within the 
last month the entire carriageway of a street under the author's 
charge had been paved by the French A.sphalt Company, this system 
of pavement having been adopted principally on sanitary grounds. 
The author did not agree with Mr. Allan that wood was likely to be 
superseded by a.*!phalt, at any rate in the principal West End 
thoroughfares, unless the reputation of the former became damaged 
in consequence of their neglect, as described under the head of " Man- 
agement." Obviously, both wood and asphalt medfJ constant attention 
in the matter of washing, cleansing and sanding ; but however suit- 
able asphalt might be for footways, the author could only repeat, 
that nothing but downright neglect in the management of wood was 
likely to lead to it.s extension, on account of slipperiness and the 
cruelty to horses which its adoption entailed. Mr. Giles and Mr. 
Botjlton made some remarks pertinent to ereosoting. The author in 
no way desired to do injustice to the .sy.stem, his experience of creo- 
soting piles having been favorable ; but however desirable in theory 
it might be to creosote wood-pavement blocks, his experience did 
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not convince him that it was good in practice. Some few years 
since he had seen wood pavement taken up at Westminster, whe« 
creosoted blocks had been used. Many u£ the blocks were inter-1 
nally as rotten as touchwood, and the sappy blocks had worn down 
greatly under the pressure of traffic. Tt was difficult to sec that 
any advantage or economy could be gained by the adoption of creo- 
sote, and the author was strongly of opinion that the surface of 
blocks gorged at the rate of 10 or 13 pounds per cubic foot, would 
become so slippery, and the jointing so unsatisfactory, that the sys- 
tem would create dissatisfaction. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. G. P. Culverwell approved of the contour of the carriage- 
way in Fig. 1, but thought that, if anything, the slopes might be 
reduced. It was ordinarily admitted that wood was a roost slippery 
roadway, and thus every precaution should be taken. The sharp 
camber of the old macadam or stone pavement was too often fol- 
lowed, but it was unsuitable, and placed vehicles at a disadvantage,] 
especially when starting from the curb. The cross-section should 
be represented by two gradients, say of i in 40, from the channels 
to the crown, the latter being slightly eased off. In level roads 
the cross-section necessarily varied somewhat in order to drain to 
the gullies. 
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Figures 5 and 6 were typical sections, and had been carefully 
taken recently. The east aud south ends respectively were at gul- 
lies, whilst the west and north ends were midway between gullies, 
both streets being level. It was to be noted thai ileep ^radienti. 
transversely were especially objectionable, as in this direction the 
blocks were made to abut close one to the other without any joint, 
xnd this gave little foot-hold. He did not comprehend the remarks 
as to pitth'pine producing a " jarring, bumping motion." He had 
examined the portion of that pavement in King's Road, and traveled 
over It in various vehicles without noticing any increase of bumping 
notion, but there was somewhat greater resonance than where the 
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wood was softer. He would expect to find the coefficient of elas- 
ticity of pitch-pine greater than of yellow wood. It was misleading 
to say that cnosoting "tends tn produce premature internal decay," 
although, indeed, perhaps the large amount of inferior work done in 
the market might form a sufficient excuse. Creosoting consisted in 
driving out the sap, and then substituting oil. If the first portion 
of the operation was not effected, the oil formed merely an external 
coating, preventing the sap fromcscaping, and "dry rot " set up. He, 
however, thought that creosoting was unnecessary and even in some 
respects undesirable for wood paving. Creosote was chiefly of use 
in the case of porous woods exposed on all sides to the weather, in 
prolonging the ordinary life of the sapwowl and wood next the sap. 
Il did not render the sapwood harder, or better able to withstand 
abrasion under traffic ; and It was almost useless to creosote the 
heart-wood of pitch pine, the wood being already so full of resin 
that little oil was taken in. He had no hesitation in saying that the 
money expended in creo.soting would be better laid out in the care- 
ful selection of heart-wood timber of uniform quality; and he 
thought there were data to show that the life of pitch-pine pavement 
might, without undue maintenance, easily reach ten to twelve years 
as a fin^l-class roadway under the traffic standard of 750 tons per 
yard width per day. Tlie depth of block should be regulated to 
some extent by the weight of traffic, the aim being that the block 
should be fairly worn out by abrasion just before decay from weather 
or other causes set in. With pitch-pine, even 5 inches appeared 
unnecessarily deep, considering that the maximum annual wear in 
King's Road was given as under o.i inch, and in Oxford Street 
blocks (presumably deal), worn as thin as 1^ inch, had not failed 
under itie traffic. 

" Ti^drasing " was important, but the niaterlal used was often 
unsuitable and too much was put on, with ;i result that, upon the 
first rain, the roadway was almost impassable for pedestrians, as in 
the case of the Strand al Charing Cross when last repaired. The 
material should be fine-screened sharp gravel, deposited in success- 
ive thin layers. Stones of the size of walnuts only rolled about, the 
wood not presenting a sufficiently hard anvil to crush them, and 
the material did not work its way into the wood so well when in a 
thick layer. 

The opening up 0/ stteetifor rep.nrs to gas and water mains, etc., 
was most objectionable, and peculiarly so in the case of wood pave- 
ment, owing Cu the time necessary for the proper restoration of the 
latter. It was to be regretted that a comprehensive scheme had not 
been carried out whereby to provide subway accommodations in the 
metropolis for gas and water pipes, telegraph and telephone wires 
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etc Many of the streets were much too narrow, whilst the evil daily 
increased, and thus every means should be taken to supplement 
their deficiencies. 

More information was desirable so as to be able to determine 
the description of wood, size of block, and width of joint best 
adapted tu varying conditions of traffic and gradient. He thought 
I to 20 too steep for any of the forms of wood-paving at present 
employed ; and whenever the gradient exceeded i in 40, extra pro- 
vision should be made for cleansing and sanding, especially in time 
of frost. 

S/oam Sttytt at present aflordcd a good opportunity for exami- 
nation, as the paving and concrete foundation were being taken up 
throughout its whole length for a width of about 16 feet, in connec- 
tion with new sewerage works. Such examination showed that the 
concrete /<7uW.[7//(>A was clean and sound, and there was no appear- 
ance of moisture or objectionable matter having infiltrated. The 
hlocks were not perceptibly rounded on top, and were in good condi- 
tion, showing little soakage, and the cement grout bonded to them 
remarkably well. The cement joints were of uniform width, and 
were very little below the level of the blocks. The blocks were 
burred about ^ inch upon the sides next the cement, and not at alt 
at the ends where block bore against block. This pointed to the 
conclusion that blocks of uniform thickness, laid touching each 
other upon all four sides, and without any cement or other joint, 
would form a most durable pavement, whilst upon level roads It 
might give a sufficient foot-hold. The compression set up would 
effectually keep the blocks in place, and prevent infiltration of 
moisture. Expansion in the transverse direction of the street 
appeared to have been sufficiently allowed for, as the blocks bedded 
fairly upon the concrete, and no buckling away from it or disturb- 
ance of the foot -pavements, had been noticed. That the compression 
in the longitudinal direction of street was great was evidenced by 
the line of blocks continually cambering toward the free end. This 
camber averaged about one inch in the excavation width of sixteen 
feel. This showed the advisability of laying wood pavements in 
long eveo gradients ; and where the vertical curves at the summit 
levels were sharp, expansion should be provided for, otherwise 
buckling, followed by disintegration, might take place. Compression 
was most desirable for wood, and directly added to the life of the 
blocks, whilst further preventing objectionable soakage. Hence it 
appeared why a rigid joint, such as cement, was preferable to a 
mastic one. In the latter case, in place of the wood being com- 
pressed, the substance of the joint itself was expelled, and part, no 
doubt (especially if the transverse expansion had not been allowed 
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for), found its way underneath the blocks, and uneven bedding, 
followed by disintegration, resulted. In connection with this matter 
of compression appeared a direct objection to the use of croesoted 
blocks, as these did not expand, and compression was not set up, and 
also the cement grout did not bond to them as well as to plain ones. 
This explained the several instances noted by the author of the case 
with which croesoted blocks were taken up, and of the moisture 
having been found between them. 

He was informed of one case — that of the long-girder bridge 
over the River Foyle, at Londonderry — in which the cement grout 
had never set. This the engineer in charge attributed, no doubt 
correctly, to the unremitting vibration night and day, as every care 
had been taken with the materials. Henson's patent felt bed and 
joint appeared peculiarly applicable to such cases. 

In conclusion, he conj^ratulated the author upon having at an 
early stage adopted an excellent and economical system of pave- 
ment, singularly free from faults or objections, and une that bid 
fair, with minor modifications only, to be largely employed in the 
future. 

Mr. W. H. Delano regretted that the author should have per- 
petuated confusion by using the words " asphalt" " asphaltic," when 
the substances he referred to were evidently gas-lar and gas-tar- 
mastic — namely, gas-tar mixed with chalk and gravel. Asphalt was 
a natural bituminous limestone ; asphalt-mastic was the same, mixed 
with natural bitumen, and when mixed with grit was called gritted 
asphaltic mastic* He understood that pine sets cut from Swedish 
yellow deals six inches deep, three Inches wide, and eight to eleven 
inches long, laid on a Portland cement foundation six inches thick, 
cost \os. 6d. per square yard, exclusive of demolition of old roads, 
carting away old materials, and regulating the subsoil to a proper 
contour. This price was low and probably misleading as a guide to 
contractors' prices for similar work, for it seemed to include no 
general expenses. A contractor paid rates and taxes, interest on 
money disbursed, cost of plant and tools, rent, employees, which 
made his general expenses from fifteen to twenty per cent. Local 
boards, who were their own contractors, had none of these to count, 
but it was probable that their general expenses really exceeded those 
c^ a contractor, just as the management of railways by the State cost 
more than that of private companies. The standard traffic of 750 
tons per yard width per diem seemed a misleading formula, for the 
wear and tear of a road did not depend so much upon the weight 
passing over It as upon the speed at which that weight traveled. 
There was also the important clement of width of tire, the state of 

* Minutes of Proceeding Inst. C. B., vol. ix, p. 341). 
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the atmosphere, the camber of the road, and the mode o( traffic, 
croRS, heavy, one side empty, the other loaded, etc.. etc. Take the new 
three-horse Parts omnibuses carrying, when full, forty-six people 
including driver and conductor, weighing, when full, 5^ tons, the 
width of the wheel tires being only 3^ inches, running at a speed of 
seven to nine miles an hour, and compare the same weight on a 
4)-feet wide smooth cast-iron roller dragged at i ^ miles an hour. 
The latter improved a road, the former rapidly destroyed it. 

The author having alluded to the tiHfod pavement laid down by 
the Improved Wood Company in J'ltris, he would make some 
remarks on that interesting work, having watched it daily from its 
beginning. It had been carried out in September, i88i,on a portion 
of Che Boulevard Poissonniere, of the Rue Montmatre, and a cross- 
road formed by the two. The gradient of the farmer was nearly 
four in 100. It had been laid by skilled English workmen, with the 
thickness of concrete and wood, as above stated, and had resisted, up 
to the present, some of the heaviest traffic in the world. It was fair 
to state, however, that the winters of 1881-2-3 had been remarkably 
mild, and the summers of 1882-3 remarkably cool. In March, 1884, 
the first repairs had been effected, and now (July, 1884), although 
the road was in good order, some of the sets had become spongy, 
and those in the lines of traffic were rounded at the edges. On a 
wet day the wheels of the omnibuses, by expre.ssing the surface 
moisture, left seemingly white tracks behind them. Now, large 
surfaces of wood pavement were being laid all over Paris, chiefly in 
substitution of macadam, and four rival contractors were in the field. 
Tht /rice for all is as near alike as possible, say 33 francs the square 
meter, or 14s. io</. the square yard ; but it must be noted that the 
Paris octroi on cement was la francs the ton, and on wood 7 francs 
50 cents the cubic meter, which increased the cost price by about 
t franc 50 cents the square meter, or say li. the square yard as com- 
pared with that of London. TAe system 0/ deferred paymenU had 
been adopted all round ; the prime cost of 23 francs was spread over 
a period of eighteen years, interest and compound interest being 
allowed on both sides at the rate of 7 per cent, per annum, 'i'his 
g»vc 1 francs 35 cents per annum for first cost, to which was added 
for maintenance 3 francs 50 cents per squ.are meter per annum, 
equal to 4 francs 85 cents per square meter per annum for first cost 
and maintaining, for a period of eighteen years, or 3J. \d. per 
square yard. This price had been subsequently increased so as 
to include demolition of old roads, but to a slight extent only. 
When M. L^on Say was Prefect of the Seine, in 1872, he repudiated 
ibe system of deferred payments, stating that it was a disguised 
loan, and that a municipality could always borrow money for work 
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at a lower rale of interest than from a contractor. The above price 
was about what the author considered a good contractor's bargain, 
as made by the Improved Wood Company in 1876, for the mainte- 
nance of Piccadilly roadway for fifteen years. It had often been 
remarked that the materials for tnaking roads were few, say stone 
sets or flags, wood, macadam, asphalt, the tcsselated pavement laid 
in concrete by the Roman-f, and lava flags, as in Naples and Catania. 
Meuadam was certainly condemned for heavy traffic in all large 
towns as being loo costly in maintenance and Xoo disagreeable owing 
to its dust and mud, choking of drains, making mud-hanks in rivers, 
etc., and the tendency of the day was to substitute for it a noi.seless 
pavement. The macadamized road of the Champs Elys^es, Paris, now 
nearly all replaced by wood, cost for maintenance 1 7 francs per square 
meter per annum, say ijr. 8d. per square yard ; that of the Boule- 
vards, di. Sd. per square yard. The proper way to lay wood wd& upon 
a smooth cement concrete. Concrete was being used in Paris now 
as a foundation for granite sets, as in Berlin and Vienna. Wood 
might answer for wide, well-ventilated thoroughfares, but to use it 
for narrow streets was anti-hygienic. Wood absorbed the urine of 
horses, and the diluted filth of the streets ; horse-dung clung to it, 
and in dry weather it gave rise to horse-dung dust. 

For traflic, wood was excellent for the first two or three years, 
but as soon as it became fibrous and worn, like an old tooth-brush, it 
would certainly give off poisotwus emanations under a hot sun, and 
remain damp in winter. It lacked that first quality for a hygienic 
roadway of impermeability; and was far less durable than asphalt; 
for Cheapside, laid in asphalt in 1878, had never been renewed, and 
its repairs had never stopped the traffic for one minute since it had 
been laid, whereas wood was entirely renewed in six to seven years. 
It might be safely predicted that a reaction would set in against wood 
within the next few years. The Paris engineers stated in article 19 of 
their specification for wood pavements: " The administration reser\'cs 
to itself the faculty of suppressing at any time any part whatever or 
even the whole of the roads paved with wood." He might add that 
the cost of the compressed asphalt pavemeni now being lUid round and 
inside the new Hotel des Postes, Paris{about 1 0,000 square roeters),con- 
sisting of a 6-inch Portland cement foundation and asphalt 2 inches 
thick was 19 francs 50 cents the square meter, say 12s. 5/ the square 
yard, and the yearly maintenance for ten years 2 francs per square 
meter, or n. 41/. per square yard. In the Rue de Richelieu the two 
s)'Stems of noiseless roadways, asphalt and wood, had been laid this 
year side by side ; a few years would prove which of the two pos- 
sessed most durability. 
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Mr. H. Faija said that as it seemed to be admitted that the life 
of wood pavement was tiependmt, to a rather important extent, on the 
ftmndation on which the wood-blocks were laid, he agreed with the 
aathor that it was better to have good, clean ballast for the forma- 
tion of the concrete, than to use the broken granite which existed in 
the old roadway, from which it would be hardly possible to make a 
good concrete. Even after the granite had been screened it was 
vcr>'diny, and all the holes and interstices, which for the production 
of concrete should be filled with cement, were filled with dirt. Then, 
again, the screening removed not only the dirt, but also the smaller 
pieces of stone, leaving only the large pieces, so that to secure a 
sound concrete a much larger quantity of cement would have to be 
used than was necessary with the balla.st, But as this extra amount 
of cement was not used, the concrete was very rough, very open, 
and consequently neither strong nor sufficiently smooth to receive 
the blocks; it was therefore necessary to lay a surfacing of sand and 
cement on which to set the blocks. This surfacing must, in time, 
break up and become reduced to powder, for it had not a thickness 
sufficient to resist hard wear, nor was it humogeneous with the 
concrete underneath. The author had stated the cost of the concrete 
at 2i. 'i\d. per square yard, and it was therefore evident that if the 
concrete had to be relaid or materially repaired every seven years 
when the blocks were renewed, the maintenance would be consid- 
erably increased beyond the figures given in the paper ; and might 
probably account for the high cost of maintenance which exists in the 
Holbom District. In fact, the concrete should be regarded as the 
permanent road which might from time to time be covered with wood 
or other material more suitable than itself to the requirements of the 
traffic. The concrete to be thus permanent should be one homo- 
geneous mass throughout, without surfacing of any kind, such a 
concrete as resulted from a well-proportioned aggregate properly 
manipulated, and he therefore was certain that In putting a well- 
made concrete under the wood blocks, the author had acted to the 
best advantage for his Vestry. 

With reference to the number of experiments of the ctrntnt 
which he had made for the author, aitd which had been published 
in their entiretv. be should like tu say that in every case he sent his 
report to the author on the completion of the seven days* test, and 
that therefore the extracts from these reports, which were given in 
the paper, were not to be considered as defining the nature of the 
cement as shown by future experiments, but simply as his opinion 
of the cement at that date. No doubt a finer-ground cement would 
have been preferable, and would probably have enabled the author 
U> obtain the strength he required with the larger proportion of 
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aggregale — viz., 7 lo i instead of the 5^ to i which he found it 
necessary to use, and would therefore have resulted in economy : 
otherwise the cement was of good quality and well suited to the 
purpose. 

Mr. A. Southam observed that his experience as Surveyor for 
the Wandsworth Hoard of Works at Clapham, enabled him to con- 
firm the author's conclusions. In October, 1880, \hc Jfigh Stnrtt 
Clapham vas paved with ifofd by the London Tramways Company 
and the Wandsworth Board. In the centre of the road were two 
lines of tramway ; these had been previously paved with several 
kinds of asphalt, and all had failed ; the margins of the carriageway 
were macadam. The tramway was pavtd under the direction of the 
engineer to the company, with plain deal blocks grouted with cement; 
the margins, 3,600 square yards, were laid by the Improved Wood 
Paving Company for the Wandsworth Doard with blocks dipped in 
creosote on a bed of 6 inches of concrete, composed of Thames bal- 
last and Portland cement, in the proportion of 6 to 1 , at a cost of 
\\s. per square yard. The excavation was undertaken by the 
Wandsworth Board ; the value of the macadam somewhat exceeded 
the cost of breaking up, carting, and sifting it for use elsewhere. 
The pavement had been mainUntud by the Improved Wood Com- 
pany free of cost for three years, when they expressed their willing- 
ness lo enler into a contract to maintain it for a further period of 
fifteen years at loi/. per square yard per annum, and to leave it in 
good order at the end of that term ; but although that was consid- 
ered a small sum the Guard had thought it desirable to maintain it 
themselves. Both the pavement laid by the Improved Wood Paving 
Company and the Tramway Company were in good order, no repairs 
having yet been required, and the work had been done nearly four 
years. In any extension of wood-paving he would uu plain well- 
seasoned yelimL' deal wood blocks grouted with Portland cement, 
laid on concrete, formed of the old macadam, sifted and mixed with 
Portland cement. He considered that it was expedient lo have 
large Uforks executed by contract, but the maintenatiee should be under- 
taken by the parish authorities who had the control of the road. 

Mr. G. F. White expressed his satisfaction with the paper, 
which he thought was a valuable supplement to those of Mr. Deacon 
and Mr. Howarth. Considerable experience had been gained in 
the intervening five years as to the endurance of wood as a pave- 
ment. The statistics collected by the author should help, he 
thought, to set at rest many questions on which opinions were 
divided some years back. There were two points un which he 
desired to offer a few remarks. The first related lo the character of 
the foundation to be used under the wood. The second, to the 
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mu>dt iti which the blocks shauiJ he laiJ •with re/ereme tp one another. 
Il seemed now to be quite agreed that the indispensable condition 
Qf securing a good and lasting paving was a firm and unyielding 
foundaiivn, and tt was also conceded that no material was so fit for 
this purpose as concrete made of Portland cement and gravel, in the 
proportion of i part of cement to 5 or 6 parts of gravel. The author 
seemed to be of opinion that a thickness of 6 inches was suf- 
ficient for all purposes. Mr. White concurred in this viewwherethc 
soil under the concrete was hard and undisturbed ; but where the 
ground had to be picked up to provide for gas or water pipes, as 
was so generally the case, he thought the layer of concrete should 
ool be less than 8 to 9 inches, especially in thoroughfares where the 
traffic was heavy. He had noticed in certain cases, and especially 
in Pall Mall, where the wood paving was probably in a worse con- 
dition than in any street in London, that the excavation for the con- 
crete base had been very unequal in depth, the sub-stratum having 
in some cases been hardly removed at all, while in other parts there 
were holes 12 and 13 inches deep, which had been filled up with hard 
rubbish ; and over this surface had been laid a bed of concrete, 
averaging hardly more than j inches in thickness. Such a mode of 
proceeding could only have one result, which had been predicted 
while the work was in progress — namely, tlie speedy breaking up of 
the pavement, with the consequent necessity of replacing it within a 
year or two. As a matter of fact that was what happened. The 
pavement showed signs of subsidence almost immediately; and, 
though the middle of the roadway had been in pan re-laid, the gen- 
erality of the work was in as bad condition as ever. The author 
had mentioned two cases in which the concrete had been laid 12 
inches thick, and though in the one case (Regent Street) the advan- 
tage had been nullified by the inferior quality of the wooden road 
laid upon it, it was to be inferred from the description of another 
example in Parliament Street that the life of the wood road would, 

I in the author's estimation, be considerably increased by the extra 
solidity of the deep foundation. From a careful consideration of 
the whole question, Mr. White had come to the conclusion (1) that 
the concrete should in all cases have a thickness sufficient to make 
it act as a beam in bridging over these inequalities of excavation. 

[(a) That the life of the wood was in direct proportion to the immo- 
bility of the foundation, which must be deep enough to resist from 
the first (he hammering action of horses' hoofs and the heavy pres- 
tore of wheels. The second consideration to which he would advert, 
was the ^c-ay in which the bfocis should he Uiiil together in the road- 
way, and which resolved itself practically into a question of joints, 
or no joints. Now in the various pavings reported on by the author 
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every sort of jointing seemed to have been tried, and though he 
had judtciously abstained from dogmatically asserting his opinion, 
lest he should perchance be regarded as the partisan of any panicu- 
lar system, there seemed to be Httlc doubt that he had a strong 
preference for laying the blocks together as closely as they could be 
put, and filling in the interstices with Portland cement grout. In 
this view Mr. White heartily concurred, and was glad tu find it was 
also the opinion of Mr. Howarth. He believed that the use of 
gromies or wide Joints^ as affording foot-hoid for horses, was of very 
doubtful advantage, since, when the paving was perfectly dry or 
thoroughly wet. tlie foot-hold was complete, even with a jointless 
material tike asphalt ; and when the pavement was in the intermedi- 
ate state of slipperincss, caused by frost or London fog, the grooved 
paving gave no more support to horses than did the close joint, the 
reason being that the mud fdling of the joints, taken in connection 
with the rounded edges of the blocks, was rather a cause than a pre- 
ventive of slipperiness, which was altogether absent in the case of 
the continuous paving. Another argument against settingthe blocks 
apart was the fact that their being so set helped the abrasion and 
rounding of their arrises, which was not only in itself an dement of 
deterioration, but tended after a time to create a sort of corduroy 
rt>ad, on which the wheels bumped from one block to another, pro- 
ducing thereby a jar very detrimental to comfort in driving over it. 
If any proof were needed of the correctness of this statement, one 
had only to drive in Oxford Street, over the road running from the 
Marble Arch eastward, to feel the difference in smoothness and com- 
fort of the close-jointed pavement in comparison with the grooved 
and bumpy road which succeeded it further east. 

Mr. White had been told by omnibus drivers, who were excel- 
lent judges, that if the wide-jointed pavements were universal ia 
London streets, there would not be a driver without a spinal com- 
plaint at the end of a twelvemonth. As regards the dirgction in 
whiih the blocks should he laid '\x\ relation to the street, there would 
seem to be no doubt that it should be transversely to its length, like 
ordinary stone paving. In the paving before referred to in Pall 
Mall, the blocks had for some inscrutable reason been laid diagon- 
ally, than which nothing could be imagined more unsafe for horses, 
or more prejudicial to the comfort of those who drove over them, 
especially when the joints were, as in the ca.se of one exhibited, \\ 
inches in thickness. This particular pavement appeared from the 
author's statement to have been constructed ata cost of about S^. per 
square yard, about one-half the price at which most other roads had 
been laid. It was in his knowledge that the expense of making it 
had been largely subsidized by the clubs and the War Office, who 
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had not talten the ordinary precaution of employing an inspector to 
watch its construction, but bad left it entirely to tire parochial 
authorities, of whose parsimony and ignorance it remained unhap- 
pily a convincing proof. It was lo be hoped such a stale of things 
would not easily recur, thuuxh he was not without fear that the 
ncighburing roadway of Cockspur Street and Charing Croiis, quite 
recently laid, would manifest before long the consequences of insuf- 
ficient foundation. This led him to inquire whether it was impob- 
sible to institute some more authiyritative control than at present 
existed over the constmction of the wood roads of London. The 
information gathered by Mr. Howarth and by Mr. Stayton was as 
■unple and specific as would have been collected by a select commit* 
lee sitting on the question, and must surely therefore be sufficient 
as a guide to some uniform plan for the execution of such works. 
The question then became whether such uniformity could be 
enforced on the difl^erent parochial bodies of the metropolis. The 
roadways were for the comfort of the whole community — not of 
individual parishes ; and he couid heartily wish that such a body as 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, which seemed to have most things 
under its management, could actively intervene to give the rate- 
payers the benefit of the investigations which had been made on the 
subject, instead of leaving them any longer to be the victims, both 
in pocket and in comfort, of every experimenter who might have a 
nostrum to recommend or a patent to push. 

Mr. Stayton, in reply to the correspondence, remarked that such 
observations as those made by Mr. Culverwell were extremely prac- 
tical and valuable. He, however, felt compelled to reassert ht& 
opinion that the pitch-pint bUnks in King's Road created an unpleas- 
ant ** jarring" mo/ion when driving over them. He had many 
times experienced it, and on a recent occasion the effect was very 
apparent. Possibly this evil could be mitigated by the application 
of Henson's felt bed and joint. He was glad that Mr. Culverwell 
had so clearly expressed his reasons for declining to suppoit the 
creoioie theory, feeling convinced that the extra cost of creosoting 
could be better expended in the selection of the timber. He cun- 
cnrrcd in Mr. Delano's objection to the terms *' asphalt" and 
" asphaltie " as applied to the wood pavement laid by the Asphaltic 
Wood Pavement Company ; obviou.sly the British asphalt used by 
them was a manufactured article, and the name might lead to con- 
fusion. Wliere the word *' asphaltic " appeared in tables, it merely 
referred to the "Asphaltic" Company's system, in the same way 
that " Henson's" or the " Improved " systems had been referred to. 
He did not find that the wood in Chelsea " gave off poisomms eman- 
ati&ns under a hot sun," although it had been laid 5^ years ; thi& 
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fact, however, could be accounted for^ because its surface was tbor* 
oughly watered and machine-swept twice a week during the suni- 
mer, independently ot the attention described under the heading of 
management. Any neglect of this service, however, would soon 
create the unpleasant condition described. He assumed that it 
would be taken for granted that the thickness of concr^.te fo'indati&m 
referred to by Mr. White (six inches) would only be adopted where 
the soil was hard and undisturbed, and he could refer to numerous 
instances in the Chelsea pavements where the thickness was from 
8 to 10 inches; infact.adepth of 12 inches had been laid fora long 
distance over the site of a suspicious gas trench in Stoane Street. 

WOOD AND ASPHALT PAVEMENT FOR CITIES AND TOWNS.* 

From the experience of the city of Liverpool we may glean 
some interesting facts respecting the use of wood for pavements. 

Durabiiity of Wood Pavement. — In special reports by the engineer 
of Liverpool. Mr. Clement Dunscombe, it is stated that it would not 
be prudent to assume a longer life than ten years for wood, under 
the best conditions, and of the superior class laid down in that city. 
In streets of minor traffic this may be exceeded, but in those of 
heavy traffic it will be reduced. 

(The life of natural-rock asphalt pavement may be taken as at 
least twelve years). In one street paved with wood, with a traffic of 
94,000 tons per yard of width per annum, the wear was at the rate 
of J-inch per annum. In another street, with 302,000 tons per 
annum, the wear was 0.58 inches. The wear is found to be greater 
in the latter years of the life of wood than in the first years. Mr. 
Dunscumbc estimates the wear within tramway tracks at about one- 
third more than the remainder of a roadway. 

Gravel on Wood Pavement. — He states that to keep a wood 
pavement in good condition it should be graveled. *' The fibres of 
the wood ought never to come under direct wear, but the surface 
should be kept indurated with sharp gravel." 

Objection to Wooa in Tramway Streets. — The tmequal wear of 
the blocks between rails of tramways he consdders to be a serious 
drawback to the use of wood in tramway streets. " Properly laid 
tramways ought not to present the slightest impediment to even the 
narrowest -wheeled traffic, and in order to maintain them and the 
track in proper order it is necessary to use materials for paving of 
the most durable kind — such as the toughest syenite sets — which 
shall approach most closely in wear to that of steel rails. By such 
a selection of materials only can the repairs to the pavement due 
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to the unequal vcar of sets and rails be kept at a minimum." The 
life of steel rails in Liverpool tramways is about sixteen to twenty 
yc»rs, whibt the wear of the hardest wot>d is considerable. When 
ibe wood has worn down to the extent of half an inch at or near the 
rails^ it should be relaid— at least that portion adjacent to and 
between the tracks, as it endangers the wheels of light vehicles if 
H is not done. This first repair will come where traffic is hea\7 in 
about two to four years with wood pavements, and Che frequent 
tearing up of the street for repairs shows the necessity of using a 
more durable material. 

Cost of Maintenance. — The cost of maintenance of wood pave- 
inent is placed at about 45 cents per yard per annum, and of gravel- 
ing, watering, and scavenging at 22 cents. The cost of maintenance' 
of syenite sets is placed on the contrary at 4 cents, and of watering 
and scavenging 14 cents per sqnare yard only. 

From a paper by Mr. Park Neville, M, Inst. C. E^* we gather 
additional information as to foreign practice, ft is well known 
that wood pavements have met with considerable favor abroad, on 
account of their freedom from noise and greater safety to animals 
against falling. The number of patents on wood pavement is con- 
siderable, eight different ones being described, and among them 
some of those with which we are familiar, but under different names. 

Asphalt W00d Pavement. — The " asphalt wood pavement " seems^ 
to be the one most recently adopted. In this a thorough concrete 
foundation is made and accurately shaped. On this is placed a 
^tnch of asphalt mastic, on which croesoted wood blocks are placed, 
with spaces of half an inch between rows, and the blocks carefully 
breaking joint in the rows. The lower portion of the spaces for a 
to 2} inches up is filled with melted asphalt, and the remainder with 
cement grout with gravel. In London this costs $4 per »iuare yard,' 

Cieaniitust and Durability. — Colonel Haywood, of London, says 
wood can be kept cleaner than asphalt and at less expense. He 
estimates the life there at six to nineteen years, or ten years without 
repairs, but those who have ridden over the Piccadilly will have 
learned that in less time than this they become anything but a 
smooth pavement, owing to the unequal wear of the blocks, 

Mr. Strachan estimates the cost of scavenging wood at one- 
sixth that of macadam. 

While one-third of a load of mud is being taken on an average 
from wood pavements, there will be two loads taken from granite 
and four from macadam. 

* A Description of Wood and Asphah Pavement for Cities and TowDS^ 
Read before the lustitution of Civil Engiuvers of Ireland, April, 1S86. 
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Pmtnda^n. — Mr. O. H. Howard argues that the arch form of a 
street cannot be relied upon for distributing the pressure, and he, 
with others, claims that the wood should be considered merely as a 
surface or veneer ; the sine qua non for wood paving is a thoroughly 
good concrete foundation, and this is the real basis of the pavement. 
Great stress is laid upon crcosoting and upon the use of only hard, 
tough wood ; and one wood pavement on a bridge is mentioned as 
having outlasted some granite blocks on the same bridge. 

In reference to the concrete foundation, Mr. Deacon is quoted 
as follows : "The ground on which the foundation is to be laid is 
first well watered ; upon this is then scattered a layer of wet broken 
stones, on which is spread a thin stratum of cement mortar, and 
then a further layer of broken stones. This last layer is then 
beaten into the lower layer with beaters like large spades. This is 
followed by another layer uf mortar, and a third of stones, until the 
required thickness is attained, when the surface is well beaten and 
finished by rubbing with the beaters to the proper curvature to 
receive the pavement The cost of such a foundation is about 94 
cents a square yard, and bituminons mastic foundations, six inches 
thick, cost ill Liverpool 88 cents per yard. 

Mr. James Newlands consolidated a foundation by excavating 
eighteen inches, then filling up to the grade needed for placing 
granite sets upon with old macadam material and allowing the traffic 
to come upon it several months. The surface was then leveled, an 
inch of pebbles placed on it, and the sets placed and grouted. 

Mr. Neville gives finally his own conclusions: 

He is in favor of wOod pavement, on the understanding that it 
has a thoroughly good concrete foundation, but this should be pro- 
vided for stone or asphalt as well. 

Stoftf Pavement for Hea%y 7Vrt^(-.-^Wbere there is very heavy 
or very much light traffic at rapid speed, he considers stone blocks 
" from the ignenu.';, plutonic and metaniorphic rocks or the syenite 
granites (pure granites are unfit)" as best. These should be thor- 
oughly dressed so as to enable close jointing, and should be laid on 
a bed of Portland cement concrete mixed six to one with its top 
surfaced with cement mortar, and allowed to set ten days before the 
paving is done. It should be protected during this time by tarpau- 
lins from heavy rains or frost. The sets should be wheeled to place 
on planks so as not to disturb the bed. 

The sets he prefers to lay close or with not more than ^-inch 
joints, which after careful ramming are to be filled with Ane pebbles 
and asphalt. Such work he estimates 10 cost $3.13 per yard, and 
the best quality of wood pavement at $2 94. 

Asphalt mastic pavements and compressed asphalt he favors 
except as to slipperiness. 
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Cost of Mainttnatue of Wood Pavtmtntin LonJon. — The annual 
maintenance of wood pavement is given on the authority of Colonel 
Haywood as costing in London from i8 to 30 cents per yard, of 
asphalt the same range, and of ;<ranite from 6 to 19 cents. The 
averse cost per year, Including first cost and maintenance, for 
wood 40 to 61 cents, for asphalt a to 59 cents, and granite 25 to 69 
cents per yard. 

The broken stone placed annually upon the macadam streets in 
Birmingham varies from 150 to 450 cubic yards per mile each year. 
This shows how unfit this class of pavements is for streets used for 
heavy traffic 

NOTES ON king's ROAD WOOD PAVEMENT, LONDON.* 

These works were executed as relief works in the early spring 
of 18S6, and done without intervention of a contractor. The /I'/f 
is between Limerston Street and Stanley Bridg^c ; the area paved 
being 6,666 yards. 

Removal of Afacadam. — The road was previously covered with 
macadam consisting of Guernsey granite. It was excavated by 
means of steel wedges driven through the crust by sledge-hammers. 
Then, when an opening was made, wedges were driven under the 
crust, and it was lifted by levers in pieces twenty feet square. These 
were broken to pieces by hammers^ and screened through an inch 
sieve and then through a ^-inch sieve ; 1,440 cubic yards were carted 
to the wharves for use on macadam roads, and the remainder (about 
3,000 yards) was waste. The bottom of the excavation was shaped 
so as to give the curve of road. 

Foundation. — The surface thus prepared was covered with six 
inches of concrete, consisting of 5^ parts of Thames ballast to one 
pan of carefully tested Portland cement. On this was placed \ inch 
of fine concrete, three parts Thames sand to one of cement, laid and 
floated to a perfectly smooth surface. The method of laying was as 
follows : At gulleys (or catch -basins), which are 6| inches below 
the curb, the centre of the road was made at such a height that \ 
inch to the foot fall was given in the cross section. The channels 
(or gutters) had a fall of i in 150. The centre line of the crown of 
the road was made level, thus giving a fall in the cross section of ] 
inch to the foot at the summi/s of the channels. A narrow strip of 
concrete was placed in each channel and strips of wood laid on them 
and nailed to pegs at the exact grade. The crown of road had a 
similar strip of concrete and screeds also nailed. The templates 
were very accurately made to the cun*e of road, faced with iron, and 

♦ Prepared for 7 At Engineering; and Huildtng Record by tiaorge 
&. Strachan, A. M. 1. C. E.. Surveyi>r or Pari&h of Chelsea, xvii, 36. 
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when drawn along longitudinaliy by resting on the screeds they 
molded the fine concrete into a perfect curve. 

The concrete was allowed to dry for seven days, 

£iocks.~-'Xh^ blocks were yellow deal, 9x5x3 inches. Great 
care was exercised In rejecting bad blocks. The method used was 
as follows : An intelligent wood-pavior receives the blocks and 
rejects those which he is satisfied are bad, dividing those he passes 
into two lots : {a) Those that are without flaw or defect ; [b) those 
which have only slight defect. Blocks rejedeJ by him are not exam- 
ined again. The lot {b) are examined by the Clerk of Works, who 
rejects such as he pleases, and sorts those passed into {c) those be 
considers tit, and (i/) those which are doubtful. The lot {d) are 
examttied by the suri*eyor, and the good ones passed. The paviors 
have instructions to throw out any defective blocks which have 
escaped, and after the blocks are laid, but before they are grouted, 
they are again looked over. Even then bad blocks get in. A fine 
of loi. a 1,000 for rejected blocks is enforced. At first the con- 
tractor has about 30 per cent, of his blocks rejected, but he soon 
learns to sort over the blocks before sending them. On this work 
five per cent, of the blocks delivered were rejected (1 in 20). 

The blocks are separated by iron studs, as described in previous 
articles. They are laid with their lengths at right angles to the traf- 
fic, and the studs give a joint transversely of three-eighths of an inch. 

The blocks are placed on the concrete, and the spaces at the 
joints filled in with cement grout {composed of 5 sand to i cement). 
Seven days are allowed for drying. The surface is then covered 
with very fine pebbles to a thicknessof a quarterof an inch, and the 
traffic is turned on. The pebbles are crushed and the pieces are 
driven into the surface. 

One inch in ten feet is allowed next the curbs for expansion. 

Oni. — ^Tfae actual cost was — 




Labor 

Blocks 

Cement 

Cartage. 

Ball&.st. sand and pebble* 
Use and repair of tools... . 

Studs 

Incidental expenses 

Totals 



Total, 



I.U11 

1. 185 
406 
366 
951 
loS 
34 
24 
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As to Lift of Wood Pavements. — Right years under traffics of 
500 tons per yard in width every sixteen hours. (Blocks not creo- 
sotcd.) 

First three years no cost for maintenance. Next five average 
cost of id. per square yard. 

The wood gets bumpy towards the seventh year. 

Scavenging wood pavements costs in King's Road one-sixteenth 
of what macadam dues. 

After washing and after rain wood pavements have a percepti- 
ble, but not unpleasant, odor. 

Wood is practically noiseless. 

Crtosotitt^ adds to the life of wood, but its cost is \s. td. per 
square yard in addition to prices given. For streets with traffic 
weights under 500 Ions per yard width in sixteen hours it does not 
pay, as creosoted and plain woods become bumpy after a certain 
wear, so that additional life is then an annoyance. 

Hard itwds are not good for wood pavements. The surface 
gets bumpy sooner than with soft woods. 

Ctmrnt joints are water-tight and wear well. 

Openings by water and gas companies are repaired by the 
Vestiy. The excavation is rammed and watered, the concrete is 
carefnlly restored, and the contour preserved. The concrete is then 
allowed to dry ; then the space is repaved, and not until the grout 
is dried is the traffic allowed over it. The actual cost incurred are 
refunded by the companies for whom the work is done. 

SPECinCATIONS FOR PAVING MATERIALS. PARISH OF CHELSEA.* 

^mificatiom for the Snppiy and Dflixiery of Wood Bhcki for Paxdtig 
Portions of the Streets known as King's /^oad and Poitt Street^ in 
the Parish of Chelsta. 

I. Biotks, — The wood blocks are to be the best improved 
Swedish yellow deal, cut from (iothenburgh thirds, and are to be 9 
inches long. 3 inches wide, and 5 inches deep. Notwithstanding 
any custom of trade, or any meaning usually attached to the 
description of blocks as "9 inches long and 5 inches deep," the 
length of the blocks to be supplied shall be such that when any 
twelve blocks arc placed end to end in a straight line, so as to 
have their lengths in the same direction, the total length of the 
twelve blocks shall not be less than 3 feet 9 inches, and when any 8 
blocks are placed in an upright position, with their sawn faces in con- 
tact, the height of the eight blocks shall not be less than 3 feet 3 
inches. With the approval of the Surveyor to the Vestry, blocks of 
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a less IcDglh than will comply with the above requirement may be 
supplied, but in such a case the contractor la to supply such a num- 
ber of blocks to each thousand, at hii^ own cost and without payment 
from the Vestry, as wilt make a total length at least equal to the 
length of the blocks as specified ; but the number of such blocks of 
a less length shall not be more than one-third of the total number 
supplied, nor f.ha\\ any blocks be of a less length than eight inches. 
The blocks are to be sound, square, properly and uniformly cut, free 
from sap, shakes, warps, large or dead knots, and other defects. A 
sample of blocks can be seen at the office of the Surveyor to Che 
Vestry. 

2. Surveyor may Inspect Works -where Blocks are Cut, r/r.— The 
Surveyor to the Vestry, or other person authorized by him, may, at 
all times during working hours enter the saw-mills, wharf, or other 
place of the contractor where the blocks are being cut, to examine 
the same, and may reject any deals or tirobcr from which the 
blocks are about to be cut which, in his opinion, arc unfit for the 
purposes of this contract. 

3. Numlrer of Blocks ami Delivery. — The contractor is to supply 
640,000 blocks, of which 340^000 are to be supplied to King's Road, 
from Limerston Street to Lot's Road, and 300,000 to Pont Street, 
but the Vestry reserve the right to take a less number, or to require 
the supply of a greater number. The blocks arc to be delivered on 
the streets named al any part thereof, or on any of the side streets 
within thirty yards of such streets, and are to be stacked in such a 
manner and at such times and places as the Surveyor to the Vestry 
shall direct. The contractor will not be required to deliver a greater 
number of blocks than 20,000 per day. 

4. Vestry may Obtain other Blocks if Contractor fails to Deliver. — 
The contractor is to commence the delivery of the blocks within 
ten days after the receipt of an order in writing from the Surveyor 
to the Vestry, and is to proceed with such delivery in such quantities 
and at such times as the said surveyor shall direct. The said sur- 
veyor shall have power to suspend the delivery of the blocks, as he 
thinks fit, on giving twenty-four hours' notice to the coniracior, with- 
out any charges which may arise in consequence, being chargeable 
to the Vestry. 

5. Blocks to he Approt-ed by Surveyor. — "i he blocks supplied are 
to be subject to the approval of the Surveyor to the Vestry, and any 
blocks which are not approved by him are to be removed from the 
works within six hours. The blocks are not to be considered as 
approved until ihcy arc laid in the streets as part of the pavement 

•xvii.68. 
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and grouted in. A sum of ten shillings per thousand will be 
deducted from the pajinents to be made under this contract to the 
conlraclor by the Veslrj', for every thousand of the blocks so deliv- 
ered on the works and not approved. If the contractor fails to 
remove the blocks nul approved in the time allowed, the Vestry may 
do so at his expense. 

6. Ptnalties if Worki Delayed for IVtinto/ S/ociffs. — If the vorVs 
are delayed or hindered by reason of the non-delivery of a sufficient 
number of blocks, the contractor shall pay to the Vestry the sum of 
jCio per day or part of a day ihcy arc so delayed, and the Vestry or 
their surveyor may obtain blocks from any person they think fit, 
and may deduct the extra coat of such blocks (if any) from the pay- 
ments to be made to the contract or under this contract, together with 
the sums to be paid by him to the Vestry for the delay of the works, 
or may recover such extra cost and sums from htm or his sureties as 
and for liquidated damages, as they deem best. 

7. Payment. — Payment will be made to the contractor in monthly 
installmems for the blocks laid in the street as part of the pavement 
oa the certificate of the Surveyor to the Vestry. 

8. Surceyor's Decision to be Final. — The decision of theSur\'eyor 
to the Vestry a.s to the meaning of this specification, or as lo the 
quality or number of blocks supplied is to be final and binding. 



February »4, 1886. 



George R. Strachan, 
Surveyor to the Vestry. 
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Spteifieations for the Supply and Delivery of Thames Ballast, Sand^ 
and Pea Gravel for Paving Portions of the Streets Known as 
King's Road and Pont Street, in the Parish of Chelsea. 

I. Thames Ballast. —The Thames balla.st is to be taken from the 
River Thames, the stones are to be regular in size, and not to exceed 
three inches in any dimension, the sand clean and free from clay, 
mud or loam, and the proportion of sand to stones is to be to the 
satisfaction of the Surveyor to the Vestry. 

I. Sand. — The sand is to be pit sand or Thames sand of the 
best quality, clean and sharp, free from loam or clay, and when 
screened through a sieve of 400 meshes to the square inch no residue 
must be left 

3. Pea Gravel. — The pea gravel Is to be of clean water-worn 
stones, not exceeding three-eighths of an inch in any dimension. 

4. Quantity. — The contractor is to supply the quantities of 
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materials set forth in the form of tender of this specification ; but 
the V'eslry rescr\'e the right to take a less quantity or to require the 
supply of a greater quantity of any or all of them. They are to be 
delivered on the streets named, at any part thereof, or on any of the 
side streets within thirty yards of such streets, at such times and 
places as the Surveyor to the Vestry shall direct. The contractor 
will not be required to deliver more than lOo cubic yards of Thames 
ballast, 20 yards of sand, or lo yards of pea gravel per day. 

5. Delivery. — The contractor is to commence delivery within 
seven days after the receipt of an order in writing from the Surveyor, 
to the Vestry, and is to proceed with such delivery in such quantities, 
and at such times as the said surveyor shall direct. The first order 
will be given on the 10th March instant. The said sur^■cyor shall 
have power to suspend the delivery as he thinks fit, on giving 
twenty-four hours' notice to the contractor, without any charges 
which may arise in consequence, being chargeable to the Vestry. 

6. Materials to be Approved by Surveyor. — The materials supplied 
are to be subject to the approval of the Surveyor to the Vestry, and 
any which are not approved by him are to be removed from the 
works within six hours. If the contractor fails to remove the 
materials not approved in the time allowed, the Vestry may do so at 
his expense. 

7. Measurement and Approval. — The contractor is to bring an 
invoice with each delivery, stating the quantity and nature of the 
materials supplied, which is to be left with the person appointed by 
the Surveyor to the Vestry to receive such materials. If the con- 
tractor provides such invoice in duplicate, the person so appointed 
will sign and return it to the carter, if the quantity and nature of the 
materials arc correctly stated thereon, and the production of such 
duplicate invoice, so signed, will be accepted by the Surveyor to the 
Vestry as proof of deliver}' of the quantity of the materials signed 
for. The materials supplied may be measured by the Surveyor to 
the Vestry, or any person whom he may appoint, in the cart in 
which it is brought on to the works, or on the ground, as he thinks 
lit. If the measurement is found to be short of that stated on the 
invoice, the cost of measurement shall be paid to the Vestry by the 
contractor. The materials are not to be considered as approved 
until they are used on the works. 

Here follow the same clauses as to delay, payment, etc., as in the 
specification for blocks. 

George R. Strachan, Surveyor to the Vestry. 

March 3, i8«6. 
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Sp«eifieation/or the Supply and Delivery of Portland Cement, for Pav* 
ing Portions of the Streets Known as King's Koad and Pont Street^ 
in the Parish of Chelsea. 

I. Cement. — The cement is to be the best Portland cement, very 
finely ground, weighing iti pounds to a^n imperial striked bushel, 
capable of sustaining a breaking weight of 430 pounds per square 
inch of sectional breaking area after seven days immersion in water. 
It is to be delivered in sacks containing two bushels, each bushel 
veighing ita pounds net. 

I. Quantity and Delivery. — The contractor is to supply 5,000 
sacks of cement, of which 2,660 are to be supplied to King's Road, 
from Limerston Street to Lot's Road, and 2,340 to Pont Street, but 
the Vestry reserve the right to take a less number or to require the 
supply of a greater number. The sacks of cement are to be deliv- 
ered on the streets named at any part thereof, or on any of the side 
streets within thirty yards of such streets, and are to be stacked in 
such manner and at such times and places as the Surveyor to the 
Vestry shall direct. The contractor will be required to deliver the 
cement in lots of 500 sacks at a time, and to complete the delivery 
of each lot within seven days after the order is given. The order 
for the first lot will be given on the loth March inst., for the second 
lot on the itth March inst., and for the remaining lots at intervals 
of about seven days from the i ith March inst. The Surveyor to the 
Vestry shall have power to increase the length of these intervals, or 
to suspend the delivery of the cement on giving twenty-four hours' 
notice to the contractor, as he thinks fit, without any charges which 
may arise in consequence, being chargeable to the Vestr>'. 

3. Testing and Approval. — When each lot is delivered, the Vestry 
will watch and cover it at their own expense until it has been tested. 
The Surveyor to the Vestry will cause samples of each lot to be 
taken and tested as to its breaking weight, and will cause other 
samples of each lot to be weighed and measured. If the samples 
90 taken comply with clause i of this specification, the lot from 
which they were taken will be approved by the Vestry and their sur- 
veyor, and the expense of the tests and measurements will be borne 
by the Vestry. If, however, they fail to comply with clause 1 of this 
specification, the lot will be rejected and the contractor shall, at his 
own expense, remove the cement within forty-eight hours after 
notice of its rejection from the surveyor, and shall pay to the Vestry 
the cost incurred by them in testing and measuring the lots so 
rejected. If the contractor fails to remove such cement the Vestry 
may do so at his cost. 

4. Sacks. — The contractor is to bring an invoice with each 
delivery of cement stating the number of sacks supplied in such 
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delivery, which is to be left with the person appointed by the Sur- 
veyor to the Vestry to receive the cement. If the contractor pro- 
vides such invoice in duplicate, the person so appointed will sign and 
return it if the number of sacks delivered is correctly stated thereon, 
and the production of such duplicate invoice so signed will be 
accepted by the Surveyor to the Vestry as proof of delivery of the 
number of sacks of cement and of the sacks stated thereon. The 
empty sacks will be returned to the contractor on the works ^s the 
cement is used, and arc to be removed and signed for by him at his 
own cost within twenty-four hours after notice from the Surveyor to 
the Vcstr)'. The Vestry wil! nut make any payment for the use of 
the sacks, but will pay the sum of one shilling for every sack not 
returned within two months after its delivery on the works. 

Here follow the some clauses as to delay, payment, etc., as m the 
specification for blocks. 

George R. Strachan, 
March 3, 1S86. Surveyor to the Vestry. 

SPECIFICATION FOR WOOD PAVEMENT, PARISH OF ST. GEOROE, 

LONDON.* 

The specification given below is one of the best recently written 
for vnntd pavements in London. Among the things to be noted 
are ; the requirement of a space next each curb to allow for expan- 
sion ; the requirement that the contractor give his own levels, etc., 
and making him responsible for their accuracy ; the six montbs' 
maintenance without charge ; the repair by the contractor of all 
openings in the street, at a fixed price per yard ; the sweeping and 
cleaning of footways during progress of the work ; and, lastly, that 
the contractor shall be present " whenever required, for the purpose 
of measuring and ascertaining the quantity of work performed," or 
else that he shall accept the measurement then made by the surveyor. 

PARISH OF ST. GEORGE, HANOVER SQUARE. LONDON. 

Specifieation for Paving ivilh IVtwU the Carn'agcivays of Buckingham 
Palace Road {from the Grosvenor Hotel to Ebury SriJge), 
Conduit Street, Haif-Moon Street, Pimlico Road, Queen Street^ 
and Wilton Road. — George LxtHngston^ Sun'eyor. 

I. Description of Pavement and Mode of Laying. — The pave- 
ment is to be composed of crcosoted blocks, cut from the best 
yellow deal of first quality, 9 inches, 8 inches, and 7 inches long by 
6 inches deep and 3 inches wide ; no block to be more than 9 inches 
nor less than 7 inches in length. Each block to be cut perfectly 

*xvu. 53- This pavement mentioned in the specification was laid in 
two contracts at prices respectively of Sj. and Sj. 2d. per yard. 
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true in size and shape. The joints to be filled in with mastic 
asphalt of approved quality to a height of at least J of an inch, 
measured from the bottom of the block, the rest to be filled in with 
Portland cement ji^outing, and no joint to be more than { of an 
inch in width. The blocks laid transversely are to be only laid to 
within 3 inches of the curb on each side of the street (to allow for 
expansion), the space so left to be filled in with Portland cement 
and sand, as shall be directed, but subsequently made good with 
blocks if necessary. No paving to be commenced on any portion 
of the foundation until six clear days after the concrete has been 
laid. 

3. Creosoted Blocks. — The whole of the blocks used in the work 
to be crcosoted * by a mixture of pure creosote, fl. oil, and pure dis- 
tilled tar, in proper proportions as shall be approved, but no blocks 
shall undergo this process until they have been first inspected and 
approved of by the surveyor, or other authorized officer ; and the 
surve>'or shaU have full power, notwithstanding such inspection, to 
split in two any reasonable number of blocks selected indiscrimi- 
nately from those brought on to the works, and to reject any that he 
may consider unfit for use ; the same to be at once removed by the 
coa tract or. 

3. Excavation. — The contractor to excavate the whole of the 
present macadamized roadways to the required depth to form 
foundation and pavement, such of the old macadam as the surveyor 
shall approve, if sifted and mixed with Thames ballast, to be used 
for concrete ; the surplus to be the property of the contractor, who 
shall at once remove the same at his own cost. 

4. Cement. — The whole of the cement supplied for the works 
most be of llic best quality, and from an approved manufacturer, 
and must conform to the usual tests to the satisfaction of the 
surveyor. 

5. Concrete. — The concrete to be composed of Thames ballast 
(mixed with such of the old macadam and in such proportions as 
Che surveyor shall approve) in the proportion of 7 parts by measure 
of hard core to i part by measure of cement ; the surface to be 
finished off to a smooth face with concrete 1 Inch In depth, com- 
posed of Thames sand and Ponland cement, in the proportions of 3 
of sand to i of cement, and to be laid a depth of not less than 6 
inches over the whole area of the street {from curb to curb), and to 
be composed of the best Portland cement, subject in every respect 
to the approval of tlie surveyor. 

*Tbc snrve>t«r considers that all blocks should be creosoted under a 
pre iaDr e of 10 to is pounds per super foot. 
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6. Old Paving Stow. — All the paving stones io channels and 
crossings, etc., to remain the property of (he Vestry, at whose 
expense they will be taken up and removed. 



GENERAL CONDITION. 

7. ContreutQr to Prmndt all Materials, Labor, Tooh^ etc. — 
The contractor shall provide all materials, labor, tools, tackle, imple- 
ments, etc., for the proper execution of the wurks. All the materials 
used to be the best of their respective kinds, and applied in the 
most workmanlike and substantial manner possible, and to the 
entire satthfaction of the surveyor. The blocks shall be of the best 
yellow deal, of first quality, and the surveyor shall have full power 
to reject any materials which he may consider unfit to be used in 
the work. 

8. Setting Out. — The contractor to set out and keep correct the 
works In every particular according to directions he may receive 
from time to time, and to be responsible for the correctness of the 
same throughout the whole term of the contract. 

9. Mtiintenance After Completion. — The contractor is ai his own 
expense, and without charge to the Vestry, to maintain the wood 
pavements, together with their foundations, in a state of perfect 
repair to the s.itisfaction of the Surveyor to the Vestry, for a period 
of six months from the date of completion of the entire work. 

10. Maintenance ty the Vestry. — Should the Vestry determine 
itself to maintain and repair the pavement of any or all of the streets 
at the expiration of the period during which the contractor is 10 
keep it in repair free of charge, he is to be bound, if so required by 
the Vestry, to execute such repairsas he may be called upon to make 
at a price per superficial yard to be hereafter agreed upon. In alt 
cases the old materials are to become the property of the contractor, 
and to be carted away by him without expense to the Vestry. 

11. Repairs Over Gas^ Water and Other Trenehes. — The con- 
tractor is, during the term of his contract, and at any time after its 
expiration. If so required, to repair, within twenty-four hours after 
notice, all damage done to the pavement by. or in consequence of, 
the operations of gas or water companies, or other public or private 
bodies, or by the Vestry itself, and he is to do the work for such com- 
panies, or others, at a price per superficial yard (to be stated in his 
tender) measured as repaired. All old materials to become the 
property of the contractor, and to be removed by him at his own 
expense. 

IS. Cleaning and Sanding Surface. — The Vestry is to be at 
Hberty to cleanse the pavement with water or by sweeping or scrap- 
ing either by hand or by machines or In any other way it may be 
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deemed expedient, and may also strew the surface with fine sand, 
gravel or other materials with a view to prevent sUpperiness, and 
Ihe contractor is to have no claim for increased wear of the pavement 
should it result from the usage of such material, or from any mode 
adopted for cleaning the surface. 

13. Fencing, Watching and /JgAtirtg.^The works are to be 
carefally fenced, watched and lighted, during their progress, both 
by day and night, by the contractor at his own expense. 

14. Footways to be Kept Clean. — The contractor is to sweep and 
keep clean footways from ballast or any other material, so far as 
may be practicable during the execution of the works. 

15. Injury to Curbs and Foohvays. — Should any portion of 
che curb stones or footway pavements be injured or displaced 
by the contractor's workmen, they are to be reinstated at the con- 
tractor's cost by the workmen of the Vestry, and such cost may 
be deducted from any sums then due or that may become due to 
the contractor. 

16. Injury to Sett'er, Gas or Water Mains. — Should any injur)- 
be done either to the sewers or their appliances, or to gas or water 
pipes or their appliances, by the contractor's workmen, the damage 
is to be made good at the contractor's expense, and the cost thereof 
may be deducted from any money then due, or that may become 
due to the contractor. 

17. Fefixi/ig Gas and IVater Boxes at Altered levels. — The 
parish workmen will raise or lower as may be required all water or 
gas boxes, gully grates, man-hole covers, etc., to suit the new pave- 
ment at the expense of the Vestry. 

iS. Dismissal 0/ Workmen for Misconduct. — The contractor is 
to dismiss from the work any agents, workmen, laborers or 
others in his employ for misconduct, if required to do so by the 
surveyor. 

19. Sendees of Notices Upon Contraetors. — All notices to the 
contractor, his foreman or agents, shall be deemed to be duly 
served upon him by their being delivered personally to any of his 
agents, or sent by post to his offices for the time being; and notice 
of such offices or the contractor's address is to be left with the Sur- 
veyor to the Vestry. 

20. Works tn be Executed as the Surveyor Directs. — The work is 
to be executed in such manner, lengthwise and widthwise of the 
streets, and at such times as the surveyor may direct, and be carried 
on in such a way as will least impede the business of the neighbor- 
hood and the public traffic, and so as not to obstruct or endanger 
passengers, animab, or vehicles more than may be absolutely nec- 
essary. 
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ai. Works to be Done to the Satisfaction of Sumeyor. — All work 
is to be executed and maintained throughout the contract to the sat- 
isfactton of the Sur\*eyor to the Vcstn- for the time being, whose 
directions as to the work required and manner of performing the 
work are to be abided by; and his opinion on all points, both as 
regards execution and maintenance, and as to the moneys due to 
the contractor, shall be binding final and conclusive. 

22. Clerk of fVorks, etc. — The contractor is to obey the instruc- 
tions given him by the Clerk of Works to the Vestry, the surveyor's 
assistants, or other competent persons who may be deputed by the 
surveyor to superintend any part of the works. 

33. Contractt>r to Re-execute Improper Work. — If any part of 
the work shall at any time, in the opinion of the surveyor, be imper- 
fectly executed, the contractor is, at his own expense, on the 
requisition in writing of the surveyor, to remove the same and replace 
it with good sound work to the satisfaction of the surveyor. 

24. Upon Neglect to Re-execute Work. — Should the contractor, 
(or the space of forty-eight hours after receiving instruction.^ from 
the surveyor, neglect or refuse to execute or amend any of the work 
which he may have improperly executed, or should fail to complete 
the work in time, or to mamtain the work properly during the con- 
tract term, the Vestry shall have full power to execute the work 
themselves, by their own workmen, or agents, and deduct all 
expenses incurred from any moneys that may be due or become due 
to the contractor, or may recover the same as the law directs. 

25. Contractor Responsible for Accidents and Losses to the K«- 
/ry. — The contractor, during the whole term of his contract, shall 
be held responsible for all accidents which may take place by reason 
of his works, or for want of repair in the pavement which he may 
undertake to maintain, whether notice of need of repair shall have 
been given to him or not ; or for delay in executing repairs over 
openings made by the Vestry, or others, after due notice has been 
given to him to make such repairs ; and he shall indemnify and 
hold the Vestry, and its officers, harmless against all action.^, claims, 
compensations losses, costs, and charges whatsoever in respect of 
the paving works, or anything arising out of the contract. And the 
Vestry shall have full power to deduct the amount of such costs, 
losses, etc., accruing or arising out of such accidents and compensa- 
tion, or from any defect or omission on the part of the contractor in 
mamuining the pavement in a suitable condition, or performing the 
repairs in a suitable manner, and the Vestry^shall further have power 
to recover such amounts from the contractor as the law may 
direct. 
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»6. T^mu of CompU/icn. — The contractor is to complete and 
finish the work according to the provisions and true intent and 
mcaningf of this specification, 5t and ready for public traffic, within 
the following time from receiving the order from the surveyor to 
commence the work — viz.: Huckingham Palace Road, within eight 
weeks ; Condnit Street, within four weeks ; Half-Moon Street, 
withio three weeks ; Fimlico Road, within four weeks ; Queen 
Street, within two weeks ; and Wilton Road, within three weeks. 
And the contractor shall forfeit the sum of £$ per day by way of 
liquidated damages for any delay beyond the specified lime and the 
Vcslry may deduct the same from any moneys that may be then doe, 
or become due to the contractor ; but should the contractor be 
unable, owing to bad weather or other unavoidable causes, to pro- 
ceed with the works, then such extension of time may be granted as 
the surveyor may think fit and reasonable. 

»7. Measuremfnt of Work. — Upon the completion of the work, 
the contractor, by his agent or foreman, is from time to time, when- 
erer so required by the surveyor, to attend at such time and place 
as shall be named by him for the purpose of measuring and ascer- 
taining the quantity of the work performed, and in default thereof, 
the surveyor shall be at liberty forthwith to measure and ascertain 
Ihc quantity himself, and his decision as to the quantity shall be 
final, binding, and conclusive upon all parties. 

28. Payment. — No payment shall be made by the Vestry to the 
contractor for any work done or materials brought upon the ground 
oncil the surveyor shall have certified in writing that the work is 
completed according to the provisions of this specification, and to 
his entire satisfaction. 

29. Mo^f 0/ Payment. — The following payments will be made 
upon the work when certified by the surveyor : go per cent, of the 
total amount one month after the completion of the work, the re- 
maining 10 per cent, at the expiration of the contract — namely, six 
months from the date of completion of the work. 

30. Sureties. — I'he contractor will have to provide sureties (in 
such amount as the Vestry may consider necessary) for the due ful- 
fillment of the contract. 

31. Tender not Necessarily Accepted. — The Vestry does not bind 
itself to accept the lowest or any tender, and reserves to itself the 
power to give the whole or any portion of the work to any one or 
more parties tendering, and to increase or diminish the quantity of 
pavement to be executed under this contract, without in any way 
invalidating the same. 

^i. The contractor may tender for any or all of the streets men- 
tioned, and state in his tender a separate price per yard for each 
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Street, or he may state ODe uaiform price per yard at which he is 
willing to undertake any or all of them. 

Note. — The works will be commenced and proceeded with at 
once. Each street to be completed within the limit of the time sep- 
arately specified, but the whole of the streets included in the con- 
tract must be completed within a period of nine weeks from the date 
of the commencement of any one of them. 

The contract to be drawn up by the Parish Solicitor at a cost lo 
the contractor noi exceeding j£s- 

February, iS86. 

One guinea is charged fur this speciftcatiun and form of tender, 
which will be returned un receipt of a bona fide tender 

/ftW vs. Macat/am Pavement. — The pavement called for in 
these spectfi cat ions is the "improved wood" pavement, and in 
October following their issue, Mr. Livingston reports on the com- 
parative expense attending macadam pavement on Piccadilly, and 
proposed improved wood pavement on Knightsbridge. The average 
amount of broken granite used per year for five years on 8,577 
square yards of surface was 1,090 tons, costing for freight, carting, 
labor, rolling, watchmen, etc., is. SJ^/. per square yard ; and for the 
future he estimates it would be on Knightsbridge 3^. per yard.^ 

Cleansing Macadam in Piccadilly costs an average of loi/. per 
square yard per annum. For Knightsbridge it would be two cart- 
loads of sweepings a day in dry weather, and ten loads in wet 
weather; and as statistics show wet days for one-half the year, there 
would be 1,372 loads at 4^ . per load, or a cost of in/, per square 
yard per annum on 8,2 18 yards. For wood, the estimate is ^J. per 
square yard. 

Including cleansing, water, maintenance, and a proportional part 
of first cost and interest divided over fifteen years, he estimates a sav- 
ing in the use of wood over macadam of about is. per yard per year. 

The wood pavements can be contracted for at 3*. per square 
yard for first cost and maintenance for fifteen years, 

WOOD PAVEMENTS IN PARIS.f 

Id continuation of the series of pavement articles that we have 
published in previous issues, we have prepared a description of the 
present standard practice of paving with wood and asphalt in Paris. 

* There seems to bo a discrepancy in this cstimutu as compared with 
a auliscquent report to bo quoted from hcriraflcr, shonnng a much greater 
quantity of mud removed from Piccatiilly. and a much greater saving than 
is shown by the estimate here made for Knightibridge, but it is given as 
reported. 

txvii. 381. 
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The regulations and specifications for the work arc translated 
from the Anna/es des Penis <t ChausieeSy and will follow this intro- 
ductory description of the conditions and methods of work in 1S83, 
when the first satisfactory trial of wooden blocks was made. 

We abstract below the paper of M. A. Laurent. Ingenieur des 
Fonts ct Chaussees, published in the Genie Civil^ at that time. 

Numerous failures in the use of wooden pavements on public 
roads has discredited them in Paris, but their rapid extensiun and 
success in other countries, particularly in London, under very heavy 
trafBc, has compelled the attention of the municipal authorities. 

Objeetians to Macadam. — A new study of this mode of surfacinffj 
was demanded, not only on account of the hindrance occasioned byi 
the constant reballastingof the more frequented macadamized public 
wa)'S, and by their frequent renewals, with the attendant mud, dust 
and increased resistance to traction and restriction of traffic, but 
also by the quantities of waste material stopping the drains and 
endangering public health. The problem of replacing these 
macadamized pavements in the great thoroughfares involved its 
effect upon the sewers. 

first Contraets. — The Administration favorably received the 
proposals of the London Wood Pavement Cnmpany. who have suc- 
cessively obtained the contracts for more and more important work. 
In 18S1 they paved their first section on a .small portion of the 
Boulevard Potssonmere and the Rue Monimarirc; in 1883, and early 
in iR8j, all the roadway of the Avenue des Champs- F.lys^es, from 
the Place de la Concorde to and including the Kond- Point, had been 
relaid with wooden pavement, and the Municipal Council has now 
just accepted their proposition to pave a large portion of six of the 
most important boulevards, the company guaranteeing its work for 
a long period, and the city in turn permitting them great liberty in 
the ciecutlon of the work by English methods. 

TAe J* roeest. — The process of the Improved Wood Pavement 
Company essentially consists in the construction, on a perfectly rigid 
foundation, of an impermeable surface of wooden paving blocks 
(pav^s) thoroughly solidified. The resistance of the pavement to 
the action of the wheels depends almost entirely on the foundation, 
the wood being intended solely for a covering to protect this foun- 
dation, and to secure, by its elasticity and the perfect uniformity of 
its upper surface, the smoothest possible rolling of vehicles. 

Rigidity of foundation, solidity of blocks, and impermeability of 
the surface arc the three points this system aims to secure. 

(i) FouftJaiion. — This consists of a bed of Portland cement 
beton 0.15 m. (6 inches) thick, with top coat of cement mortar 
about 0.0X m. (|-inch) thick. The beton is thus proportioned : A 




mixture of about one-third sand and two-thirds gravel is put in a 
bottomless box containing half a cubic meter (0.65) cubic yards), 
and after the removal of the box 100 kilograms (220 pounds) of 
cement are emptied on the heap. This is in the proportion, by 
volume, of about one-seventh as muoh cement as there is sand and 
gravel, since 1,400 kilos is the mean weight of a cubic meter of good 
Portland cement heaped loosely. 

The sand was dredged from the bed of the Seine and the gravel 
taken from pits 011 the seashore. The cement was furnished by the 
manufactory of Dcmaric & Lonquety, of Boulogne-Sur-Mer. 

The paving-blocks should have a uniform thickness and not be 
laid on the hed of heton until after it has set, in order to exactly pre- 
serve the curvature of the surface of the beton required for the con- 
vexity of the roadway. In the Avenue dcs Champs Elys^es the con* 
vexity was o.+zra. (16^ inches) in a width of 27m, (87 feet 7 inches), 
which represents a mean transverse slope of a little more than 3 in 100. 
This convexity, though less than first proposed by the company, 
appears to be a little excessive, and it seems that for a road under 
satisfactory drainage conditions the convexity might be diminished; 
0.42m. is only a mean convexity, for, on account of the small longi- 
tudinal slope of the avenue, the grade of the gutters is not parallel 
to the grade of the street, but presents a series of short slopes from 
the hydrants to the sewer openings, consequently the convexity 
varies from 0.39m. (15^^ inches) at the hydrants to 0.45m. (17} 
inches) at the sewers. 

To exactly regulate the surface of the beton a series of trans- 
verse profiles were defined by stakes leveled to the grade of the top 
of the bed. Along each profile a strip of stiff bf ton was laid. The 
top of this beton was carefully leveled and smoothed and received a 
guide rule, laid flat, whose thickness exactly corresponded with that 
of the betua coating. This series of rules thus formed a set of 
guides close together, between which it was easy, with large straight 
edges, to level the beton to the required surface. The first leveling 
could never be more than approximate, the surface of the beton nat- 
urally remaining somewhat rough. The exact level required, as fixed 
by the tops of the rules, was secured by the top coat of ccmcnt-mortar 
which filled the spaces between the pebbles and made an exact sur- 
face. This mortar was first composed of 200 kilos of cement to a 
cubic meter of sand {i;i6 pounds to the cubic yard), but this propor- 
tion proving too small it was increased to 300 kilos. It was always 
mixed with a great excess of water so as to penetrate the interstices 
of the gravel. 

(2) Paving. — The covering is formed of small uniform blocks, 
of red northern fir, 0.15m, (6 inches) high, 0.22m. (S|^ inches) lung 
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ao4 o.oSm. {s{ iDchcs) wide. These are set close lengthwise, with 
joints, transverse to the street, of about one centimeter (j-inch). 
The blocks are sent, ready for use, from England, where they were 
cat from planks of the ordinary size, o.o8m. thick by 0.23m. wide. 
The third dimension, taken in the length of the plank, forms the 
height of the block, so that in position the fibres of the wood 
are placed upright. The blocks are superficially creosoted after 
being cut. 

When the foundation has set, two or three days after being laid, 
the blocks are set by the pavers. Owing to the light weight of the 
blocks the work of paving is very rapid. Between crossings the 
blocks are set in rows perpendicular to the axis of the street, with 
their longitudinal joints staggered exactly half the length of a block. 
The methods used at crossings to avoid a continuous joint parallel 
to the traffic are analogous to those used in stone paving. Special 
precautions should be taken to insure exact spacing and regularity 
of the rows. Before commencing a new row a strip, whose thick- 
ness is exactly that of the required joint, is set edgewise in contact 
with the last row and the paver has only to set the adjacent blocks 
in contact with it. 

The blocks do not at first adhere to the foundation and are 
easily displaced after the removal of the strips, and to maintain them 
in place, as soon as the strips are taken out a small quantity of bitu- 
men is poured in the joints. This liquid material fills the small 
spaces that may exist under the blocks and partially fills the joints, 
and in solidifying effectually seals the blocks. 

The joints are then hlled by a thin grouting of neat Portland 
cement, distributed by the aid of a broom. This should be 
done at least twice to insure perfect filling and the essential im- 
penneability. 

The pavement cannot be opened for traffic until after the cement 
in the joints has completely set, for which a delay of 4 or 5 days is 
considered necessary. During this interval the last operation is 
performed — viz., spreading a thin layer of dry sharp sand over the 
surface. The company claims that this dressing, crushed under the 
action of the wheels, incrusts itself in the wood and lends resistance 
to the wearing surface. It seems more probable that this coating is 
simply to protect the fresh mortar from the direct action of the 
wheels, for it can be maintained but a very short time on a traveled 
road, and is soon transformed into a disagreeable greasy mud. 

AveHue ties Champs Eiys/fs. — The paving of the .Avenue des 
Champs Elysees was divided into two parts, in the first of which the 
city removed the old pavement, and in the second this work was done 
by the company under a special contract. 
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For the first division, the removal of the old pavement was com- 
menced October i6, i88a ; first beton laid October 20 ; paving com- 
menced October 24, and the first portion of the roadway opened 
November 2 ; the removal of old pavinjr completed December 10; 
the last beton laid December la; the surfacing finished December 
14; the paving finished December 18, and the road completely opened 
December 22. 

The total duration of work for 14,000 sq.m. (18^340 square 
yards) of surface was 67 days, corresponding to an average progress 
of 3IO sq. m. (353 square yards) per diem. Considerable time is 
necessary for the various successive operations, but only sufficient 
space should be maintained between them Lo prevent crowding and 
interference between the workmen. These operations in the Avenue 
des Champs Elysfces have always required 15 days, and though this 
time might be somewhat reduced by decreasing the length of a 
section opened up, it is not safe to estimate for any shorter time ; 
15 days therefore constitutes the period necessary to put the work 
in operation and complete one section, and this time should be 
deducted from the total time to find the true daily advance, which 
would become in the above instance 370 sq. m. {334 cubic yards). 

The second part of the work commenced March 39, 1883, and 
required 62 days for a surface of about 13,000 sq. m. (17,030 square 
yards), giving the same mean daily rate of 210 sq. m. The actual 
advance was 275 sq. m. (330 square yards) per diem, and would 
have been much more if it had not been delayed by lack of mate- 
rials. The conditions were much more favorable on account of the 
season, the absence of hindrances attending the commencement of 
work, and because the removal of the old pavement was done by 
the company, so that but for lack of materials an advance of 300 
sq. m. (360 square yards) would have been made daily. 

SPECIF ICATIONSl* 

The following Is a translation of the specifications and the 
principal instructions and conditions embodied in the '* Direction of 
work in the service of the public way," issued to contractors in 1886 
by the Prefecture of the Department of the Seine for Roads and 
Bridges. 

Chapter x.—HegarMng C&ntra^ts. — Art. i. The plan com* 
prises the transformation to a wood pavement of about 34,500 
square meters, (378,165 square feet) of the existing road on the 
upper part of the Avenue Champs Elys^es, and before the principal 
entrance of the Palace of Industry, the city reserving the right to 
construct the slonc pavement under the carriage stations. 

"xviii, 16. 
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Article 2, The contract will be an unrestricted one to which 
only joint stock companies having their headquarters in Paris will 
be admitted, and they must conduct all their operations, unless it be 
the purchase of new material, in Krench territory, and present satig- 
factory financial guarantees for the performance of their obligations. 

At least one month before the award of the contract the com- 
petitors must file with the Administration the necessary securities, a 
copy of their charter, a detailed statement of the method proposed 
for the preparation of the paving blocks and treatment of the joints, 
and specimens of the paving bl{)cks and asphalt intended for filling 
of the joints. 

Article 3. During the continuation of his bonds the con- 
tractor cannot, without the express authorization of the Administra- 
tion, in anywise modifythe process described, nor use any materials 
not rigidly conformable to the specimens exhibited. 

Chapter II. — Foundation and Paving. — Art. 4. Thedemolition 
of existing roads and removal of old material shall be executed by 
the contractors for the new work. 

Articles 5, 6 and 7 provide for the removal and storage of the 
classified materials from the old roads. 

Article 8. The contractor must do all necessary grading 
and prepare the road-bed in prescribed form, and must immediately 
remove the excavated material to the public dumping grounds. 

Article 9. If the removal of the total thickness of the old 
road makes ^, filling necessary to attain grade for the bottom of the 
new road, no other material can be used than the ballast of the old 
road, which must be free from earth, turf, etc., and carefully laid 
and arranged. 

Article 10. — Fouadatinit. — The road-bed having been prepared 
and accurately surfaced^ the contractor must lay a bed of Portlaud 
cement beton, at least 0.15m. (5j-inch) thick, which will cover all 
the space between the borders of the sidewalks. The Administration 
reserves the privilege of requiring, without extra payment, a thick- 
ness of 0.20m. (8 inches) where the soil is bad or the sewers have 
been recently placed. 

All the materiah used in the composition of the beton must be 
of the standard quality and inspected by the engineer before using. 
The beton will be composed of at least 200 kilus {441 pounds) of 
Portland cement to one cubic metre (35.3 cu. feet) of a mixture 
two-thirds pebbles and one-third sand. 

The contractor will proportion the materials under control of the 
Administration by means of standard boxes approved by the engineer. 

The contractor may mix the materials by any convenient pro- 
cess, but the mixture must be first intimately effected in a perfectl 
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dry state, and the beton must he perfectly homogenous^ so that no 
pebbles can be clistingui.shed tn the mass that are not completely 
enveloped in mortar. Sufficient water must be used for the employ- 
ment of the bcton in a fluid state. The material will not be emptied 
directly on the earth, but on a portion of beion already in place. 
whence it can gently flow to the place it is to occupy, where it will 
be lightly rammed with a shovel. 

The surface of the beton must be perfectly smoothed by a 
straight edge following the prescribed curve. An immediate addi- 
tion may be made, if necessary, of a thin coat of mortar to give a 
final surface that is abiioluCely uniform, without hollows, cavities, or 
any depressions whatever. 

Article it. — Ai?7/i^.— When the above-described foundation 
is sufficiently dry, the contractor must establish upon it a surface of 
wooden paving blocks conformable to the given samples and laid 
by the prescribed method. 

The paring i/acJis shaW be of first quality Swedish red fir, made 
by sawing planks perpendicular to their length so as lo give a length 
of 0.22m. to o.zjni. (8| inches to g inches), a width of 0.76m. to 
0.78m (3 inches tn 3J inches), and a height of 0.15m. (5^ inches). 
The blocks must be homogeneous and free from knots for a distance 
of 0.5111 (ij inch) from the upper surface. Sound sap-wood only 
will be accepted, of varieties approved by the Administration. The 
angles must be sharp and the faces |>erfeclly square. No deficien- 
cies will he tolerated In this respect nor in the sawed height, which 
must be precisely 0.15m. (53 inches). 

The blocks mu.st receive in the contractor's shops a preparation 
protecting them as much as possible from dampness. 

The Administration reserves the privilege of exercising in the 
shops a special surveillance to insure the original quality of the 
blocks and the proper application of the different preparations 
required in the process propo.sed and agreed lo by the contrac- 
tor. These applications must all be made in tlic shops and 
never in the yards, where the blocks must arrive ready for use in 
the work. 

The blocks must be set on end in regular rows normal to the 
axis of ttic road. The joints in adjacent rows must be staggered 
and blocks of 0.1 im. {4^ inches) may be used to attain this require- 
ment. The blocks in each row must be set in close contact, but 
joints of (rom 0.008m. to ooiom. (j^ inch to ^V inch) mu.st be left 
between consecutive rows. 

At the crossways the rows shall be arranged as directed by the 
engineer so that no continuous joint shall occur in the direction 
bitually followed by the carriages. 



le RQTface of the pavement must be perfectly regular, and 

;nt the exact longitudinal slope and transverse curvature 
luired. 

The joints must be dressed with a mortar containing at least 
le part of Portland cement to three pans of sand. 

The hold of the blocks before the joints are filled must be 
surcd, cither by a wash of some material like cual-tar, 61Iing the 
ttoms of the joints, or by some other process previously agreed to 
the Administration. 

Whatever system maybe adapted, all the joints mu-st be exactly 
[Wed and present no cavities. 

A space of a maximum width of 0.033m. (ij inches) will, 
[40«ever. be left along the edges to allow play for the swelling of 
I Vie wood. 

After the completion of the pavement the contractor can, if he 
thinks it expedient, spread, at his own expense, a bed of fme gravel 
ever the surface ; this gravel will be swept off at the expense of the 
Administration as soon as Its engineer deems it requisite for the 
interest of the traffic, and may be replaced by the contractor at his 
own expense under the same conditions and as many times as be 
thinks useful. 

Article la. — Time aiiotved. — The work of paving will not be 
undertaken until after the completion of all sewers and the modifica- 
tion of the subterranean canals of every nature. The work will be 
commenced at a date fixeJ by the engineer, and must be completed 
within a maximum period of one day for every 450 square meters 
(4.843 square feet), and fifteen days more for the putting in train of 
operations — i.e., the time necessary for removing a portion of the 
road from the moment it is occupied for demolition until it is 
re-opened for traffic. This period is rigidly fi.xed, and will only be 
extended in case of continuous freezing weather ; for every addi- 
tional day consumed in the work 100 francs will be retained from 
the contract price, unless the contractor can present sufficient excuse. 

The work shall be simultaneously executed over only about 
one-half of the width of the roadway in such a manner as to preserve 
the other half free for traffic. 

The portions of the read simultaneously withdrawn from traffic 
shall not exceed 300 m. (9,842 feet) for each station. The number 
of stations will be fixed by the Administration. 

At crossings the work must be conducted so as not to interrupt 
the traffic on the transverse streets, which must not l>e barricaded 
except in case of absolute necessity, and with the assent of the 
Administration. 
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Chapter III. MninUname and Ddivery. — Art. 13. The 
contractor will be charged with the duty of maintaining; the wood 
pavement for eighteen years frum the ist of April following the 
completion of the entire work. 

This maintenance will consist in preserving the surface and 
regularity of the profile, and in making all general or partial repairs 
necessary to keep the road in a perfect state, even if the dilapida- 
tions are the result of accidental causes, as fires, sinking of the 
subsoil, etc., excepting only the digging of pits. The maintenance 
also comprises the removal of the old material, and the tooSs, plant, 
etc, used on the new work. 

Article 14. The contractor will be required to make ^rwro/ 
repairs on all portions of the road where there is : i. A reduction of 
the curve diminishing the original pitch by a least one-quarter, j. 
Where the thickness of the paving blocks has been worn away 0.07 m. 
{2\ inches) or more. 3, Depressions or partial defects of the road 
numerous enough to make it rough, the Administration being judge 
of the time when it shall be required for this reason. 

Ail the requirements of the foregoing Articles, 10, 11 and la, 
arc applicable to the work of general repairs. 

The beton foundation will generally be preserved by simply 
adding Portland cement — beton on top if there is room for it — and 
its removal will not be obligator^' except in case of its bad condition. 

Aktici.k 15. Besides the general repairs the contractor must 
insure the constant good state of the pavement \iy partial repain 
that may be necessary. He must immediately replace paving blocks 
that are decayed, crushed, broken or depressed by any cause what- 
ever, also those which have become impregnated with urine or other 
offensive liquids, and emit a bad odor. 

He must repair holes whose depth reaches o.oa m. (| inch) for 
a length of i m. (3.28 feet) in any direction. 

At the junction lines uf the wooden pavement with the stone or 
asphalt pavement the Administration may require the paving blocks 
to be replaced when they shall have been worn away o.oi ra. (-[^ inch). 

In all partial repairs the new pavement mu.st have the same 
level as the adjacent ; no projections will be tolerated. 

If any of the defects enumerated in this article are not repaired 
within three days after notification, a charge of % francs per square 
meter (io.;6 square feet) will be deducted from the contract price 
for each day's delay. 

Articli. 16. Renewals for trenches opened by the Administra* 

tioo, for any cause, must be executed in the same time and under 

the same restrictions as above, under penalty, if delayed, of 50c, 

per square meter per day, unless this amount should be less than 

3 frABcs per trench per day. 
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Always, except in urgent cases specified by the engineer, the 
contractor shall have the pitvtlcge of constructing, in not more than 
fifteen days, at his ovn expense, the gutters with pebbles or broken 
stone carefully leveled and rammed. 

The methods employed must permanently prevent the scatter- 
ing of rolling stones over the adjacent surfaces. The renewed por- 
tions will Immediately pass into the maintenance of the contractor, 
who must preserve them according to the conditions of Article 15. 
No claims will be allowed for repairs required by sinking of the 
earth. 

The contractor will only be paid for the area of the trenches 
measured when filled up. 

Article 17. The old material and rubbish from the general 
repairs must be entirely removed to the work-yards at the expiration 
of the time allowed for the completion of the work, in default of 
which the contractor will be subjected to a penalty of 3 francs per 
day for each deposit not removed. 

For partial repairs and trenching the removal must be made the 
same day the work is executed, under the same penalty for delay. 

Finally, the materials of the wooden pavement, including ita 
foundation, displaced by digging trenches, must be removed the day 
the trench is opened, or when notified by the engineer if this occurs 
subsequently. In default of this the contractor is subject to the 
same penalty, and is entitled to no compensation for loss of materials. 

Article 18. The cost vf sprinkling the streets will be sustained 
by the city, which will also pay for necessary scouring. 

IAkticle 19. At the expiration of eighteen years as defined in 
Article 13, the t<}aiis must be delivereti in perJectconJitiotj. 
Three months before the expiration of this time the engineers 
will make a statement accompanying tliat of the contractor, who 
shall furnish at his own expense a certain number of soundings. 
The road shall not be received unless it satisfies the following 
requirements : 

(i.) There must be no holes having a depth of 0.015m. j-inch 
for I m. (5.2S feet) in any direction. 

(2.) The transverse curve of the surface must not at any point 
be reduced so that tlie pitch Is less than four-fifths of ils original 
Taloe. 

(3.) The thickness of the blocks must at no place be less than 
cum. {4,\ inches). 
H After the engineer's inspection and report the contractor will 

H be allowed three months to place the work in required condition. 
H Chapter IV. — Art. 20. — Payments must be promptly made by 

" the contrairtor for the wood pavement to the sub-conuadois Iot ^3ttc 
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demolition of the old roads and removal of their materials, and if 
this is not voluntarily done the amounts will be paid from the con- 
tractor's annuity by the Administration upon the engineer's cerUii- 
cate. 

The demolition and removal of old roads, the preparation of 
road bed and establishment of the wood pavement will be remuner- 
ated only by the fixed annuity, which will also include the interest 
on, and payment for, the expense of the original outlay and the 
required maintenance. 

The total amount of this annuity i& fixed in the contract and is 
subject to no variation during the period of the contract ; it will be 
paid to the contractor for eighteen years beginning, for each street, 
on the first of April next after its completion. 

Article 21. The contract price fixed for the renewal of the 
pavement will be paid for the repairs of the trenches, the demolition 
of the pavement being at the expense of the company opening the 
trench. The contractor must, if necessary, relay the pavement with 
entirely new materials, and can make no claim for damages to the 
work or its maintenance. 

Article 22. 'ihe Administration reserves the privilege to 
suppress, at any time, a part or the whole of the wood pavement, 
and will, in that case, pay the contractor the amount per square 
meter agreed upon in the relative clause of the contract. 

Articlr 33 relates to the non-fulfillment of the contractor's 
obligation."; and the penalties incurred by delays, etc. 

Article 24. 7'Ae an/tuififs v\\\ be payable at the first of each 
quarter, subject to not more than two months' delay. Of each quar- 
terly payment a sum will be withheld amounting for the first six years 
to 0.10 cent., for the second six years to 0.15 cent., and for the last 
six years to 0.35 cent, per square meter. These amounts cannot be 
reduced, and will be deposited in the municipal treasury, where they 
will form a total sum of i2f. per square meter, constituting a guar- 
antee fund for the maintenance of repairs, etc. 

Article 25. The above sum will be repaid, without interest to 
the contractor at the expiration of the eighteen years, if he delivers 
up the roads in .satisfactory condition ; but in default of this a part 
or the whole of the amount may be used by the Administration to 
execute the repairs. 

Article 26. If the contractor abandons the work he will forfeit 
all claim to any annuity and the securities deposited, and will 
receive no payment for materials furnished. 

CuAPTKR V. — Obligations of Contractor. — Art. 27. The con- 
tractor's carts or wheelbarrows will not be permitted on the side- 
walks, crosswalks or promenades. If a pitchy material is used ta 
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the bottom of the joints between paving blocks^ it must be brought, 
ready for use» from the shops, or prepared in closed furnaces 
arranged to produce no smoke. 

Article iS. The contractor must inclose and properly light 
his shops, work-yards and store-yards, and provide watchmen when 
necessary. 

He must light Lhcm only with lamps or closed lanterns. 
He must, irrespective of police requirements, have at least one 
tantem for every lo meters (33 feet) of the length of the work-yards. 
Article 29, The contractor will be responsible to the city and 
lo property owners for damages from fires originating in, or propa- 
gated by, the wood pavements. 

Article 30. The contractor will be responsible to the city for 
the consequences of any thrusts which may result from the expan- 
sion of the paving blocks, or the action of ice in the open spaces 
left at the sides of the roadway. Such repairs will be executed by 
the city, and their cost deducted from the contractor's deposit or 
,lhe payments due him. 
B Article $t requires the surrender of any patent rights. 

Article 32. The contractor is required to live in Paris, and 
must not absent himsc-If without authorization from the Administra- 
tion and duly providing for all the operations of his work. 

^The contractor or his agent must report at the engineer's office 
a fixed daily hour, to receive instructions and report the progress 
the work. 
The engineer will give him a bill of the work to be executed 
the next day, and of the expenses, for his approval. 
B Article 33. The contractor must employ none but French 
^rorkmcn. 

Article 34. One per cent, will be retained from all payments, 
for the benefit of the national asylums of Viiicenncs and Vesinet. 

StAeJu/e of Prices, Subject to Decrease by the Adjudication. — 

No, I. — Annuity, comprising the interest and payments of all cost 

Hpf changing the existing roads to wood pavements with a beton foun- 

Vdotion, and the contract maintenance of these roads for iS years, 

H4.8of . per square meter ( lo.S sq. ft.) 

No. 2.— ^Annuity to be paid in case of suppression, by the 
adoiiuistration, of the wood pavement before the expiration of the 
j8 years, 3.4of. per square meter of surface of pavement suppressed. 
No. 3. — Renewal of wood pavement at trenches, comprising the 
removal of old material, but not including the demolition, 23f. per 
■qn&re meter. 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR WOOU PAVEMKNT ON THE STRAND, l.OKDOH.* 

There is given below a copy of the form of contract and speci- 
fications used in 1887, under which wood pavement was laid on the 
Strand, London. The italics are ours. It will be noticed that the 
concrete foundation is extra thick where pipes are laid. Arthur 
Ventris was surveyor to the 'strand Veslry in 1887 ; 

Specification of works required to be done in forming and constnictiDg 

a wood carriaffc-wuy pavement upon concrete foundauons in . . , . 

for the Board of Works for the Strand District under the direction of the 
surveyor for the time being of the said Board o£ Works. 

The works cumprise the formation of paved carriage-ways in the W- 
kraring sections, viz, : 



which is in all about yards, as olheru-ise hervinafter defined, and sut»* 

ject to the conditions specified, and the roaintenance of the same in thorough 
repair for the period hereinafter mentioned. 

CoHtreuior Respomible. Levels. — The contractors to set out and keep 
correct tlie works in ever>- particular according to this RpeciFi cation, or t^ 
the directions they may receive from time to time, and to be held responsi- 
ble for the correctness of tlic work throughout the whole term of this con- 
tracL The lcveh> referred tu in this specihcation are the dnisbed levels of 
the surface or distances therefrom, and shall form at the channels a true 
and even incline towards the gullies or chamiels of existing streets, showing 
a sufficient and proper depth of kerb, the surface of the w(*od paving and of 
the concrete being formed transversely to a ciir\'ed surface, having a rise 
from side to center of not le*w than t inch in 5 feet, except where olhcrwisa 
directed by the surveyor. 

Plant and Material. — The contractors to supply every kind of plant, 
fencing, lights, watching and material that may be necessary to esecQta 
the works, including all honscs. carts, water carts, and rolling, if required, 
and to IcaN'e the whole at its completion, in a sound and perfect condition, 
to the satisfaction of the Surveyor to the Board. 

Interference with Traffk. — The contractors are tu give all noticos that 
may be legally or fairly demanded, to the owners or occupiers of the prop- 
erty, or to the gas and water companies, or to any other person or persons 
who may be fairly entitled to consideration, and as far as practicaUa, to 
study the public as well as private convenience diuing the progress of til* 
work, and to provide intelligent and responsible foremen to suix-rintend the 
some, and generally to perform the work with as little interference with thft 
traffic as is compatible with a u-orkmanhke and sound completion of the 
works. The contractors are not in any way themselves to interfere with the 
gas or water mains, without the sanction of the various companies, except 
the said mains or house services are accidentally injured, in which case the 
OMitractor or contractors are to make good such injury at their own expense, 
to the satisfaction of such company or other party interested, 

lixtavatiOK and FaundatiOH. —The roadway from time to lime will bo 
handed over to the contractors free from the present granile pitching, and 
the contractors, except as hereinafter provided, are required to excavate to a 
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depth of fifteen inches from the floished surface of the roadway, and to cart 
away at once such excavation. Tn form a Portland cement concrete foon- 
datioD. except where otherwise mentioned, nine inches in thickness, mixed 
in the proportion of Be\*ea parts of ballast, to one of Portland cement, and 
the boUast to be clean Thames ballast and sharp river sand, free from lonm, 
mixed together to the satisfaction of the surveyor. The surface of the con- 
crrte to be properly floated to a true surface, and formed to the required 
contoar of the street. Should the present foundaliou, however, during the 
p rog r es»s of the work be found Huftictently Muind to require under the cir- 
cnfflfwtftnces a less depth of concrete foundation, the same shall bo measured 
and not disttirbed, and shall be considered a substitute for concrete to be 
pot in, and the amount shall be deducted from the tendered price at the 
rote indicated in this contract ; the decision of the surveyor to be final. 

Extra (i-Vr-t.^Where a treneb has been opened by either the water 
orfcas company, or where an extra thickness of concrete shall be required 
by the surveyor, the same shall, if he so direct, Ijg pro\'ided, including 
axcavation. and shall be charged as extra work at pci- six inches in thick- 
aeo of ooDcrete, and the concrete so put in, shall be one foot three inches 
in thickness, measured from the underside of the wood pavement. 

The Paving. — 1 iu wood blocks 6'X3'X»)' are to be of the best Baltic 
red wood or other equally good timber, prepared in creosote, and shall be 
placed directly upon the concrete in rows across the street, th^ joints to bt 
grauted with cement ^rout or run in ■with fiot bituminous mastic {tbo 
kerb joint excepted); the cement k""**"! to be composed of one part of Port- 
land cement to three parts of sharp river sand free from loam, the whole to 
be covered » ith a top dressing of improved ballast. 

The -worii are to be executed in tAe/ultirwing manner: Section No. 

X shall be commenced from the end, and the whole uf the excavation 

shall Ix; made and the foundation completed, within days from the 

day following the closing o^ the street, and the wood blocks shall be laid 
complete and the section opened for traitic in six days further, making in 

an days including Sundays, from the day following the closing of the 

street. The removal of the granite pitching will be undertaken by the 
Sooid or tbcir agents, but aotbing shall exempt the parties to this contract 
froai the terms of this clause, except as hereinafter pro\-idod. 

Uuring the excavation and the forming of the foundation, the work 
%hal! prtxeed night and ///ik subject to an increase on the sura tendered 
per yard of lo per cent., but this work shall be required to be done by 
notice in writing under the hand of the surveyor, and should no such notice 
be given the work shall proceed with due speed, and thu excavation and 

foandations shall becompleted within and the blocks shall be laid and 

the whole thrown open for the traffic in a further period of .six days, mak- 
iaf; in all from the day following the closing of the street 

Section No. 3 shali be executed in two halves longitudiHalty or other 

appfiwud method : access bcmg given as far as possible to and to 

and these streets shall nut be blocked at one and the same time, 

lUiiMer shall the roadway uf. be entirely bloctrd, unless with the 

tt-rittcn consent of the surveyor. The removal of the granite pilcluug will 
be undcTUken by the Board or their agonu from time to time, btit the join- 
hig of the {.-oncrete foundation shall be made in a matincr as directed by 
the surveyor at the expense of the contractors, and the work shall procotxl 

with due speed and be completed within from the date of cnmm«tvi:e- 

ment of Sectioa No. t. 
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Section 3 comprises the taking; up of the wood pavement where 
directed, and of making up the present concrete to the required levels, and 
floating to a true and even surface, the surface having previously been 
picked over and thoroughly cleansed by washing, etc., the laying of wood 
blocks as hereinbefore ^lecified run in or grouted, and top dressing thrown 

on, and open for the traffic in from the date of commencement of this 

section, and the price to be paid per yard for thi.<; work shall br the sum 
tendered tor this section. 

tJcicnsion of Time. — That the surveyor, if by reason of the Metropot* 
itan Board of Works failing to give the necessary permission to close the 
street, or he sees just cause, shall grant an extension of time by i,vriting 
under his hand, such extension of lime to be cither prospective or rettx>- 
apcctive, and to aftsign such other day or days for completion as may to 
him seem reasonable, without thereby prejudicing or in any way interfering 
with the validity of this contract. 

fHf€rit*r ASaterials. ttc. — Should any materials t)e brought upon the 
works, or should there be any of the workmanship which, in the judgment 
of the surveyor shall be of an inferior description and improper to be used 
in the works, the said material shall bo removed, and the vrorkmanship 
amended forthwith, or within such period as the stirvcyormay direct- In 
case the contractor shall neglect or refuse to t-omply with the foregoing 
conditions, it shall l>e lawful for the survej-or on behalf <»f the Board and 
by their agents, servants and worleraen, to remove the material and work- 
manship so objected to or any part thereof, and to replace the same with 
such other materials and workmanship as shall be satisfactory to him, and 
the Board, on ihe certificate of the surveyor, to deduct the expense thereby 
incurred or to which the Board may thereby be put or liable, or which may 
be incident thereto from the amotmt of any money which may be or may 
become due, or owing to the contractors, or to recover the samA 
by action at law or otherwise from the contractor, as the Board may deter> 
mine: and in case the contractors shall fail to carry on the works with 
due diligence and as much expedition as the Board or their sun'eyor shall 
require, or neglect to provide proper and sufficient materials, or to employ 
a sufficient number of u-orkmen to execute the works, the Board or their 
officers shall have full power, without vitiating this contract, and they are 
hereby authorized ti> take the works wholly or in part out of the hands of 
the contractor, and to engage or employ any other person or workmen, and 
procure all requisite materials and implements for the duo execution and 
completion of the said works ; and the costs and charges incurred by them 
in so doing shall be ascertained by the surveyor, and paid for or allowed to 
the Board by the contractors, and it shall be competent to the Board to 
deduct the amount of such costs and charges out of any moneys due or to 
become due from them to the contractors under this or any other 
contract. 

Fines. — That time shall especially be considered as the essence of this 
contract on the part of the contractors : and m case the contractors shall 
fail in the due performance of the works to be executed under this contract 
by and at the times herein mentioned or referred to. or other day or dayi 
to which the period of completion may have been extended, they shall bo 
liable to forfeit to the Board the sum of £%o for each and every day which 
may elapee between the appointed and actual ti me of completion hcreinbcfuro 
I joentioned, or the Board may deduct the same from any moneys in their bonds 
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due or to become due to the contractors, and sucb payments or deductions 
Khali Dot in any degree release the contractors from Further obligation!; and 
(orfeilurwi in respect to the fulfilment of the entire csntract. 

Tenders. — The contractors shall state in their teofier the price per yard 
for wood paving laid on concrete, including cxcavatinn, in every respect 
.acoonling to thisspoci&cation. Whert. however, the surveyor may deem it 
necessary lo order the contractors to e:cccute extra work in connection with 
these work.s hereinbefore described, such extra work shall be paid for by 
the Board at prices to be fixed by the Kurveyor, and to be accepted by the 
contractors. 

Jtfain/enafice.—'The contractors shall keep and maintain the works in 
aomd condition to the satisfaction of the sur\'cyor. for two years next after 
the completion of this contract, free of cost tu tbo Board, and shall, if 
required BO to do in writing under the seal of the Hoard, keep and main- 
tain the aforesaid workR in whole or in part in sound condition to the satis- 
faction of the surveyor for a term of years (to be stated in the tender) for 
tbe tendered sum per square yard per annum, first payable on completion 
of the third year from the date of completion of the works. 

Payments. — The contractors shall be paid one-third part of the con- 
tract on completion of one-half of tbc works, and one further third upon 
completion of the wurk^, and one further third six months after such com- 
pletion, but unlyupou the ccrttficute of the surveyor of tbe satisfactory 
oompletioo or condition of the said works according to the specification, 
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SANITARY ASPECTS OF WOOD FAVEMENia* 



This is a report of a Iloard appointed to inquire into the alleged 

deleterious effects of wood paving upon the public health. The 

subject o( pavemeDts of difTereat kinds \n relation to cleanliness, 

freedom from noise, and surety of foot-hold is first discussed and 

Athe conclusions of the Board summed up in the table on page 106. 

From this comparative statement ii a]>pears that no one pavement has 
all the qualities which are [ieces.sary to make a perfect pavement Monb- 
UtUc asphalt comes nearest to the model. It is the only material which can 
be kept perfectly dean, and it costs less for cleansing than any other. In 
point of hardness, Bmoothaesfi, and noiselcssncss it is unmatched. But it ia 
adapted only 10 low grades— grades so low that it is practically useless in 
this cit)' except for sidewalks, and this failure depends upon tbe qualities of 
•moothoess and hardness which, important as they are in other respecL<t, 
tender tbe foot-hold comparatively insecure. In a simitar way each other 
kind of material may be criticised. Some objections, varying in character 
with tlic kmd of road, appear in alt ; and these are only in part overcome 
by varying the material with the kind of country over which the road is 
taken, and with the kind of traffic for which it nil! be chiedy used. What* 
Bev«r material is chosen from among those which, up to this date, are 
'available, tbe pavement made with it must be a compromise. There is, at 
present, no pavement which can be called "best;" only some kinds ura 
IcBB obje^ionablo than others. 

'Legislative Assembly, New South Wales, Wood-Pavement Bofu^ Re- 
port, Sydney. iS&i- >•• 33i- 
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^^^p The Board examined some specimens of wood pavement as I^d io the 
^^^^ city of Sydney, Uikin;; up btoclcs at diFFerent poinLs. In all cases the 
^M concrete bed underneath wa<; motNt ; in three cxses a large amount of fdimy 
H mud was found, giving" oR an ammonical o<lor. In all these the jcnnts and 
H blocks appeared to be uninjured. The blocks were chemically cxamiued to 
H determine whether they bad absorbed organic matter, nitfa the result tliat 
H some were found impregnated with filUi to the very centre, while ottx^^ 
H were comparatively free from it. ^^^| 


^1 AUODRLKOAD- 
H PAVCMEHT. 


GitAHrrs 

BLOCKa 


BHBBT 
ASPHALT. 


WOODBUX3C8. 


MACADAM. 


^1 Sbould tie Imper- 


Jfvftitft pervlotia, 
cqtiftl to on«< 

third of lurfAco 
and rstentiv*. 


Inporvlotuk 


Absorbent and 
retonlive. 


Pcrvioua. 


^M Shonld nfTord 
^H good (uul4iuld. 


Fairly kmmI. 


Good. 


Variable. 


Good. 


^V Shimlil tw hard. 


Too hard, tnjur- 

inip horaeit" mrl 

Uid vehicles 


Hard and elattk 


Kol etiffldcntlr 
hanl. 


Soft. 


^M Shonid aRer IttUe 
^1 ruiitance u> trmo 
■ tlon. 


Cooddenbl*. 


Little. 


Variable with affe, 
etc. 


ICadlum. 


^1 Stiould bo DolM- 

■ IBM. 


Tho BMMtnoUy. 


Tbs leaat nolH. 


L>B8» than graaite; 
more than aapbalt. 


Lesa than gran. 

Ite; mure than 

asphalt. 


^M Should be chMp. 


t 


f 


i 


i 


H Should vl«ld no 
^1 demtua. 


Lms tbmn ma- 

cadBin; raarm 

ttiAn wood or 

naphnlt. 


yield* Uu 
dstrltns. 


Least, except as 
aspbalL 


Yields most 
detritoa 


^M The atirEKce 
H should ba nurily 
^B ulnaaud. 


LeMsRAiW than 
aupbalt. 


Host aasily 

elBftOAd. 


Not euUy clMUwd 


Koteutty 
cleaned. 


H Should stullAU 
H trMfflc. 


Practically aulta 


SniU kU tmffli:. 


Uues not suit very 
heavy Iraffic 


Not heavy, 
traffic. 


H Sbotild be adapted 
^M to every srade. 


Not Ig very 

ateopjrrades. 


Gnidu muHtnot 
be mora thftB 


Not to very steep 
grade t. 


All stradu. 


H The Board comes to the conclnsion that wood is a material whHi 
H cannot be safely used for paving unless it can be rendered absolutdy 
H impermeable to moisture, and .>io laid that while the entrance of water 
H between the blocks is rondervd impoKiiblc the separation of the fibres at 
H tho surface by the concussion of traHic is also effectually prevented. I'hcae 
H conditions have nowhere, to the knowledge of your Board, been fulfilled. 
H So far as the careful researche.s of your Board go the porous, altsnrbcnt, 
^^ and destructible nature of wood must. In its opinion, be declared to be 
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irremediable by any process at present known ; nor were any such process 
discovered, would it be efEectual unless it were supplemented hy another, 
which should prevent fraying of the fibre. SlUl less con the defects of 
wood be considered (o be of less consequence than the defects of other 
kinds of malurial. 

In this city it may. perhaps, be considered that an amount uf wood has 
not yet been laid sufficient to affect the public health, whatever its condition 
within reasonable limits may be ; and upon this ground your BoAfd docg 
not recommend that Ihc present paving hhould be removed, but that the 
Board of Health should be empowered to examine It, and to report upon it, 
from time to time, with a view of aacertaining its behavior under longer 
exposure to weather and traffic than it lias yet had, and that it should be no 
longer watered, but cleansed by sweeping at least twice a day ( llic sweep- 
ing to be done at right angles to the direction of the street or pnrnllel tu thd 
courses, so that the latter may be cleared out by the broom) iu order that 
destructive dampness and penetration of dissolved organic matter may be 
reduced as much as possible. But the presumption is upon the cvidenoo 
here adduced, that in this climate the results alluded to would ensue if the 
extent of surface were suCEictently enlarged or fouling and decay sufficiently 
eactensive. Your Board, therefore, recommends that the paN-ing of the 
rtr ee ta of this city with wi>od should be discontinued, und desires to add 
that this recommendation is intended to apply not to the particulai- mode of 
construction here adopted alone, but to the material itself, and tu every 
known method of construction. 

The appendix to the report contains some interesting data 
with regard to wood pavements, and the volume is one which 
municipal engineers will find interesting and valuable as a book of. 
reference. 

NECESSITY OF MAINTAINING A WOOD PAVEMENT.* 

In the summer of 1883 a wood-block pavement was laid on 
Fifth Avenue, between Thirty-second and Thirty-third Streets. A 
good concrete foundation was carefully laid tn the proper grade 
and transverse profiles ; on this blocks of pine which had been 
dipped in dead oil — not thoroughly creosoted — were laid in rows 
about one-eighth of an inch apart. Enough bitumen was poured 
into the interstices to hold the blocks in place, possibly a quarter of 
an inch in depth; the interstices were then filled with a Portland 
cement concrete, the whole covered with a top dressing of hard, 
clean gravel about the size of peas, and when the concrete had had 
tioie to set traffic was turned on to the pavement. 

This pavement has stood since then, it is believed, without any 
other attention or repairs than sweeping. It has not even received 
a coating of gravel, which in European practice it would have 
received, on the theory that the gravel crushing in between the end 
fibres of the wood prevents wear to some extent. 
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All this time it bas been almost entirely free from noise. It 
has been cleaner than any stone pavement in the city, and has been 
the pleasantest and safest piece of pavement in the city to drive over. 

Now through inefUcient creosotin^f or inherent weakness in 
some of the blocks they have commenced to fail, and between one 
and two per cent, of the pavement requires renewal. The practice 
in New York has been, with all wood pavements, in such a. case to 
sit complacently and see the depression from a defective block, 
originally four inches by six, extend over a constantly increasing 
area, and these areas increa.se in number until the pavement was 
irretrievably ruined, when the wood pavements were condemned 
and the locality look to itself a stone pavement many times noisier 
and dirtier than before. 

It is to be hoped that with the able engineer at the head of our 
Department of Public Works the old record will not be repealed, 
but that advantage will be taken of the small traffic on the avenue 
for the next two months to shut off half of the roadway at a time 
and replace all defective blocks, allowing the concrete full time to 
set; and we hope it is not too much to urge that more attention 
be given to that piece of pavement than it has received in the 
past. 

WOOD PAVK.MEN'[S IN LONDON AND NEW YORK.* 

Consfruc/iofi and MainUnartce. — The London Ftnanciai Timet 
.Stales that in 1883 the Strand was paved with wood, from Charing 
Cross to the Strand Pasl-Office, by the Vestry authorities, and from 
the Post-Otfice eastward to St. Mary's Church the work was done at 
the same time by the Improved Wood Paving Company. " Asevery 
Londoner knows, to his cost, the Strand was 'up' about a month 
ago, while the paving put down by the Vestry in 1883 was renewed. 
That laid down by the Improved Wood Paving Company is still 
good, and has not had to be touched during the six years of pre- 
cisely the same wear and tear which has torn the other half of the 
Strand into holes and splinters." A part of the Strand, though it 
is not now possible to say with certainty which part, required 
renewal last spring, as the blocks were worn in places to a thickness 
of less than three inches. 

The point which is of interest to Americans, and to New York- 
ers in particular, is that two JifTcrent samples of wood pavement 
lasted six years in the Strand, which has fully three times thetrattic 
of Fifth Avenue, while on that avenue a wood pavement was not 
made to last five years before a t>arbarous return to stone was made. 

The difference in the wearing of wood pavements in the two 
cities lies entirely in the fact that in London a pavement of any kind 

• Ed. xs, 329. 
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is maiiUained. But the City of New York, for the past twenty years, 
has not been able to get authorities who understood the necessity of 
maintenance. The pavements have been patched, and they have 
been renewed, but not maintained. TAe Engineering and Building 
Retard from time lo time called attention to the necessity of re- 
placing the few blocks in the wood pavement formerly on Fifth 
Avenue which had proved defective, but we think nothing was 
done until the places started by single defective blocks were 
far extended that the pavement was condemned and replaced by 
stone blocks. 

Profits in Paving. — Moreover, the companies that have put doMm 
and maintained — for the maintaining part of the contract is gener- 
ally well enforced — London pavements for the local authorities seem 
to have themselves been very prosperous. The Financial Times 
says that the Improved Wood Paving Company paid 5 per cent, for 
four years ending with iSSa, 8 per cent, in 1883, and has paid 10 
per cent, since. The Val de Travers Asphaltic Company pays not 
less than 5 per cent., and the Compagnie Generate des Asphaltesde 
France, both doing business in London, yields a steady return to its 
shareholders of £,\ on each £fo share ! The Limmer Company, 
also laying asphalt, met with heavy losses at the start in consequence 
of poor material, but is now paying satisfactory dividends. The 
necessity for having responsible, and therefore prosperous, com- 
panies to deal with is obvious, and the statements of the London 
contemporary certainly make a strong argument in favor of paving 
contracts with the maintenance feature, from all points of view. 

RAWI.INSON ON WOOD PA VEMF.NT.S.* 

Mr. Robert RawHnson, writing to The Builder, on wooden 
pavements, which are now being laid extensively in London, says : 

The character of wooden pavements may be known hy tlie ixvupants 
of carriages in driving over them. Where the blocks are laid upon sand 
•nd boards, the vibrating and drumming effects are most diRtressing. 
When laid with open joints the surface becomes rapidly worn and uneven ; 
and when laid upon an imperfectly- formed or weak foundation, the surface 
al*D becomes uneven, alternately hills and holes, retaining dirt and wot, 
and so tending more and more to the destruction of material and the road. 
Blocks of wood, unexceptional in character, form, and dimensions of mat*- 
rial, laid hard on an exccplionally good cement concrete foundation, closa 
joinlfd. but without the felt bedding and jointmg have a disagreeably 
Jarring effect, though in a less degree than the examples previously 
described. 

Some of the wood-paving companies roust have been vory 9tu|Hd, and 
also very difficult to teach, or they would have learnt by their failunis, 
sooner than they appear to have done, and we should not then have seen 
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most important main thoroughfares blocked for weeks at a timo by tbe 
pulling tip of the entire wood con&tr\ictioti to begin again as from the 
beginning, and this process more than once over. 

• *«»••••• 

Cement foundations for wood-hlock paving ought to have ten or 
twelve days to "net," but in London this time can seldom, if ever, he 
^vcn, and this may, in some cases, account for partial failures. Wooden 
pavements, in themselves, make no mud, but this is carried on from adjoin- 
ing dirty macadam and "set" pas'ing. When, therefore, wooden pave- 
ments arc muddy, it shows neglect to street'Scavenging. 

PAVEMICNTS OF COMPRESSED WOOD.* 

The increased favor with which wood •pavements have of late 
come to I>e regarded in European cities, has led to the devising of 
numerous processes that have for their object the preparation of 
wood for use in pavements. 

In a process of this kind, on the one hand, of course, strength 
and durability of the product must be aimed at ; on tbe other, it ift 
necessary that the working expenses be as low as possible. 

In this connection we note an article in the Scmainc des Con- 
strvcteurs on the process of Cyprien Mallet, which is said to fulfill 
these requirements. 

The salts of the metals and various other substances having the 
properly of preserving wood from decay, Mallet injects, hot, into the 
core of the pine-trees, an antiseptic fluid, and then compresses tbe 
logs about i-io their volume. 

The antiseptic liquid is composed of : copper sulphate, 6 kilos ; 
juice sulphate, 6 kilos ; sodium chloride, 3 kilos, which arc dissolved 
by boiling in 35 litres of water containing no lime salts. 

Without interrupting the boiling, there is added then ; resin 
oil, 40 kilos ; heavy oil, 40 kilos ; suet, 10 kilos. This solution is 
concentrated to a certain degree over a moderate fire. Ten litres of 
this liquid mixed with 90 litres of boiling water is the fluid used. 
The wood charged with this preparation becomes very hard, yet it 
retains sulTicient elasticity ; it is not affected by the weather. 

In Paris the cost of a pavement of this kind comes to about 
fonr dollars per square meter. 

CBDAR BLOCKS VF.RSUS ASPHALT FOR STREET-PAVEMENTa.f 

Crdar RAPins, Iowa, March 16, 1887. 
Six: Do you think cedar blocks for street pavements as hcaltbfnl as 
asphalt ur other nnn-ahsorbenc materia]? For (ike reasons, are the block* 
when placed on boards and not treated with creosote as good as when 
treated and put on concrete ? Respectfully yours. 

JOSSKLYN & TaYLOK. 

•tx, S03. f «v. 431. 




[Answering the quesUuns of tmr correspondents in order, we woold iiay: 

First — That on general principles, that pavement from which water 
puses away with the least percolation to the soil below and which cin be 
most thoroughly and easily cleansed is the most conducive to health. 

Etcond—No pavement placed on hoards or directly on the earth is as 
ditrable as when placed on concrete ; this is the universal verdict of all 
moDidpal enginccni who have had opportunity to observe the matter, and 
the latest practice in France and Enjjland. where wood has been used, is to 
make a carefully formed and substantial concrete foundation fur tlie 
blocks. 

T"*//-/^— Creosoting undoubtedly adds to the life of the blocks, by mak- 
ing them wear out rather than decay irregularly. This question is compli- 
cated by the secondary ones of amount of traffic, kind of Umber, care in 
selection, proper seasoning, etc. 

Abroad a most rigid inspection is made, the blocks are thoroughly 
seasoned and thoroughly creosoted. 

Fourth — The selection of a pavement should be guided among other 
dtings by the question of amount of traffic. On s<nnc streets iu our cities 
ootbiog will stand the wear but the best granite blocks. Original crjst 
oftentimes becomes also the deciding motive. We think it can scarcely be 
que&tioned that asphalt is superior to wooden blocks, provided other con- 
siderations do not essentially alter the conditions.] 



CEDAR BLOCK PAVEMENT IN ST. PAUL.* 

A recent number of the Pitfnter Prtss, of St. Paul. Minn., contains the 
following. 

Durability. — The cedar blocks taken up on East Seventh Street dur- 
ing the construction of the cabW conduit show an average wear of less than 
3 inches. This is very notieeably light, because that pavement wa.s the first 
cedar block pavement put down in St. Paid. This was in 1882. seven years 
ago. The pavement is good for ten years nf service yet, with occasional 
repairs, and that is a first-class record on a street where a heavy traffic is 
carried on. The blocks are in a perfect state of preservation. The plankK 
beneaUi them arc i-inch planks, but show some effects of seven years' pound- 
ing. Two-inch planks are used now. 

In regard to the above item L. W. Rundleti, City Engineer of 
St. Paul, says : 

The statement of the Pionerr Press is not strictly correct ; the pav- 
ing waft laid in iSSaand was among the first cedar block pavements put 
down in the city. The roadway is 40 feet wide, with street car tracks occu- 
p)rtng a width of about 15 feet in the centre. It is a retail street and one of 
tbe principal tboronghfares of the city, .ilthough not subject to as heavy 
traffic as some other streets. On account of the street car tracks being in 
the centre ihe line of travel was thrown to a considerable extent on each 
side of tbe^>e tracks, which made the wear somewhat une<iua] ; the wear of 
the blocks, more particularly in the line of travel, being from z to a) inches: 
the blocks originally being h inches in depth. The blocks themselves show 
»eTy little decay, some of the foundation board.'t. which were only an inch 
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thick (our prescol construction is 2-iQcb [^aok) were somewhat decAjmd, and 
in rcpmrs probably 25 per cenl. were renewed. 

The Water Board have put down a, larger main on the street this year; 
the gas compftny have put down a new ]!;&•; mntn, And the cable line has 
been tiubstituled for the horse line ; asahway for putting wires iindergrouad 
is also in proceAS of construction. This work, with the neceiisar>' changes 
in the house connections, has caused the street to be pretty well torn to 
pieces ; we have, however, used considerable care in replacinj; the blocks, 
and I think it will probably be about three years before the street will 
require to bo rcpaved. 

WOOD PAVEMENT IN DULUTH, * 

f Cedar blocks were used for paving and were laid upon a per- 
manent concrete foundation, so that when the traffic on the street 
became heavier, stone blocks could be substituted in place of the 
cedar without relaying the foundation. 

Tke method of laying \hit pavement was as follows: After the 
street was brought to the required sub-grade it was repeatedly rolled 
with the steam road-roller. A granite curb was then laid on either 
side, under which was a tile drain, to prevent water getting under 
the concrete. The concrete of the foundation was then laid six 
inches deep over the entire roadway, and was composed of five parts 
natural cement, twelve parts coarse sand and twenty-four parts 
broken stone, well mixed together and quickly laid in place. The 
surface of the concrete was then made smooth by a thin layer of 
mortar, consisting of one part cement and two parts sand, brought 
to the right form by means of templates. This was allowed to 
harden for about five clays, when, outside the street car tracks, 
round cedar blocks were laid directly on the concrete and covered 
with tar and gravel in the usual manner. The street car company 
paved the space between the rails of their track with granite blocks 
set in sand. 

Where the grade is 10 feet in 100, cedar block pavement would 
have been too slippery in wet or fro.Kty weather, so rectangular pine 
blocks four inches wide were laid on end in parallel rows, three- 
quarters of an inch ap;irt, on a 2-inch plank foundation, the space 
between being filled with gravel and tar. 

A twenty-ton Aveling & Porter steam road-relkr was purchased 
in 1S87. During the first months it was constantly in mud holes, 
owing to the fact that iherc were but few street foundations in the 
city strong enough to hold it up. All contractors were required to 
use it, however, and the result has been far more faithful work on 

• Second Annual Report of the Board of Public Works of Duluth, 
Minn., for the year ending February aB, iSft^. WHIiani B. FuUor. Cit7 
Engineer. 
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tfaeir part ifaan could have been secured in any other manner. In 
the preparatiun uf street foundations and for rolling; macadam paving; 
this roller has been invaluable. 

CEDAR-BLOCK PAVEMENT AT I.EWENWORTH, KANSAS.* 

Noticing in an exchange a discussion regarding proposed new 
pavements for Leavenv^orth, the statement that a etdttr-block pave- 
ment on a certain street had proved a failure, we wrote to City- 
Engineer George T. Nelles, asking for facts and details as to the 
manner in which the pavement was laid. The following is from his 
reply: 

The pavements in qaestion wero put down on two of our principal 
bosiness streets and on one resident street, un<l (consisted of 7-ii)e1i sound 
white-eedar blocks 4 lu 8 inches in diumeler Inid on & b-tach concrete 
fbnndation. The work was all done in accordance with the specifications 
in genera] use for Ibis class of work. The work was done during the 
soromer and fait of 1S87, so that the reliable test of use cannot be bronght 
into play. So for as I am able to Judge, from my knowledge of the manner 
in which the work was done, and from present indications, the work will 
prove as permanent and lasting as any pavement of thLs da.ss. The cedar 
blocks were of unexccptiunally good quality, live and sound, and free from 
the osual imperfections uf this class of material. The assertion made in 
the clipping herewith to the contrary is absolutely without foutidation. 
Owing to the inferior quality of the sand ood broken stone available here 
for carrying on works of any mi^;nitude. the concrete foundation may not 
be up to the standard. Still, I confidently believe it is ample for the 
purpose, and that it will outwear a great many sets of cedar blocks. I 
have recently had occasion to examine some of the concrete laid during 
frcexing weather last foil, and found that, although not perfectly set, it has 
not been in the least disturbed by the frost or the traffic over it. I have 
not arrived at the true inwardness of the attack on ctdar pavements, but 
think that the idea that the pavements laid last year are failures arose 
from the fact that several very ugly settlements have taken place where the 
pavement was laid over heavy fills, which, until repaired, greatly injures 
the appearaucc of the work : and from the fact that the blocks raise along 
the street-car line, which was put down without crass-ties by laying the 
stringers directly on the concrete, and being dependent entirety on the 
blocks to hold itdown, and, in consequence, has raised the blocks in places. 
There is nothing, so far as I can see, connected with this work that can he 
cited aa an experience with cedar block pavements. 

COST AND DUR ABILITY. f 

A Report on Pavements, made to the Common Ccuncil of 
Topcka, Kan , says : Wood pavements of the old varieties are con- 
ceded to have proved failures. The white cedar blocks {more prop- 
erly cypress) sawed from small trees are being laid in Chicago, 
Kansas City, Umaha, upon concrete foundations and also on boards. 
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The life of the latter they consider to be about three years. Thai 
on concrete would cost in Topeka abnut the same as granite block, 
or sheet asphalt, and if the cypress blocks were creosoted, as are the 
pine blockfi now used in England and France, the cost would be 
still greater. 

PLANING DOWN A WOOD PAVKMENT.* 

Some recent experiments in Manchester, dealing with the ques- 
tion of repairing roadways laid with wood blocks, are of consider- 
able interest to vestries and public boards. Hltheno, owing to the 
unequal wear of the blocks in any one road, resulting from the 
varying density of the wood, it has frequently been necessary to 
pull up and relay a To^d with new blocks, discarding all the old 
ones, of which, possibly, a great number may have had good " life "' 
in them still. To obviate this necessity Mr. A. C. Bicknell, of the 
Sandycroft Foundry Company, Chester, has invented a machine of 
traction-engine type, self-propelling, having in front a revolving 
table fitted with cutters. A section of a road was laid with old 
blocks, which had been discarded as unfit for further service. The 
method of laying was the usual one, in cement and sand, and being 
composed of old blocks pitted with sand and gravel the experlmenial 
road presented the normal features of an old road requiring repair. 
When several days had elapsed, to allow the- cement To set, the 
ooachine was brought to work, the cutting-head being gauged to cut 
one-half inch below the surface of the lowest face of the roadway. 
In the course of the work it was necessary to take off three inches 
from some of the blocks, and the result throughout was satisfactory. 
The system of planing down a roadway is certainly novel. 
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THE NATURE AND USES OF ASPHALT.* 

Asphalt is a variety of bitumen, found in a native condition 

id not manufactured, and in a solid form is commercially known 

glance pitch. Glance pitch ts found in limited quantities in 

various parts of the Rocky Mountains and in Texas. It is very pure 

And is used to make a high grade of varnish, but its bn'ttlcness 

Inakes it useless for paving or rooting compounds. 

P Occurrence. — The asphalt of Trinidad is found in a so-called 

"Jake "about 130 feet above the sea- level, on the island of that 

name. The "lake" is a level tracts about 114 acres in area, of 

brownish material of an earthy appearance. It is sufHcienlty hard 

to bear the weight of carts and animals, and yet its consistency is 

such that excavations fifteen feet in depth are filled up by the flow 

■f adjacent material in a few months. It is estimated that the 

amount of asphalt in the lake is upwards of six million tons. On 

jartial analysis it yields approximately 40 per cent, of pure bitumen, 

per cent, of earthy and vegetable matter, and 20 per cent, of 

Iter. The material is heated in large tanks at a temperature of 

)ut 300" Fahr., to drive off the water and let the larger portions 

the earthy matter settle and the vegetable matter to be skimmed 

the surface. This refined asphalt contains about 60 per cent, of 

re bitumen and 40 per cent, of finely divided earthy matter 

ivisible to the eye. This material is too brittle for commercial use, 

(I it i.s therefore mixed with a heavy, dark oil. known as the 

siduum of petroleum, in the proportion of t.xx p;irts of asphalt to 

e of residuum. This is the material so largely used in paving and 

)fing compositions. 

On the coast of California, near Santa Barbara, and also in 

in portions of Colorado, Utah and New Mexico, are found 

rge beds of sandfitone containing from 15 per cent, to 20 per cent. 

bitumen. Recently this material has been used for pavrng in 

ities on the Pacific coast, but it has not yet been in use long enough 

prove its desirability. 

• A paper read by Captain F. V. Grcunc, Vice-President of the Barber 
»pha]t Paving Company, before the Sucicty of Arts at the Massachusetts 
itut£ of Technology, and ptiblwhed in the Boston Transcript. — 
»5«. 
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In the valley of ihc Rhone in France and Switzerland, in Sicily, 
in parts of Italy, in Spain, and in Hanover, there are very large beds 
of a fine amorphous tlmestone naturally impregnated with bitumen, 
and it is from these mines that the asphalt pavements of various 
cities in Europe have been obtained. Those most suitable for 
paving contain about lo per cent, of bitumen and 90 per cent, of 
line limestone. 

Uses. — The uses of asphalt may be divided into five classes — 
viz.: tst, as a varnish for paint ; 3d, as an insulating materia); 3d, 
as a water- proofing material ; 4tb, as a cement in ordinary construc- 
tion ; 5th, as a cement in roofing and paving compounds. 

In its natural state it is too brittle for any of these purposes. 
For rar/iisA it is mixed with oil of turpentine, linseed oil and 
shellac. Such varnishes are used on leather, producing the so-called 
patent leather, and on iron, the black japan varnish being well 
known. 

J^ar insulating compounds the exact mixture is not divulged. 
For water-proofing arches and similar construction it is sometimes 
usee! in the form of a layer of mastic, made from bituminous lime- 
stone spread over the arch, and sometimes as a cement between the 
joints of the bricks, the bricks being heated and dipped in hot 
asphalt, and the joints poured with similar material after the bricks 
arc laid. 

As a roofing material^ asphalt is used in the form of asphalt 
cement, very similar to paving cement. The roof is covered with 
one or more layers of felt ; on this a layer of the cement is poured, 
and before it has cooled fine gravel or pebbles are spread over it. 

As/>fiait Pmemeftti,—'V\\t amount of asphalts used for paving 
is about 95 per cent, of the total consumption. 

I shall endeavor to show that the asphalt pavement is the latest 
and, all things considered, the most satisfactory solution of the 
paving problem yet devised. It is not as durable as cast-steel, nor as 
noiseless as velvet, nor does it afford as firm a foot-hold as the loose 
earth of a race-track. But it is much smoother and less noisy than 
stone, much more durable than wood or macadam, is water-proof, 
contains no decaying vegetable matter, can be kepi perfectly clean 
at comparatively small expense, is less slippery under ordinary 
conditions (a.s shown by careful observations in Europe and 
America) than either wood or stone, and it enables larger loads to 
be dr.iwn by the same force and with less wear on vehicles than any 
other form of pavement ever used. It has thus many advantages 
and fewer defects than other pavements in common use. 

The speaker next gave a brief history of pavements in general* 
so as to trace the origin and development of asphalt pavements. 




Moiadam. — He said that no improvement has ever been 
devised upon MacAdom's system as a road covering outside oi 
cities. It has also been widely introduced within cities; London 
has about 600 miles and Paris 100 miles of it to-day. In America 
it has always been popular in New England cities — three-fourths of 
the streets of Boston arc paved with it — but it has not found favor 
in other cities except on streets reserved for pleasure driving only. 

Its advantages are a firm foot-hold for horses, and a reasonably 
smooth surface. Its defects are heavy resistance to traffic, great 
cost of maintenance, and the impossibility of keeping it clean. 
When sprinkled it is always muddy, and when dry it is invariably 
dusty These defects are inherent and cannot be remedied. The 
Paris Budget shows that it costs over $900,000 per annum in that 
city for the single item of repairs to macadam pavements. This is 
equivalent to 45 cents per yard per year. It is estimated that the 
annual cost of repairing the macadam pavements of Beacon Street, 
Boston, is 50 cents per yard. 

StiMi Pavetnents. — Stone pavements were next taken up, and 
figures presented showing that the cost of repairs was from five to 
twelve cents per yard per year, while the annual cost for laying 
and maintaining the best quality uf granite-blutrk pavements on 
concrete foundations is twenty-six cents per yard. 

Wood Pavements. — Wooden pavements were shown to cost 
annually for laying and maintaining about sixty-one cents per yard, 
but It is now claimed by its advocates in London to be forty-two 
cents per yard under moderately heavy traffic, or about two-Uiirds 
the cost of macadam under the same conditions. Captain Greene 
gave the experience of Washington as a warning against its use. 
Upwards of $4,000,000, derived from a loan not yet paid off, were 
expended in that city under the Shepherd government of 1871-74 
in laying fifty miles of wood pavements. They proved a complete 
failure in a few years, and have all been since replaced with asphalt 
■t a tittle more than half the original cost of the wood. 

Rock Asphalt Pavem<»t, — Bituminous limestone or rock asphalt 
began to be used for pavmg in Paris in 1854, in London in 1S69, and 
in Berlin about 18S0; and its use has been continued with success. 
I'he total area of this pavement in u.se now in Europe is about 
1,500,000 square yards, covering a length of about ninety miles of 
roadway. 

A uniform system has been used in laying in all the cities. A 
solid bed of concrete is used to give a foundation. On this the 
asphalt surface is laid about 3| inches thick. The preparation of 
this surface requires great care and sktil. The asphalt rock, as it is 
quarried from the mines, is crushed in a rock breaVet to a ixiSL oi 
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about tbrcc inches. These are then passed through toothed roners 
and again ihrouRh smooth rollers until the rock is reduced to pow- 
der. This Ls then heated in revolving cylinders to a temperature of 
about 380" Fahr., and the heated powder fs carried in carts to the 
street where it is to be used, '('here it is spread on the concrete 
and raked with hot iron rakes until it forms a uniform layer of loose 
powder, about twice its ultimate thickness. This is then quickly 
compressed by pounding with hot iron rammers, after which a small 
amount of hydraulic cement Is swept over the surface and the 
pounding is continued until the pavement will no lunger yield under 
the rammer. It Is left until the next morning to cool, when the 
street is opened to trafTic. 

Cost and Maintenance. — In London the first cost has been about 
$3-75 per yard, and the maintenance eighteen cents a yard per year, 
the street to be delivered at the end of seventeen years as good as 
new. Including first cost, the total expense Is forty cents per yard 
per year. 

Tar Paz'tmeni. — The success of rock asphalt pavement in Europe 
gave rise to a demand for such pavements in America, but the expense 
of transportation of the rock from France was so g:reat that inventors 
sought to find a substitute. They first tried the tar produced in 
large quantities at the gas works, which they erroneously supposed 
to possess the same qualities as the natural bitumen in the asphalt 
rock. This was combined with sand, limestone, sulphur, sawdust, 
etc. The material did not look unlike the real asphalt, and a craze 
(or such pavement started in Washington in 1871 and spread all over 
the country. 

The majority of these efforts were complete and costly failures, 
and as they all claimed to be asphalt, the result was to create a 
prejudice against all pavements of that character, which it required 
years of careful experiment and proof to ovcicomc. The defect of 
them all luy in the tar, which contained volatile matters which evap- 
orated under the influence of the sun, and left the pavement a mass 
of dry black powder. 

J'rinidad AsJ>haU Pavement. — A Belgian chemist conceived the 
idea of using the asphalt of Trinidad as the cementing material, 
knowing that it had been exposed for centuries to a tropical sun, 
and that the sun's rays could have no further effect on it. With this 
he combined clean sharp sand and a small amount of powdered 
limestone. The sand in it afforded a firmer foot-hold for horses. 
It was used on a part of Pennsylvania Avenue, in Washington, in 
1S76, the asphalt-rock pavement of Faris was used on the other part, 
and they have been in constant use ever since. The French pave- 
ment proved more slippery and more costly than the Trinidad, and 
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DO more of it was laid ; but the Trinidad asphalt gave entire satis- 
faction, and has been constantly laid with buccccdine years, until 
DOW its area in Washington alone is but little short of one million 
yaids. After seven years' successful use in Washington, other cities 
began to use it, Buffalo being the first, and it now rivals Washing- 
ton in extent of its use. It is now used in thirty-four cities, the total 
area being about four million yards. 

These pavements are laid on a solid foundation of concrete six 
inches in thickness. The asphalt surface is 2^ inches thick, laid in 
■ similar manner to those in Paris. But the asphalt is prepared 
quite differently. The refined asphalt is mixed wilh the residuum 
of petroleum to make the cement. This is heated at 300** Fahr.,and 
the sand is also heated to the same degree ; these are mixed in a 
large box in which agitators are constantly revolving, and there a 
complete mechanical mixture is formed. The hot powder is then 
taken to the street, spread the proper thickness, and immediately 
compressed by large steam rollers, weighing from five to ten tons. 

The coit of mainiename {qx the Washington asphalt pavements 
is about two cents per yard per year. On many of them, now ten 
years old, no repairs of any kind have been made, and they are still 
ID perfect order. These streets arc subject to very light traffic, and 
arc kept clean. In other cities where the pavements are not kept 
clean, and the traffic is heavier — in some cases the most destructive 
traffic in American cities — the expense is much larger. But under 
ordinary conditions the cost of maintenance does not exceed ten 
cents per yard for a long term of years. Including first cost, the 
total expense of maintenance for seventeen years woutd be about 
thirty cents per yard per year. From this it appears that asphalt is 
a little more expensive than stone, but it is the cheapest of the 
smooth pavements. 

Asphail Block Pattment. — Asphalt blocks have been tried, but 
tbey are deficient in durability under heavy traffic, but they have 
been very satisfactory on residence streets of light traffic. These 
can be laid as ordinary paving stones, thus doing away with an 
expensive plant in every city. 

Traction and Cltanlituss. — On asphalt pavements the same force 
will draw a load three times as heavy as on the ordinary stone pave- 
ment. The former can be kept perfectly clean at small expense ; 
the latter has one-fifth of its service composed of joints filled with 
stable filth, which cannot be removed in cleaning. 

If some one gives voice to the current belief that horses are con- 
stantly falling on the asphalt, I will show htm the result of careful 
observations in ten different cities on 736,000 horses, of which 84 
fell 00 stone pavements, and only 7 1 on asphalt. The proprietors 
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of the livery stables of Washington and Buffalo say that they inva- 
riably use the asphalt in preference to the stone pavement, and thai 
there is far less injury to horses, as well as to their vehicles, on the 
asphalt. 

ASPHALT PAVEMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES* 

At a recent raectinji; of the Board of Improvements of Cleveland, 
0., City Engineer Waller P. Rice made the following report of his 
investigations of a-sphalt pavements : 

Material. — The best material for pavement purposes seems lo be the 
Trinidad asphalt, which is controlled by the following companies: Darber 
Asphalt Panng Cunipatiy, Warren-Seharf Asphalt Paviap Company, and 
{National Vulcaaite Compnny. The latter company is able to command 
asphalt only for Inyitig pavement other than the Barber, while the two 
former tay pavement imder the same specifications, but in separate terri- 
tory. There can therefore be no competition and but one bid can be 
received under the same specification, and to all practical intents cities or 
individuals using the street pavements are subject to such dictation as may 
be impoeed as to cost of all repairs and resurfacing. 

WashingioM and Buffalo Pavements. — I examined over twenty 
streets in Washington, D. C. paved with asphalt, vulcanite, and coal-tar 
distillate. The age of these pavements ranges from five to fourteen years. 
In general they are in good condition, shnw frequent repairs, and are 
subject lo light traffic. Pennsylvania Avenue and K Street are tj-pical 
respectively f>f heavy and light travel. Pennsylvania Avenue, the pave* 
mcnt of which is part Trinidad and part Neufchatel rock asphalt, is about 
105 feet between curb lines, age 12 years, never resurfaced, about 10 
per cent, of wearing surface gone, largely patched in place.1, lack of 
uniformity, some ruts. In K Street the pavement is vulcanite, 50 feet 
between curb lines, age 14 years, never resurfaced or patched, conditJoo 
almost perfect. K Street is used ns a standard of comparison In all 
vulcanite specifications. 

The Buffalo pavements, with a few exceptions, are not yet of a sniB- 
cient age to justify the formation of any opinion except in case of early 
failure, as on Broadway, paved three years ago, resurfaced once and giving 
out again in places. Franklin Avenue, paved with asphalt nine years ago, 
is the oldest exception and without repairs, is in excellent condition. 
Cottage and Brj-anl Streets, paved eight years ago, are in good condition. 
* Formula for Asphalt and VuUaniU Pavenunis. — The reduced 
formula for asphalt is: A.sphalt. i3.iGto 15.78; heavy petroleum oil. 1.84 
to a. 31 ; fine sand. 70.00 to 65.00 ; pulverized carbonate lime, 15.00 to 17.00. 
There is litUc or no bond between the base and wearing surface. 

The reduced formula far vulcanite is; Asphalt. 4.4 percent.; coal-tar 
distillate. 13.4 per cent ; clean sand, 53.6 per cent.; pidsxTited stone. a6.8 
per cent.; hydraolic cei.;cnt, 1.2 per cent.; flour sulphur, .14 per cent; oir- 
slacked lime, ,28 per cent. 

The main differences are the percentages of asphalt and the value 
of coal-tar distillate versus petroleum. The vulcanite is the chewier as 
regards first cost, although costing slightly more for raaiatcitance. 

•xvii. 361. 
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Dtftctsof Aspkait and Vulcanite PavtmtHts.—Kz'^taW. pavements 
are liable to the fotlriwing ili-i't-cts : First, the formalion of •' M-ave sur- 
face." especially on grades (prnhably due tu luck uf c^ihcsinn between the 
w?iiriD{f surface and base). Second, the formation of transverse crack*, 
more apt to occur in wide roads and intersections at'd undoubtedly due to 
coQtraction and expansion caused by \*ariations of temperature. Third, a 
mt or disintegration takes place in tiie gutters and necessitates the use of 
fftoroe or a coating of coaJ-tar ; this does not seem to be the case with \tj1- 
canite. Vulcanite or wwl tar distillate pavements: First, arc affected at 
B lower temperature than asplialt, and sometimes present evidence of a flow 
of material toward the RUlters dviring warm wenllitT often rising nearly to 
the top of the curb and necessitating ii cutting away of the material. This 
is not obscr\-able in the asphalt. Second, vulcanite is not solinble to trans. 
Terse cracks (the forerunaers of repairs), or tn wave surface.<t as the asphalt, 
on account of greater longitudinal strength due to a closer union nf haw 
and wearing stu-face. On the other hand, in making repairs the wearing 
smfacc of asphalt can be easily removed and renewed, while in the vulcanite 
no such separation can be made and in resurfacing it is necessary to over- 
lay the whole surface. This slightly offecLs the grade of the street by 
raising the same 8130%^ the curb grade. Third, vulcanite has a more 
j^anular surface than the a>ipha]t. 

Sheet pavements are sightly, pleasant to drive over, and easy to clean; 
but if not cleaned, as might be the case in this city, any accumulation of 
material would. fn>m the nature of the surface, be ground to an impalpable 
powder, tmplcasant tn travelers and detrintental to la\^-nfi, the fine dust 
being blown into houses and stores. Such pavements would undoubtedly 
on business streets attract travel from parallel routes, thereby compelling 
the pavement of the latter with the same material, as a matter of self- 
defense, no matter what might be the ultimate value of the pavement. The 
mixture has to be nicely tempered, requires lUc satisfying of many condi- 
tion* and expert manipulation. It is largely affected by lemperalure and 
cKmatJc conditions. " In extreme cold the surface cracks and becomes fri- 
able ; in extreme heat the surface rolls (ir creeps under traffic, presenting a 
wave surface uncomfortable to travel over." In this connection I would 
«»ate that the temperature at Washington ranges from 150' above zero in 
summer to 10" below in winter, ur itjo" Fnhr., and Captain Griffin, United 
States Corps of Engineers, of that city, is authority for the statement that 
the Washington pavements sufTer more during the three months of vi-inter 
than during the remaining nine months of the year. 

The expense of laying loundatjons for street pavements is a large part 
of the total cost, and when the paving is worn out, or a city is tired of 
repairing the same, then the expend of rcmuving the foundation will be 
large, as it is too near the established grade or curb grade to lay stone or 
other than sheet pavement «m. It cannot be laid next to street-railway 
tracks, as it will not stand the shearing action of wheels. The science of 
laying sheet pavements is .still to a large extent tentative. That good onea 
can 1>e laid has been proven, but there is nn certainty that tlic standard can 
be reached on any particular street; two separate batches of material 
mixed under the same /ormula and specification may be totally unlike as 
regards durability. 

Slaniiard of Comparison. ~\vi discussing sheet pavements a standard 
of comparison might be vittJtned as follows; First, moderate ferax. om.v. 
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second, durability ; third, minimum rcsisUuicc to traction ; fourth, secure 
foot-huld fur horses ; tifth, htalthfulness ; sixth, nuisclussoess. 

Aiphalt v.t. Stone Pavemr-n/. — F'lrsl, sheet pavements do not satisfy 
the first requirement much better than dressed block ; second, I should give 
dretssed block tbe prcfcrLtxe as regards duratnlity and ultimate cost ; third, 
the resistance to traction is undoubtedly lesson sheet pftvomcnts; fourth, 
such few expcrimeals as have been made indicAte fewer accidcDts to horses 
on shucl pavements than granite, but do not think it would hold good for 
Medina ; lifth, both shcret pavements and dressed bUxrks arc healthy, and 
the asphalt filling uf the tatter sufficiently fulfills all i^nitary requirements : 
sixth, sheet pavenients perhaps fulfill the last ret|uirenient better than 
stone, but there is the sharp click and ring at the horse's honf, although the 
vehicle itself makes liltJo noise. In making repairs in the case of a stone 
pavement 50 to 75 per cent, of the old mutcnul can be used over again ; it 
IS worthless in the cose of a sheet pavement. 

Finally, I consider sheet pavements a luxury, rendering any city 
attractive where successfully laid and maintained. Their introductioD 
should l>e simultaneous with the adoption of u continual repair sj-stcm, to 
secure the best results. There is small choice between the itsphalt and vul- 
canite pavements. I would advise again.st laying asphalt or vulcanite paw- 
meats on any of the thcroughfarcs of this city, and would further advise 
that the city should only consider its introduction as an original pavement 
and not on the repavJrvg of any street- Further, if property-owners are 
desirous of obtaining these pavements, the city should, in my estimation, 
demand not less than ten years' guarautcc. the pavement being turned over 
in good condition at the expiration of that period. 

REGARDINc: W. P. RICE'S REPORT ON ASPHALT PAVEMENTS.* 

Nkw York, June 9, 1888. 

Sir: I haveVen reading the report of Mr. Rice. City Ci\nl Engineer 
of Cleveland, quoted in your issue »f May 26. on asphalt pavements in the 
United States, and in following this series 1 infer it is your purpose to pub- 
lish abstracts of official statements, whether you agree with the concliuiions 
of th« writer or not. With regard to this report of Mr. Rice, 1 think it is 
well to comment on some of his inferences anil conclusions. 

Is not the following standard of comparison adopted by him for pave- 
ments — viz.: "First, moderate first cost; second, durability; third, mini- 
mum resistance to traction : fourth, secure foot-hold for horses ; fifth, health- 
folness ; sixth, noiselcssncss." us set forth in >'our abstract of his report, 
susceptible of a belter arrangement? 

Pavements are primarily Intended for the convenience of the infaabi- 
tauts of those towns or cities which possess them, and the health of those 
who live beside them seems a consideration of the first importance. Put- 
ting moderate lirst cost and durability first would lead Mr. Rice, if a logical 
man, to clothe himself in a Hannel shirt and slogey boots, articles of less 
first cost and greater economy in maintenance and repairs than those ordin- 
arily worn by persons in his position. Fortunately for the arguments of 
those who contend for good pavements, noiselessness and minimum resist- 
ance to traction ai'c closely associated with healthfulness in pavcmcntii. 
For the nearest approach to a perfect pavement, in a sanitary view, seems 

«xviii, 30. 
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■ccocnphxhed by a pavement which is imptrrvious tu lluitls. presents ti" 
inequalities in which solid and fluid fmcitl or other mfUter can lodge, and 
admits of cheap and tbor^u^h cleaning;. Thi<i evidently calls for a sheet 
pRvemeot. fur do block pa\-cmcnt is laid that is free fTom inequalities, ami 
faowenrer well the joints are tilled with coucreic or a luantic of pitch or bitu- 
mco. the filling in the joints win wear oat faster than the stone, or even 
wood bloclfs wear, leaving shallow but numerons cavities to hold dirt and 
give ofl*. At 1t;ast. unpleasant exhalations under the heut of the ttummcrsuD, 
vhUe all Khe«t pavements, on the ountiary, n-hen made either fnmi asphalt 
or bitumen, arc virtually non-abs<irptive : that U, the »nia11 amount of 
water abKorbcd by asphalie comprime. <ft compreftRed rock asphalt, and 
pftvemenU in -M-hich bitumen is the base, like those of Washington, is a mere 
matter of maintenance, having no aanitar)* influence whatever ; while pave- 
ments of aypkaite (ouie, or the mastic made from rock asphalt, and th'fsw 
to which c«>al-tar is llic basis, are free fmni this objection. Now these sheet 
pavements, in addition to their healthfulness. olTer the minimcm resistance 
to traction, are on the whole less slippery than any other except wood 
(excluding macadam), and are undoubtedly less noisy than any other pave- 
ment except wood. And there is another point which should not be over- 
looked : borees. besides doing more work, last longer, and there is less 
expense in repaiiing running gear and harness on chese pavements than on 
any other. 

There is an apparent anomaly in this mater of pavemcuts which your 
oorrespoodeot is able only to call attention to — not lu explain. Statisticians. 
who make such subjects their study assert that the average income per 
annum in the United States is $2ou. in Great Britain and Ireland $150. in 
Prance $t3o, in Germany 9ioo, and in Italy $!k>. Italy han long had ^e 
best maintained and constructed r(»ads. Berlin, the cajntal of Germany, 
bas better pavements than Paris, while that city until less than a decade 
rince was decidedly better paved than I-«mdon. But in New York, which 
may be regarded as the Capitol dty of this country, one sighs for the quiet 
and repose of an active boiler-shop when the garbage-carls of the dty pass 
through its best residence streets, and I*hiladclphia, the home of our oldest 
and stateliest fomiUcs. has "pa\'emcnt.^ fangcd with murderoaa stones," 
and in most of our cities one can conut, in the words of Coleridge, 

" twi><and>s«vmty Atenchca "— 

" all well-defined and genuine stinks!" — any pleasant summer day; while 
Washington, which has no productive or other business which is not par- 
asitic, has. considering its traffic, possibly the largest area of luxuriously 
and ccononiically paved streets of any city in the world, and BufTalo has 
over forty mile^ of noiseless pavemenM. 

Washington, as is well known, aspires to have the position of the first 
residence city in our country, counting greatly on its pavements for help in 
reaching iL 

It might be suggested that Ur. Kice commenced his study of pave- 
ments vrithout previous expert knowledge of this brunch (rf the subject, or 
he wi>uld never have classed the compressed asphalt on the upper end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue with the pavement made of Trinidad bitumen on the 
lower port, or have failed u> notice the rather peculiar outlines of the araaa 
repaired in the compressed asphalt, so peculiar that persons twacqttaia' 
with the drcumsLaDcus under which it was laid might have thought that 
the areas were denuded as a source of material for making asphallic maatic. 
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But a little ioqiiiry should have shown him that the pavement had been laid 
on a foundation not sufficiently drj*, and the hot powder had dran*n steam 
from the damp concrete on which it was placed, which prevented llie adlic- 
sion of the powder so affected, rcsulticf; in macarooHS, a disease which was 
prevalent in compressed asphalt pavements, till its cause was ascertained ; 
or. in other words, throu^^h the action of the steam, separate masses alxmf 
the size of almonds, were furmed under the smooth surface, produced hy 
pilhna};t, which had no adhesion to each other. After three or four yeans 
these places had to Ix: renewed, and the diirkcr material in general use in 
Wushinyton. whifh was used, gives, what otherwise would have been one 
of Uie fine-;! pavements in any city, a ver^ patchy appeurancc. 

It i^ rather surprising to see the statement that the shearing action of 
the wheels prevent its being laid next to street-railway tracks, as it is 
thought all specifications now provide for a toothing of granite blocks to be 
laid on each side of the track. But this toothing should extend so that the 
wheels of a wide-gauge truck should be supported by it. While omnibuses 
were running on Broadway, between Seventeenth and Twenty-third 
Streets, where one wheel was gcncraDy on the inside track, the outer 
wheel cut into the grniiite blocks at the rate of over half an inch a >*eAr, and 
it is absurd to suppose that a material, which must be more or less plastic. 
not to break up in the winter, can stand the cont-entratcd action of hea\-ily- 
looded wheels without being pushed out of place. The frequent repAirs 
now necessary on Chambers Street could !» dispensed with if the toothing 
was carried over the outside tracks to cover the width of broad-gange trucla. 

E. P. NnaTll. 

ASPMALTE* PAVEMENTS IN PARlif 

The following is an abstract translated frum the sped fi cat tons 

and instructions issued in 1884 by the Department t>f H ridges and 
Roads to contractors for ro.ids and pavement.'i in Paris : 

CiiAi-TKK X.—^bJeit. Dunitum ami Extent 0/ the Enttrprise.^Kvt, 1. 
Relates to the object and ccmditions of the work. 

Ar"ii«,lk2. The work is divided into five divisions, not more than 
three of which will be awarded to one contractor. 

Attiit-i-K 3. Proposals for the first three divisions will be received only 
from contractors whf» have already successfully executed important work 
in compressed asphalt. The committee must be conWnced that they pos- 
sess sufBcient capital to assure the progress of the work during the penod 
of the contract, and that they can furnish the specified brands of a.sphalL 

The necessarj- brands and samples must be submitted to the committee 
one month before the nward of the contract. 

AxTlcut 4.. The duration of the contract is fixwl at ten years, ending 
March 15, 1894. The amount of work is undetenniued, depending on the 
fiinds applicable for its payment. The total luinuat expense is ostimatedat 
about i.ioo.owjfr. 
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Article 5. I'he coctractors most deposit in the munictpal treaftur>', 
fnr the (lifft-rcnt diWsions. a total security of 370,000 fr. U the security is in 
modvy. intcri'st will be paid at three per cKnt. ; if bonds or deeds, the con* 
tractor may collect the income. 

AsTirijc (>. When the owners of adjacent property pay the whole or 
part of the cnst of theii^ works, the contractors must execute tliem in the 
uroe manner as for the city and under Kuperx'ision of the name officers. 

Chaptkr II. — Farm and Dimensions of the Work. — Art. 7. The 
width of the ndewalks for each locality mil be determined by the Admin- 
litnttim, its slope by the enKineer. The curb between the sidewalk and 
the roadway will not be included in this contract. 

Abticlk S. The pavements of asphalte foule will be formed of a bed 
of natural bituminous mastic, mcltv<l with sand, ut least 0.6 of an inch 
thick, resting on a foundation of hydraulic lime ocjncrete 4 inches thick 
which vs. covered with 0.4 of an inch of hydraulic lime morCar. 

AkTiLLe 9. The Administration reserves the privilege of making the 
asphalt road« on an old pavement whofw surface will be i-edretuiet] and 
coated with Portland cement to regulate the form. 

Chaptek III. — Quality and lirand of MaUriais — Preparation of 
Bttmmem and AsPkalt. — Art, iu. The asphalt rock must be a homo- 
Xcnenus cmrbonnte of lime. Imjwn. RnL- grained, of a close texture, and 
nDiformly impregnated with bitumen so a.s not to present black or white 
»pots ; it must be free from iron pyrites, and not contain more than 2 per 
c«nt. of clay, and any portions producing less than s percent, of bitumen 
will be rejected. 

The rock employed in the manufacture of compressed asphalt must Ije 
btained from the mines of Val de Travers, SwlCxerland ; Volant, Upper 
jvavoy : Pynmont. near Seyssel : St. jean de Mani^jols, Gard ; or from 
sources ^iproved by the Administration. 

For tlie preparation uf asphaltii couie there will be accepted, besides 

■bove. the products \>i Lovagny. Upper Savoy, of Dallay and Pont*du- 
Chltean, Pay-du-U6me : and such other mines as give analogous mate- 
rialfl satisfactorj' to the Administrntinn. 

Article 11. The bitumeti must be from the mines of Lussut and 
Molintrat, Puy-dc-D6mo ; or Maestu. Spain ; or from others having a simi- 
lar product acceptable to the Administration. 

The Intnmeo must contain 00 foreign substance, neither water, clay 
DOT light oils. When maintained at a lemjierature of 350^ Fahr., for49 
boon it must not lose more than 3 per cent, of its weight. 

It roust be viscous at ordinarj- temperature, never Iwittle nor liquid ; 
«^ien drawn out in threads it must elungutc and only break in very fine 
ptrints. 

Trinidad bitumen will be accepted if refined by melting and decanting 
Xi the contractor's shops in Paris. 

The necessary flux for this operation may be either line natural bitumen 
'rom one of the above sources, or shale oil from the Autun slate, excluding 
gaA-tar, the so-called fat bitumens and analogous products. 

The mixture of Trinidad bitumen and shale oil must be heated for 
ej^t hours, during the first six hours it must be vigorously stirred, but 
remain undisturbed during the last two hours in order to permit the impu- 
rities to fall to the bottom of thu boiler whence they must be removed after 
retnoval of the supernatant refined bitumen. 
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The latter may be employed immediately for compounding the ma.<ic 
or may be poured an suitable dry surfaces. 

The rcfiucd bitumen must not contain more than as per cent of tts 
weight of clay, and must be free from dirt, roots, etc. 

Akticlk 13. The bituminous f»rti//ir employed fornew pavements, and 
the repairs and renewal of old onc!>, will be composed of a mixture of 
powdered nsphaltic rock and mineral bitumen. 

The old comprejwecl asphnlle obtained by the removal of the old roods, 
may, if carefully separated from sand and all foreign matter, be ^ubstituled 
for the asphaltic rock; but artilicial bitumen, gas-tar, fat bitumens and bitu- 
mens with a slaty base and all analogous products are rigidly proscribed. 

The asphaltic rock must be reduced, cold, in the moat perfect mechan- 
ical crushers to the finest possible powder, which must pass through a sieve 
having meshes not more than o.i of an inch square. 

Il will be melted and slinud for six hours with a suitable quantity nf 
minentl bitumen, fontiing a mastic which, cooled, presents a homogeneous 
mftiW. slightly elft.s[ic aiid not softening at a temperature of 140' Pahr. This 
mastic must I»e ninlded in blocks bearing the maker's brand, its yield of 
bitumen must nut be less than fifteen per cent, nor more than eighteen per 
cent, of the total weight. 

AxTicLE 13. I7if surfaces of asfikaite cculf of the first class must be 
formed of the mastic described in Article 12, of mineral bitumen, and of 
sharp :4aud, clean and dry, in the proportion of too parts by weight of vaaiSf 
tic, four parts of bitumen, and sixty parts of sand. The sand, pcrfecUy 
dry, will be sucttssively added in the Ijoilcr to the melted mixture of bitu- 
men and crushed mastic blocks which must be stirred for at least eight 
hours. It is forbidden to make the bitumen in the movable boilers intended 
only for its transportalinn. 

ABT1CI.E 14. The Administration will permit in certain cases the sur- 
faces of asphalte coule to be composed of 100 parts by weight of new mas- 
tic, ten parts of bitumen, sixty parts of sand, and 170 parts of old bitumen 
from worn-out sidewalks, and carefully separated from all sand and foreign 
materials. 

The classification must in oil cases be precisely stated in the bill accom- 
panying each loud. 

Ar TKLE 15. The powdered asphade. mechanically crushed according 
to Article 12, must, when intended for the composition of asphnlte torn- 
prime contain not leas than seven per cent, and not more than thirteen per 
cent, of its weight of bitumen, the Administration reserving the right to fia 
the exact proportion according to the circumstances of the case and under 
the following conditions : 

I. The rocks shall not differ except in Iheir yidd of bitumen, which 
must not be less than Five per cent. 

3. The pieces of rock must he mixed before crushing, or if mixed in 
the powdered state it must pa.ss through the crusher again. 

The mixture of old iwphaltc from the removal of worn-out pa\*cmcnta 
with powdered new aspholte is forbidden. 

Akticlk 16. The powdered asphalte must be raised to a uniform tem- 
perature of 348° to 266° Fahr. iu rotators mechanically turned in a uniform 
and continuous manner which shall prevent adherence and burning. 

The apparatus must be of the most perfect type, and the powder must be 
maintained at the required temperature long enough to expel all watery vapo r. 




The U£e of mach)0(M> called Hecrepiloirs is forbidden, either to reduce 
the roclc to powder or warm the ptiwdur. 

Article 17. One month before thcnward thecoiupetilun mustdepoBit 
to Che Chief £aginccr's office for each division of the public nmds, and in 
Ibe testinf^ laboratory ; (i) sampler ot asphalte rock and natural bitumea 
which they wish to use : (2) blocks of mastic ; (3) samples of refined Trini- 
dad bitumen and shale dl : (4) a statement of the compoKition of the maK- 
ties and the brands, eompusitions and ijnjporttons of the aspholUc rocks 
which they propose to use. 

The samples of rock and Ntumen must bear the signattire of the con* 
tractor and the maker's brand. 

I>unni? the period of the contract all materials iiiied must conform to 
the samples deposited and bear the same brands. If it is wished to use 
other material ihey must be submitted to and accepted by the Admini^tra- 
tioo. and :>amptes deposited. 

AariCLt iS. The sand will be dredged from the channel of the Seine 
above La Mome ; sand dredged uppouite or below Paris n'ill be rejected. 

Sand intended for the preparation of the surfaces of raellcd bitumen 
most be free from all earthy and foreign mutter : U must be sharp and dry, 
and separated by successive screonings from all grains less than 0.08 or 
more than 0.16 of an inch in any dimi>nsiuD. acid conform to the samples 
deposited. 

Sand intended for mortar must be of the same kind and quality ; no 
grains must be larger than \ inch in any dimension. 

Sand from th<t seashore may be specially admitted if it is of first qual- 
ity, perfectly pure and well washed, and has been dredged, but a less price 
vriU be allowed for it thaa for sand from the Seine. 

AitTicLK 19. Gravel for beton must pass through a ring 2| inches in 
diameter, and must not be able to pass through a ring } of an inch in diam- 
eter , it must be freed by abundant waiihing fn:iin earth and all foreign 
materials, and all round or smooth pebbles must be rejected or broken. 

AaTlcztx 30. Tht timf must be hydraulic, powdered and delivered at 

the yards in sealed sacks, marked with the manufacturer's name, and pre- 

t Mating no exterior seams or patche.s. It mast \x provided from the kilns 

of Moolineaux. Mancellicre. Echoisy. Villc-sous-la-Fert^ Raincy, Bougival, 

Coucoa, or from some other source recognixed as at least equally good. 

Vaasy cement must come from the works of Grenan, Millot, Gariel, or 

kPr^voet. Portland cement must come from the works of Famchon, 

' Bonlogne-sur-mer ; or yuillot Freres near Lcainnes. The cement must be 

furnished in sacks, bearing the brand and seal of the works, the seal of the 

icity. and presenting no external scants or patches. Any sack not satisfying 

requirements that is found in the yards will be immediately 

,'and the contractor fined. 

CHArrCR IV, — Exeeution of Work. — Art. 21. The ointroclor will 
make the necessarj' excavations indicated by the grade marks placed for 
them. After the concrete is laid the iron or wooden grade stakes must be 
withdrawn and the holes immediately filled with concrete and mortar. 
When the excavation docs not exceed two inches in depth, and the haul Is 
not more than 100 feci, tlic excavations will be considered as simple surface 
drcKing. whose payment is included in the price of the pavement above it. 
When the haul for such excavation is above 100 feet, payment will be 
aUowed for transportation only. 
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All excavated material must be removed at the end of each day's work. 
If neglected by the contractor he will be charRcd with the cost of dolnx il. 
aiid fined for every cubic meter not promptly removed. 

Arth-LR 22. Kxisting sidewalk pavements must be demoli^ed. and 
the maicritils cither remnveil every night to the inty storehouiteit, delivered 
to the adja(:ent i»r(iperty owner, or piled up for his diiiposition. 

Before tearing up the paving bIlx:k^ they must lie counted by the agent 
of the Administration and the contractor, who will be responsible for the 
recorded number, which he must deliver at the storehouse or Ix* charged 
with the value of an equal number of new blocks of the !^me brand 
and pattern. 

The curbstones, crosswalks, etc.. must be removed every night and 
placed at the disposal of the owneri. or transported to the city storehouses 
by the engineer's orders. 

Article 23. The morlars must generally have the following propor- 
tions, by volume ; Hydraulic lime mortar, 2 parts of powdered Ume 10 $ 
parts of sand ; Portland cement mortar, i part nf powdered cement to 3 
parts of sand ; Vas.sy cement mortar, 3 parts of powdered cement to 5 parts 
of sand. 

The Administration reserves the privilege of changing these propor- 

tJQDS. 

For all important work, and wherever else required, the use of mixing 
machines 1*411 be obligatory for making all mortars not composed of quick- 
setting cement. 

The use of sewer water is forbidden for mixing mortar for which 
suitable pure water is required, that the contractor must take and pay for 
in the usual way- 

A XT [CLE 24. Hydraulic time aH4 Portland ceinent concretes xatx%\. be- 
ordinarily comprised of two parts by volume of mortar and three parts of 
gravel, rigidly measured in boxes whose capacit>' has been approved. The 
gravel will be brought in wheelbarrows to a grating, where it will be 
abundantly washed in clear water. The mixture must be thoroughly 
worked by a rake and shovel (in n plonk platform nf sufficient size, until all 
the stones are completely enveloped in mortar. For Portland cement betoa 
sufficient water must be added to make the mixture suitable for \ise in a 
fluid stale. 

Articlb 35. The ground over which an asphalte coule pavement is to 
be made must first be loosened, then sprinkled and carefully rammed, 
especially along the btirder. When the soil has thus been solidified and 
well dressed, the contractor must establish the foundation bed, formed of 
hydrauUc lime concrete 4 inches thick, including a coat of } inch of Ume 
mortar. 

The concrete must be carefully rammed to close all open spacesaad 
make the mortar overflow the surface, after which the surlace will be 
immediately regulated to the required profile. 

The bitumen pavement nnll not be made until this foundation has set 
and is well dried ; meantime the surface of the foundation will be protected 
by a bed of nne dry sand, which will be carefully swept off before the 
application of the asphalte coule. Watchmen and barrien against traffic 
must be maintained at the contractor's expense. 

Article 36. The asphalte coulc. prepared as above required, must tie 
quickly brought from the shops in closed locomotive funiaces. warmed and 
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supplied with Etutablc apporatits to continue the mixing during transpnrta- 
tion and up to the moment of application, no as to maintain intimate mix- 
ture ami pn;\'cnt direct action of the iire. It must not be prepared to fixed 
foruaccs at the points where it i.H used, when not otherwise sjiecified. The 
coot of bitumm will be 6 inches thick ; it will be poured in sections about 6 
feet wide, perpendicular to the curb, and limited by iron rales of the 
required thickness. 

The OAphalte coule will be xpreml by means of a wot^den float in such a 
manner an to form a perfectly dre.sAed iturface without lumps nr hollows. 

Cach new section muHt be perfectly welded to the preccdin){ in such a 
manner as to present no ojwn joints, cracks or offsets. 

The mastic must have no cavities, must be level and exactly match all 
curbs. Kutters. paving, man-bole covers, tree boxes, hydrants, etc., and join 
the house walls without any craclcs or cavities. 

Id constnicttug isolated iKctions the concrete foundation must extend 

one inch each side beyond the mastic, which will be limited by regular lines. 

As soon as completed, the surface will lie hyhtly sprinkled with fine dry 

Mud and gravel, no grains exceeding one-eighth inch, nor Iteing less than 

twelfth inch in diameter. 

It lA absolutely forbidden to throw water on the surface while it remains 
warm. 

Before admitting traffic, the contractor must barricade and guard the 
pttvemcnt and prfjicct it until it is able to su^^tain the passage of 
pedostnans. 

The barrier post» and pickets must never be driven into the pavement, 
but most be supported by plotter ba-^es. 

Article 27. — AsphaUt Pai'ftmnts. The ground on \vhich the asphalt 
IB tv bv placed muiit always be first loosened, then sprinkled and carefully 
nuiuncd, particularly along the curb. The Adiniuistration rcsen-es the 
right tt» roll it at its own expense. 

When the soil is thius sufficiently consolidated and well dressed, the 
will make the foundation bed. generally formc<l of Portland 
cement concrete, six inches thick, but always subject to the requirements 
of the Administration, who may augment or diminish the thickness or pre- 
scribe the use of hydruulic lime in certain cases. 

The concrete foundation must extend with the same thickness, six 
inches under the curb, and four inches behind its rear face. And the con- 
tractor must, if required, set the curbs in the concrete in u mortar bed at 
the some time that the road fnundations are made. 

Stone and other materials must be transported on ptanks over the con- 
crete foundation. 

Wheelham>w loads of concrete mnst not he emptied directly on the 
soil, but on the work already finished, and afterward spread into the 
required position, and rammed until the mortar flows to the surface, which 
will then be careiully regulated to the required curve and tM$nettiiite/y 
tavrrtA with a oat of Portland cement mortar about one^half inch 
tUck, that will be smoothed and cannot be replaced by a coating made at a 
later time. 

The concrete must he left tn dry and set for the longest iwssiblc time, 

every uise, during at least three «!ays in dry and five daj-s in wet weather ; 

,timc the contractor mnst provide barriers and watchmen to protect the 

work. 
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Immediately after it Is laid, the concrete foondation must be protected 
by a tliin bed of \'«ry fine sand, which will be carefully swept off when the 
asphalt is applied. 

The Administration reserves the right to have the asphalte roads btiUt 
on rolled stone foundaUons, whose surface shut! be cleaucd and receive an 
evening coat of Portland cement morter. 

Artillk 28. Tht powdered asfihalu, heated and prepared, must be 
brought to the reqiiirufl point in covered carts, of a pallem approvtrd by the 
Admmistration, and desi);ned to prevent, as much as passible, the cooling of 
the material during transportation. The powder must be spread about 
two-fifths thicker than the required two inches. It mil be brought in 
special wheelbanows, trundled on planks over the foundation bed. The 
powder will be leveled with a rake, and alt foreign material carefully 
removed, and it will I)c carefully rammed, with increasing energy, by cast 
raroraers, properly waimcd in movable furnaces. 

The ramming will be commenced at the edges, and must be conducted 
so OS t'» assure complete union between adjacent bands, and exact junction 
with the edges of the pavement limiting the aspkaitt surface. 

After being twice rammed, the pavement miust be smoothed by a 
suitable curved hot iron tool, after which it must be vigorously rammed 
and rolled until thoroughly cold, bya roller of at least i.ioo pounds weight 
The cooling must not l>e hastened by the application of cold water. 

The operations must be conducted so as to secure a perfectly uniform 
bed of asp&afte, with a surface rigidly conforming to the required profile 
and presenting no lumps or hollows. 

The pavement will be sprinkled n-ith sand and not opened for traffic 
until thoroughly t-ool. until which lime the contractor must protect it by 
barriers and watchmen. 

Artillh 2q. The above requirements apply tn the construction of 
carriagevrayg, footwnj*s, and analogous works, and to the maintenance of 
repairs of junctions of drains, etc. 

Carriageways constructed by special order must have, when made of 
aspkallt couie. a foundation of hydratUic lime concrete 6 inches thick 
including the mortar surface, and covered with two coals of asphaile couU 
0.6 inches thick, successively poured, the second one being checkered. 

When made of asphaltf the carriageways must have a foundation of 
Portland cement concrete 6 inches thick, covered \\ inches thick with a bed 
of compressed asphallt. 

Article 30. Within three months after the award of the contract the 
contractor must dUtribute furnaces for use in repairing the asphatte toute. 
These furnaces must be provided with boxes to conlain the old materials 
removed from the road. Similarly, for Oipkaite repairs, tlie carriages 
bringing the hot powder must contain one closed comportment for the 
heated powder, another for the grate, fire, irons and the tools necessary for 
making the repairs, and a third to carry the tiebris and material restiltiOK 
from the demolition of the old pavement. 

After each operation of new work or repairing, before returning the 
furnaces to the shop their site must be carefully swept and clean^ of 
ashes, coal, debris, etc. 

Chapter. V. — Maintenance^ Under Forfeit, 0/ the Sidtwaiki and 
Areas.— h.K\. 31. The contractor Is required, ist, Xi\ make all Decessar\' 
repairs and removals, and furnish the labor and materials requisite to main- 
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uan the sidewalks and aspkaitt and asphalU comU areas in perfect caa> 
dition, and to maLDtaiD all paved t;uUers included in the jipven tUstrict. 

sd. Tu repair yewly, equal to new, at least the fifteenth part of the 
asphaltr coul/ areas. 

3d. To repair yearly, equal to new, such parts of the asphattf areas as 
ore designated by the Admini^tratioT). This comprises repAirs due to any 
cause whate\-er, except those necessitated by trenches dug by the city or by 
private or public companies. 

The contractor is not entitled to extra payments for loss or expense 
from any tinforeeen circumstance or condition. 

Article yi. Each year, before March 1$, the coatractor must present 
to the AdniiniHtration a statement of the surface to be repaired, thi» state- 
tncnt, subject to mudificatioo l>y the Administration, must be conformed to 
by the contractor; if it is not presented by him it will be prepared by the 
engineer. One-half of the aspAait couU repairs must be completed by 
July I, two-thirds must l»e completed by August 15, and they must be 
entirely finished by October i, and the contractor will be liable to a reten- 
tkin of payment if the work is delayed beyond these dates. 

The repairs implicitly comprise the demolition and removal of the old 
aspkaitt couli which belongs to the contractor, and the rectiflcation and 
repairs, if necessary, of the old foundation. 

The asphaite coule surface must be perfectly plain and regular, with- 
out humps or hollows, and so that a straight c<lge, i.u m. long (3.20 feet), 
laid in any direction will nut leave an opcuiiig more than 0.4 inch deep be- 
tween its side and the pavement nt any point. 

There must be no holes cor cracks in the surface. 
Throughout the \\ ms. of asphalle coule surface not specially repaired, 
the contractor must renew all places where the surface is cracked, split, 
depressed, swelled, or in any way perforated, where it matchtis imperfectly 
with tree boxes, fountains, man-holes, etc., and especially where sunken 
near trenches and fountains. 

It is formally stipulated that in repairs of the first fifteenth of the sur- 
face, only asphalt of the first class can be used: in other repiurs asphalt of 
the second class may be used. 

AancLE y$~Repntrs of Asphalle Surfates. The requirements are 
sabstontialty the same as those of Art. 32. excepting the lost clause, and it 
is ftirther specified that when the foundation is found defective, the Admin- 
istration may require it to be replaced with Portlant cement concrete. 

Dcfccti\*e sixits must \x carefully cut out with a sharp hatchet and at 
least 1.67 feet larger in every direction Uian the defective place; the sides 
must be cut on straight lines; there must be a perfect union of the old and 
new material, and the .surface must show no irregnlarilies. 

On September i, or sooner in ca&e of bad weather, a general examino- 
tioD will be made n'ilh the contractor, who must immediately begin repairs 
on doubtful surfaces not likely to endure through the winter. 

Inrainy weather the bottoms of the patches should be sponged anddried 
as carefally as possible with fine hot ashes, and then be well brushed. 

Special care must bo taken to dean all sand, powder, etc.. from the 
bottom of the patches. 

If the concrete is reached it must be entirely renewed underneath the 
patch, or a Portland cement dressing be laid on top, flush with the bottom 
of the patch throughout. 
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Durjug had weather no repairs shall be made of asphalte. aniess cx- 
{Mressly ftuthorixed by the Administration. 

Melted bitumen, which may be of the second clasR, will generally be 
used for a bed for the patch. The patch is only temporary, and mast be 
replaced by the 15th uf Muy, or sooner, if possible. 

The contractor is absolutely forbidden to use pebbles for filling hoIe» in 
the asphalte. When the contractor fails to moke necessary' repairs, and 
the Administration, exceptionally and in default of other available means, 
61Is holes Willi broken stone, the contractor must pay for the work and ma^ 
terials, and cannot claim damages for injury to the pa%xment caused by the 
loose stones. 

In winter, when the Administration recognizes the impossibility ot 
tnalcing lime or cement concrete, holes in the foundation that is to be 
repaired may bt? liUcil by a mixture of three parts by volume of pebbles to 
one part of hot a>phult. but this provisional fmrndation must be removed as 
soon as possible and replacetl in the standard manner, and this bituminous 
material cannot be re-employcd. All repairs must be made with new pow- 
dered a.';phalt, the same as for new work. 

AkiicUi 34. Relatestostatements. estimates and payments fur the work 
done. 

Articlk 35. Relates to the measurement of surfaces, etc. 

Article 36. Relates to the prices and payments for the dilTerent classes 
of work. 

Article 37. The contractor will be paid for repairs at sewer trenche«. 
water and gas conduits, etc. He can make no claim for settlement or other 
injury at these places, and must maintain the pavement there in the same 
gondirion as cLscwhcn:. 

To assure a perfect welding at the edges of the asphatU couU or th« 
asphaUc it will be paid for of a width a inches greater in every tUrcction 
than the trench, and must not fall short of these dimensions. 

To provide for earth settlements the contractor may temporarily main- 
tain these areas during n period of not more than eight days with broken 
stone, i\ inches in diameter, that itt rammed, sprinkled, swept and main- 
tained, BO as to prevent injury from loose stones. After eight days, if final 
repairs are still impossible, the contractor must, at his own expense, make a 
pru\'isional surface six inches thick of bituminous concrete, to be removed 
for final repairs. 

All old materials taken from trenches, and all abandoned depots, must 
be removed the same evening, 

Chai-tek VI. — Geaeral Comiittotts and Regutaihns. Akt. 36. Relates 
to the inspection and acceptance of materials and work. 

Article 39. Relates to extra pa>-ments. 

Article 40. The contractor must remove at his own expense, and buy 
at sdicdnle prices, all the asphalte provided by demolishing tlic old work. 
No allowance will be made for the nature or condition of the materials. The 
asphalte and asphalte coule will bo bought by the square meter ; the priOB 
of the former will be according to the mean thickness, and for the latter will 
be uniform fur nil tliicknesses. 

AitTicLr 41. Relates to transportation of material. 

Article 4a. Relates to the inspection, testing, marking, etc., of materials 
and work. 
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Article 43. The contractor most provide at his office and shop, a tele- 
phone fur the nso of the engineers in special cases, and to give them notice 
of the exact hour n-heu their presence is required ; the telephone must bo 
CDonected with the general i^ystem and have an attendant capable of receiv- 
ing and transmitting orders and messages. 

Article 44. Relates to police regulations, numbering, marking furnaces, 
«tc., and unloading materials. 

Artici^ 45- The contractor is forbidden to bum any material in his 
furnaces that will cause disagreeable famus, discolor Uie paint on adjacent 
booses, or injure the neighboring vogclatiun, and the famacos must be 
placed s<'.i that the smoke will he carried as little as possible by the wind to 
adjacent gardens or parks. 

A11TIC1.K46. On holidays or exceptional occasions, the Administration 
may require the contractor to cease digging or depositing materials in the 
street, and he shall be enUUed to no damages therefor or extensioB of time 
on account of such delays. 

Articls 47. la an urgent ca.se the contractor may be required to estab- 
lish a night-tnm. for whose labor he will receive 50 per cent, above the 
reguUr schedule price, during that Lime only which is specified by the 
Adinimstmtion . 

ARrn;LE 48. Any employee not obeying the engineer's orders, or wh& 
practices any fraud or disobedience of the regulations, must be immediately 
discharged by the uontractor at the engineer's rcquesL Payments will bo 
Tetiuned for any portion of the work badly or fraudulently executed by the 
contractor'^ agents, and such work must be renewed before it can be esti- 
mated. 

If an employee is not immediately removed when required, all work 
done by him will be subject to a double fwnalty and n-ill not be estimated. 

The contractor must furnish a ccrtiBcate showing cause for leaving, to 
everj* employee who leaves any depurlmcnt uf his mtinicipKl work, and this 
ocrtiJicatc must \k immediately submitted to the engineer, who may refuse 
to permit re-employment. 

Article 49 provides that if the contractor is absent without authority, 
fails to perform all his duties, or to obey the injunctions of the Administra- 
tion within ten days, he shall lie notilieit that he is considered to have 
abondoneil the undertaking, and after twenty-four hours the Administra- 
tion may either prescribe a re-lotting of the old contract or may entirely 
cancel it without rettiming'tbe material : or it may execute the work at the 
expense of the contractor, by workmen under competent supervision, or 
with contracts hy private contractors, according to the urgency of the case. 
The expenses will be covered by the amounts due the contractor, and by 
the contractor's deposit in the city treasury. 

Abtici.e 50. The contractor is forbidden to sublet any part of the 
work without the written authorisation of the engineer, which authoHzation 
always subject to revocation. 

It is especially prohibited to sublet the digging and transportation to 
Jfferent party from the one who furnishes and constructs the concrete 
foundations. 

Articlb 51 requires that the contractor provides a responsible agent 
Cor etucii division of the work : that the contractor and his agents must per- 
sonally meet the engineers at any time they may appoint, and relates to the 
Rgnlar reports, receipt of ioslrucUons. etc. 
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Article $2 U a ischcdulc uf amonnts lo bo retained by the Admini^ 
tratiun frain tlie payments due the cDnlmctor, in cases of frand. delay. - 
inipcrfoct work or inAterials, etc. 

For the u-se of anauthorizcd or impure a<tphaJte, each ofl'ence, joof.; 
for the omuision of new concrete where roqulrcfl under patches, jof. ; for 
delayiofi; the repairs of Vk °f aspbaltc coul^, from loof. to 3Qof. 

For dela>iiig repairs of asphalte. from aoof. to soof.; for delaying to 
commence work ordered begun. lof. per diem. 

Other fines are sjiceifictl for iiisDffit;ient thickness in pavement and 
foumlaltou^ lh[;rcof. for tlie vise of improper and insnflficieiil material, for 
poor or improper workmanship, for unfuttisfnctory illumination and protn>- 
don, for various delays and insufficient progress, etc.. etc. 

Akticle 53 provides for the regular reports of the engineers, whidt 
must be conntcrsigncd by the contractor. 

Provision is made for settling disagreements between the contractor 
and engineer and for paying the former, if neceasarj*, from the deposit io; 
the treasury. 

Article 54. The schedule prices for the diflferent parts of the wort 
wiU be held iuvariablc*, 

Article 55. The contractor miist, at his own expense, properly Ughti 
barricade and guard the work and shops, conforming to police regulations 
and special instructions frum the engineers. An tncloscfJ lamp or lanteni 
must be placed at least every 10 meters (33 feet) along ihe working placci 
which must have red lights toward the open road. 

AnTicLE 56. One per cent, of all sums due the contractor will 
reserved for the benefit of the national asylums of Vinccnnes and 
Vesinct. 

Article 57. The contractor must pay the contract and registry feM^ 
and at the expiration uf the guaranteed pcnod will receive his de 
any deductions that may have been incurred. 

ASPHALT PAVEMENT CONTRACTS IN NEW YORK.* 

During the past few days, the New York £vemng Post has, tn 
double column articles with conspicuous head lines, published 
attacks on Public Works Commissioner Gilroy, of New York, alleg- 
ing improper conduct in the matter of letting contracts for asphalt 
pavements, and intimating this was with a view of favoring 
adherents of the political organization known as I'ammany Hall, of 
which he is a conspicuous leader. The charges are, substantialljv 
that a pavement, except in one instance, was called for that one cor- 
poration practically controlled ; that the price paid the contraclore 
on this work was exorbitant, and that the bond exacted to guaran- 
tee the 15-ycar maintenance, though 25 per cent, of the contract 
price, was insufficient. Seventy per cent, of the contract price was 
payable on the completion of the work, and 3 per cent, of the remain- 
ing 30 percent, being payable yearly for ten years after the first five 
years. 

»xxi, 9a. 



We arc satisfied that be honestly tried to get the pavement that 
he believed was the best, and that he acted on the advice of those 
vhom he believed competent to advise and who had no interest in 
iny particular pavement. 

In regard to the cost, the Post quotes Mr. Gilroy's statement 
that the average price of the contracts is $4.45 per :»quarc yard, with 
a 15-year guaranty, while the ruling price in H'ashington for several 
years has been $2.25 per square yard, and urges that there is no 
£Ood explanation fur the difference. The pavements in the two 
cities are laid by the same concerns in the same way, and are sub- 
stantially alike. Of course it might happen that New York paid too 
much, relatively, without dishonesty of its officers, but as a matter of 
fact there is obvious explanation for a considerable difference in 
ipnce between the two places. 

■ The cost of labor, including teams, is in the region of 30 percent, 
less in Washington than in New York, and in the first named place 
the refining plants are within the city and in hauling and handling 
material there is a large advantage over New York. Again, Wash- 
ington is a city of very light trafiic and the cost of maintenance is 
small, white in New York it will form a heavy item. The general 
theory in the last named ctty is that asphalt pavement will need but 
slight repairs for the first five years in residential streets, but after 
that it will cost from 10 to 15 cents per square yard per year to keep 
it in order. This, with tlie fifteen year contracts, of course involves 
a. charge of from $1 to $1.50 a square yard in the price. This is put 
In the contract price for paving instead of being made directly in the 
shape of future payments for maintenance, it may be remarked* 
because of a provision in the laws forbidding contracts for payment 
of money not already appropriated. Of course the proper difference 
in cost of the pavement at Washington and New York can be only 
ftpproximaled, but the facts and figures given at least show that it is 
considerable. 

The Poit contended for a bond of more than 25 per cent, of the 
contract price, yet the fact that it was put even so high effectually 
excluded many parties from bidding, simply because they could not 
find capitalists who were willing to wait fifteen years to be released 
from an obligation. It should be clear that if the bond wa-i higher 
^c competition would be more restricted and the price greater. I* 
Seems to us the bond is sufficient. 

The people of New York certainly have manifested a desire for 
ssphalt pavements on streets for which it is suited, and Mr. Gilroy 
should not be cJiarged with improper conduct in asking for what he 
■was advised and had satisfied himself had been satisfactorily tried 
elsewhere, especially since his specifications called for no pavement 
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that one company has a monopoly of putting down. This is shown 
by the fact that contracts were awarded to the Ilarher Asphalt Pav- 
ing Company and Matthew Taylor, rival concerns, to the amounts of 
$3'5»'87 and $256,590, respectively. In our opinion ihc average 
price of $4.50 per yard, on a 6-(nch concrete foundation, involving 
as it does a fifteen-year maintenance, was a low one to be made with 
responsible guarantees. 

ASPHALT PAVEMENTS OP BUFFALO, N. V,* 

Buffalo lias a large number of its principal strpcts paved with 
asphalt. Wc, therefore, obtained from the city engineer copies of 
the spcciiications under which these pavements were laid, Deputy 
City Engineer Edward H. Guthrie informs us that under the 
** Barber Specifications," which we reprint below, about 50 miles 
have been laid since 1882, and the experience has been satisfactory 
to the citizens and the municipal authorities. Besides this a con- 
tract has been made for five miles of vulcanite pavement this year 
under a five years' guarantee, which is being laid under the specifi- 
cation also reprinted below. 

A. L, Barber s ipeeijUation for laying his genuine Trinidad asphalt, 
pavements^ 1888. 

I. We propose to lay Trinidad osphaJt pavcmcnLn two and one-balf 
(z)^) tncbeii in thickness when t»mprcas«d, with a t>asc of b>*draiilic cemeot- 
coDcretc six inches in ilepth. 

Roadway.— %. AH unnecessary material will be removed from the 
street: soft or spongy places, not afFording a firm foundation, will be dug 
out and refilled w-ith g<«>d earth, well rammed, and Ihe entire road-bed will 
be Ihorftugldy rolled. 

Fourtdatien.—y Upon the road-bed thus prepared vrA\ be laid a bed d. 
hydraulic cement-concrete six inches in thtcknesis, to be made as follows: 

One mea.*tiire of American cement, ctpial to the IwRt quality 01 freshly- 
buroed Roscndalc cement, and two of clean, sharp sand will be thomughly 
mixed dr>', and then made into a mortar with the least possible amount of 
water: broken stone or brick, thoroughly cleaned from dirt, drenched with 
water, but containing no loose water in the heap, will then be incorporated 
immediately with the murtar in such quantities as will give a surplus of 
mortar when rammed. This proportion, when ascertained, will be regulated 
by measure. Each batch of concrete will be Ihon^ughly mixed. It will 
then be spread, and at once thoroughly compacted by ramming until free 
mortar appears upon the surface. The whole operation of mixing and lay- 
ing each batch will be perfonned as expeditiously as possible. The upper 
surface will be made exactly parallel with the surface of the pavement to 
be laid. Upon this base will be laid the wearing surface, or pavement 
proper, the cementing material of which is a paving cement jnepared from 
pure Trinidad uHphaUum, unmixed with any of the products of coal tar. 

* six, 60. 
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Wfaring Surf act. —\. The wearing surface wUl be composed of: 

Asphaltic cement from 13 to 15 

Sand " 83 to 70 

Pulvcritcd carbonate of lime " 5 to 15 

100 too 

In order to make the pavement faomogenconii, the proportion of 
msphaltic cement must be varied accordinR to quality and character of the 
sand. Tbe carbonate of lime may be rednced or omitted entirely when 
siritnblc sand can be obtained. 

The i^ani! and asphaltic cement are heated separately to about three 
hundred degrees Fahrenheit. The pulverized carbonate of lime, while 
cold, is mixed with the hot sand in the required proportions, and is then 
mixed with the a&phaltic cement at tlie refi«ire<i temperaiiire, and in the 
proper proportions, in a suitable apparatus, which will effect a perfect 
mixture. 

The pavement mixture, prepared in the manner thus indicated, will 
be laid on the foundation in two coots. The first coat, called cushion ooat, 
will contain from 3 to 4 per cent, more asphaltic cement than ^iven above; 
it will be laid to such depth as will give a thickness of half an inch after 
being consolidated by a roller. The second coat, called surface coat, pre- 
pared as above specified, will be laid on the cushion coat; it wiU be brought 
to the ground in carts, at a temperature of about 250* Fahr. ; it will then be 
carefully spread. b>' means of hot iron rakes, in such manner as to give a 
nniform and regular grade, and to such depth that after having received 
its ultimate compression, it will have a tliickncss of two inches. The sur- 
face will then be compressed by rollers, after which a small amount of 
hydraulic cement will be swept over il. and it will then l>e thoroughly com- 
p r ea od by a steam roller; the rolling being cnntiniierl as long a.-; it malcefi an 
impression on the surface. 

Sfaomld there be a railroad track on the street, the edge of the asphalt 
pBTement adjacent to tlie track will be protected by a line of stone paving 

:s on each side of the rail. 
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arSClFI CATION 

For, paving 

with " A. L. Barber's Trinidad Asphalt Pavement,'* including all neoesMU-y 
connections as per specificationa and quantities given : 

The earriai^e'ioay shall be graded two (2) feci wider than the width of 
the pavement ordered and to a depth of eight and one-half inches below 
the sHrf.ace of the street on the centre line, the cross-section to conform to 
a crown of . . .inches, in accordance with stakes set for line and grade by 
the engineer, or person appointed. 

Roots of trees, when so directed by the engineer, to be saved as much 
as possible, and grading to be done carefully around .taid trees : aliui the 
sodding on sidL-waIk$ to be protected as much as possible, if the .^street is to 
be graded only Uit the width of the paving. 

7 he sitifwaiki are to be graded, if petition or the order for paving this 
street includes the grading of -sidewalks, with a rise of one-half (J) inch per 
foo« from the top of the curb-stone to the side of the street. Wooden or 
atooe sidewalks must be removed carefully and must \ie repVace^TO ItorV 
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of each lot where they originally betonged, in as good a shape and manner 
as they were found by the contractor before removing them in cffder to 
grade the Rtreet. 

All embankments shall be thoroughly settled before any Rand or gravel 
or concrete for paving is laid on them. The contractor (if necessary) mast 
flood the entire bed of the sub-grade with a sufficient quantity of water, 
provided the water-pipe lays on the street, after excavation to proper sub- 
grade, and must pound well all spots that show a dcjiression by being 
flooded. The cost of the water the contractor must include in his contract 
price. 

The width nf paving between the curb-stones is to be, . . .feet. 

7Ae curh'iiottis to be of the best quality of hard Medina sandstone. 
Dot less than four (4) inches thick and eighteen (16) inches deep, not less 
than two [2) feet six (6) inches long, cut with a proper bevel on Uie top to a 
true and UDifurra surface. The end joints arc to be cut at right angles with 
one-quarter (}) inch joint fur a depth of ten (10) inches. The face of the 
curbing from top t(i the tinder side of the asphalt coating must be neatly 
dressed. The curbing must be carefully set to straight line and a true 
grade in a full bed of sand or gravel, and backed up with eight (S) incbc& 
thickness of same nmtoHal in the rear. 

At crossings of paved streets, connections of curbs must be made at 
comers with a true circle of six (6) feet radius. 

Protection curbing to be not less than three (3] inches thick on top, and 
dressed to uniform width on top. with end joints cut at right angles not to 
exceed \ inch for a depOi of at least three (3) inches, to be not less than 
eighteen (iSt inches long and fourteen (14) inches deep, and to be hard 
Medina sandstone. 

The gutters shall be of a depth of, . . inches, nr as shall be directed. 

The asphalt pavement to be laid in accordance with the speciAcadon 
for A. L. Barber's Trinidad asphalt pavement, hereto attached. 

^Iiere the curbing comes above natural ground, it must be backed up by 

a bank wide on ^op, rising \ inch per foot towards lines of street, wth a 

slope to natural ground near lines of street of t^ to i. Where such bonks 
come on stone or wooden sidewalks, these must be first carefully taken up 
and pri;ipeily relaid on top of bank in front of each property, where they 
originally belonged, as to be directed. 

General specifications. — Ati material found in ike /^radtNg oi ^z 
street, except sidewalks proper, hitching or other posts, step stones or 
other private property, is the property 0/ the contractor .• also all chips, 
stones, rubbish, etc., that may h»vc accumulated on the strcctsor sidewalks 
during the process of pa\'ing, and after completion of grading and paving 
the street, block after block, as the work progresses, must be removed 
therefrom by him. 

All old material found in the street, that after being prc^terty 
redressed corresponds in reference to size, shape and quality to theae 
specification fi. may be used in the new 'drork. 

All material furnished and all work done, which, in the opinion of the 
engineer, shall not be in accordance with these spcddcations. shall be 
immediately removed, and other material furnished and other work done 
that shall be in accordance therewith. 

In preparing concrete, none but coarse, sharp, clean sand will be 
allowed. 
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The work shall be done subject to the inspect/on and approval of the 
eajjiscer. or such person as appointed, both as to material and workmaQ- 

ship, and must be completed in working days, after a 

written notice from Ihe engineer to begin the work has Ijcen scr\*od on the 
eoolracloT. The work shall b« dccmetl complete when the contractor i« 
allowed tlic final twenty per cent, on his eontract. 

The contractor to be subject to & penalty of $ for every sncceft- 

cive day after the abo\-e .specitied time until the work is completed and 
accepted, unless otherwise ordered by the Common Council. 

The engineer, or such person as appointed, will set the stakes for 
paving, provided a block has been properly excavated, to sub-grade from 
curb line to curb line of cross street, for line and (jracle, which the cuntrac- 

■ tor most protect and maintain and keep uncovered for eiamination. 
The contractor shall pay all iiamages, or losses, or claims rceovered, 
that the city may be madv liable fur, and save the city hannless in till 
IhiDgs. from any accident which may happen or arise by reason of failure, 
or neglect, or refusal on his part to comply with the ordinances of the city. 

In Ibo event that the contractor shall abandon the work and refuse to 
coramence it again within three 1^3} du^-s after a written notice from the engi- 
neer, directing him to resume the work, has been served on him, then tlie 
■ stirelies on the contract will be notified aud directed tu complete the work. 
The contractor will be required to pile all material that may be neces- 
sary for the work neatly on the front of the sidewalk, and not within three 
(3) feet of any lire hydrant, aud in such manner as will preserve sufficient 
passageway of not less than three (3) feet on the Une of the sidewalk. 

The contractor must accept orders for extra tuork, not included in this 
contract, which may be necessary and connected with the panng of the 
fttreeC, if so directed by the engineer, and execute them properly at reason- 
able pnces. He must make sewer and water connections where ordered, 
in accordance wiUi attached specifications fur same, to be paid for as stated 
hi Mid specification, at prices not to exceed the t;ut:s given below. 

Kach proposal must state a certain sum /or /itrmsking materials, 
labor, and finishing the work complete ; it must be accompanied by bonds 

required by law; it must include the sum of % per day for the 

purpose of paying an inspector, to be appointed by the engineer, to super- 
intend the paving during the entire time the work is progressing ; said 
^B in^icctor to be paid on the recommendation of the engineer, by warrants 
^dnwn against the assessment roll for said work. The insfKctor shall not 
be empln\-ed in any manner by Che contractor, and shall be discharged at 
the option of the engineer. 

The orders of the inspector are Co be obeyed by the contractor, or in 
absence of the latter by the superintundeut. 

In case the city finds it neees-iary to lay pipes for gas or water, or 
make other improvements in the street, or private parties or companies 
want to make connections with pipes laid in the street, or want to make 
repairs or adjustments of their pipes, stop-cocks, etc., before the concrete 
bed for paving is made in any one place, the contractor shall not interfere 
with the progress of such work, but any time lost by bim on account of the 
city, private parties or companies making such improvements, etc., before 
pftviog. will be added to the time allowed to him to finish the work com- 
plete. 
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The contractor is obliged to be either himself at the work, or in bts 
absence, to have a foreman present at the work, who will be responsible for 
the whole work iiader coDtract, and who must obey the order of thc> cngi* 
DCCT or bis assistant in relation to every part of work to be done under their 
contract. 

The contractor agrees that he will pay, punctually, the workmen who 
Rball be employed on the aforesaid work, in cash current, and not in what 
is denominated store pay, 

And that all laborers to be employed on the aoid work shall be paid at 
the rate of not le&s thaTi one dollar and fifty cents per day of ten hours' 
wortc. 

(Sbci'IoS3cj.) "No contract for the pavement of a street or avenaot or any 
part thereof, shall hereafter be let or made until the pei^ion or coi'poration 
to whom it is proposed to let the contract shall furnish a bond to th* city 
of Buffalo, with two sufficient sureties, who shall each justify in full 
penalty of the bond. The condition of said bond to be that the contractor 
wilU at his own co&t and expense, keep and maintain the pavement in good 
condition for five (5) >'ears from the completion of each pavement Said 
bonds shall be approved by the Mayor, and tiled n-ith the ComptroUer. and 
the amount of said bond to be equal to 33^ per cent, of the contract." 

According to above section 39. chapter 3, the contractor binds himself 
to repair ikt street during said five (5) years whenes-er and wherever and 
io the manner as directed by the engineer within hve {;) days after a 
written notice to that effect is ser\*ed on him ; and in the event that the 
contractor refuses or fails to comply with such order of the engineer, then 
the sureties of said bonds will be notified and directed tu proceed with the 
repairs as directed by the engineer. He further binds himself to repair the 
street ouly on the order of the engineer. 

PaymtHts will be made semi-monthly, according to an estimate of the 
engineer, of work completed and material delivered within twenty (20) per 
cent, to be drawn from the ppjper fund; said twenty (w>) per cent, to be 
retained until the work is completed and accepted by the engineer in legal 
form. 

In accordance with a resolution adopted February 7, 1887, all curb, 
crosswalk and other cut »tone used in the paving of this street must be cat 
within the city Umits. 

specifications 0/ Connections. — I*roper connections have to be made 
with all asphalt or stone pavements abutting to or crossing this street. 
The asphalt connections have to be made either according to " A. L. 
Barber's Asphalt Specification " or according to the kind of asphalt laid 00 
the.<>e streets prcWously as to be directed. 

The stone pavement connections must be made according to the .... 
class pavement specification . «-ith the exception that excavation below is 
not required, but all necessary !umd and stone is to l>e furnished Xiy the 
contractor to fetch such rcpavement to proper grade and quality as to be 
directed. 

The quantities for excavation and filling include all connections of 
unpaved cross streets, at a rise or fall of one foot in thirty-three, and for a 
width as to be directed in each case ; also all opcningH of gutters on said 
unpaved crossing streets, or other streets, where, and as far as nBceasary, 
aa directed by the engineer. 
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The wooden or other crosswoIlLS, where disturbed by grading said dirt 

street, must be carefully relaid in as good condition as they were before, at 

caL-b crossing wbcrc tltcy originally belonged. 

QuaHtHtes. — Excavation, cub. yards ; embanknienT. cub. yanls 

...; new curbing, lin. feet....; protection curbing, lin. feet ....; old 

airtMng reset. lin. fee: ; length of street to be pa\*ed, lin. feet ; new 

gutter, sq. feet . . . . ; old gutter reset, sq. feot . . . ; new crosswalk, sq. feet 

, . , . : old crosswalks relaid, »q. feet : new paving, sq. yards , . . . ; re- 

I paving with more or less old material, asphalt. »q. yards : repaviog with 

more or leKs old material, stone, sq. yards ; round comers. . . . ; connec- 

tioos with sidewalks. . . .: inspector per day, % 

Engineer. 

SpccifieatioHi of the FiWert VtiUaniU Asphaltk Pavement^ laid by the 
I National Vulcanite Company of New Jersey. 

t. The vulcanite aspha]tic pavement will be eight and one-half (S}) 
inches in thicknctis, aS' foUo^'s : The wearing surface will be one and one- 
half (!{) inches in thickness when compacted, with a bttuminouii hose and 
binder seven inches in depth. 

2. The space over which the pavement is to be laid will be excavated 
to the depth ni eight and one-half (8}) inches I'xlow the top surface of the 
(lavement when completed. Any objectionable or unsuitable material 
beluw the bed will be removed, and the space filled with clean gravel ot 

well rammed. The bed will then be trimmed .so as to be exactly 

el to the surface of the new pavement when completed, and the entire 

road-bed will be thoroughly rolled with a heavj* steam-roller. Upon the 

foundation will be laid the base and binder, seven (7) inches in thickness. 

in the following manner: 

3. The " base " will be composed of clean broken stone, that will pass 
through a three (3) inch nng, well rammed, and rolled with a steam-roller 
to Ibe depth of five (5) inches, and thoroughly coated with hot paving 
cement, composed of No. 4 tar distillate in the proportion of about one (i> 
gallon to the square yard of pavement. 

4. The second or " binder " course will be composed of clean broken 
stone, thornaghty screened, not exceeding one and one-tiuarter (ij) inches 
in the largest dimensions, and No. 4 tar distillate. The stone will be heated 
by passing through rcvol\-ing heaters, and thoroughly mixed by machmery 
with the distillate in the proportion of one gallon of distillate to one (i) 
cubic foot of stone. 

5. The *• binder" will be hauled to the work, spread upon the base 
couTKC at least two (2) inches thick, and immediately rammed and rolled 
with hand and heavy steam-rollers while in a hot and plastic condition. 

6. The wearing surface will be one and one-half (i!4) inches thick 
when compacted, made of paving cement, composed of twenty-five (25) per 
cent, of asphalt and seventy-five (75) per cent, of distillate mixture, with 
other materials, as follows : Clean, &harp sand will be mixed with pulver- 
ixcd stone of such dimensions as to pass through a one-quarter {,%) inch 
tcreen in the proportion of two to one. 

To twenty-one (31) culric feet of the alw^vc named mixture will be added 
one peck of dry bydraulic cement, one quart of flour of sulphur, and two 
quarts of air-slacked lime. To this mixture will be added three hundred 
and twenty (320) pound- of paving cement, to compose the vjeonnij •a.wrt.ajit.. 
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7- The material wUI be heated to about 250' Fahr.— the paxingf cement 
in kelUcs, the sand and stone, etc., in revolving heaters. They vrill bo 
thoroughly mixed by impnn*od raacbtncry, uud the mixture carried upon 
the work, when it will l>e spread upon the binder course two (3) inches thick 
with hot iron ralce:^ and other suitable appliances, and immediately compacted 
with tarn ping-irons, hand and steam rollers, while in a hot and plastic state. 
The surface will be finished ivithadusting of dry hydraulic cement roUe<l in. 

8. The pavement »o conjiiruclcd must be a solid mass, eight and one- 
half (S^) inches thick, and will be thoroughly rolled andcroes-roUed until it 
has become hard and solid. 

g. The jjavcmcnt shall be equal in evcrj" respect to thai laid on K 
Street, belwecu Niiilli and Eighteenth Street*, N. W., Wasltingtou, D. C. 
in 1874 and 1875. 

ASPHALT PAVEMENT ON STONE FOUNIJATION IN NEW VORK.* 

The following specifications for the particular kind of pavement 
required is of interestj since they are prepared by the Department of 
Public Works, presumably after careful investigation, it being re- 
membered thai for the expenditure of the $3,000,000 appropriation 
for new pavements, a special engineering department has been 
created, with Stevenson Towle, M. Am. Soc.C. E., as engineer in 
charge. 

Specifications for Laying an Asphalt Pavemtnt on the present Stone* 
block Pavement in Park Avenue, betroeen Thirty-fourth and 
Fortieth Streets, New York City. 

I. IVork ami Materials must Agree with Specifications. — All tha 

materials furnished, and all the work done, which, in the opinion of the 
Commissioner of Public Works, sliall not be in accordance with these speci- 
fications, sliall be immediately removed and other materials furuishcd, and 
work done that will, in the opinion of said Commis-sioner, be in accordance 
therewith. Before any materials are placed upon the street or aveune, the 
Commissioner of Public Works shall approve of the quality and (iniab of 
samples of tlic some, which shall be furnished at his office. 

a. Inspectors on Subiirvisions oj IKf>r>('.— The work under this agree- 
ment is to he prosecuted at and from as many different points in such part 
or parts of the street or avenue on the line of the work as the said Commis- 
sioner may, from time to time, determine, and at each of said points inspec- 
tors may be placed on the day designated for the commencement of the 
work thereat. Whenever any work is in progress at or from one or more 
points at a time, an inspector may be appointed by said Commissioucr to 
supervise each subdivision of the same, whether such subdivision be the 
culling of the bridge-stones, or the excavation for and preparation of the 
foundation, or the laying of the pavement, or the laying of the bridge-stones 
or otherwise. The aggregate time of all the Inspectors so employed will be 
the time with which the time allowed for completion of the work under this 
agreement will be compared. The inspectors will be paid each at the rate 
of three and one-half dollars per day. 

"XX, 256. 
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3. Righi to Construci Sewers, eti:.,pra>r to Laying of Pavement. 
—The right to construct any sewer iir sewers, or receiving-biasins or culverts, 
or to builit up or adjust any man-holes, or to reset or renew any frames 
and heads for sewer man-holes, or for Croton water or gas stop^rockti. 
or to l&y gas or water pipes, or to constrticl ncccs&ary appurtenances in 
connection therewith in said street, or to Kraot permits for house connec- 
tions \ritb sewers or with water or gas pipes, at any time prior to the laying 
of the new pavement over the line of tJie same, is expressly reserved by 
sAid Commissioner ; und said Cotnmissioner uf Public Works reserves the 
right of suspendmg the work tjn said pavement on any part of the line of 
said street or avenue at any time during the construction of the same, for 
the purposes above stated, without other compensation to the contractor for 
such suspension than cxtcndinf^ the time for completing the work us much 
as it may. in the opinion of the said Commissioner, have been delayed by 
sucb suspension ; and said contractor shall not interfere with, or place any 
impediment in the way of any person or persons who may be engaged lo 
the construction of such sewer or scwurs, or in making connections there- 
with, or doing oUicr work above specified, or in the construction of any 
receiving-basin A and culverLs, or in setting or resetting any curb or gutter- 
stones on the line of the street or avenue. 

Contractor (0 Remove Imumbrames. — In case there shall be, at any 
time stipulated for the commencement of the work, any earth, ruhliish, or 
other incumbrance on the line of the work, the same is to be removed at 
the expense of the contractor. 

4. Bridge-stonei. — When new bridge-stones are required they are to 
be funiishud in conformity with the following descriptiuu. to wit : 

The new bridge-stones to be of blue stone equal in quality to the best 
North RivcT blue stone, free from scams and imperfections. Each stone to 
be not Ic£s than 4 nor more thiiu 3 feet long, except In ciises where espec- 
ially permitted, and 3 feet wide, and of a uniform thickness, which may 
vary from 5 to 8 inches, and dres-sed to a face on top not varying in even* 
ness by more than one-fourth of an inch, and on the bottom bedded, with 
sides square and full, and ends cut to such bevel as shall be directed by the 
Commissioner of Public Works. The new stone to be in quality and work- 
manship equal to the pattern at the oftice of the iJepartment of Public 
Works, and to be cut so as to lay to a joint not exceeding }-inch from top 
to bottom on the ends, and ^-inch on the sides. Old bridge-stones shall be 
rclaid in accordance with the spcct6cations for laying new bridge-stones. 

5. Mankole-heaJs, etc—A-W the frames and hc^ds for sewer man- 
holes, and for Croton water or gas stop-cocks, on the line of the work are 
to be reset or new ones set if required, on a level with the new pavement, 
by the Department of Public Works or the gos company. The sewer man- 
holes, if below the grade, will be built up to the proper height by said de- 
partment. 

6. Oid Curb and Gutter Stones. — The old curbstones along the line 
of the work, the pav'ement in the intersections that may be retained, and 
the pavements adjoining, and also the gutters of the adjoining pavements, 
as far os may be necessary to obtain proper drainage and adjustment be- 
tween the old and new pavement, shall bo readjusted and brought to the 
grade and lines of the propiB;ed pavement. AS, and to the extent re<va\rod» 
without extra charge therefor. 
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7. The stone-l^ock pavcmeDt will be prepared m the following maoner 
for a 

FouHiiatwn.—The surface cif the stone-block pavement must be tbor- 
nugbly swept witli sli'flf brooms until all dirt and fine particles have bcco 
removed frum the surface, and from the joints to a depth of two inches. 

The surface must then be brought to a -uniform grade and crosft-sec- 
lion, not to exceed a crown of 5 inches on a roadway 30 feet wide, by filling 
all depressions with a fine bituminous concrete or binder, to be composed of 
clean broken stone not exceeding t^ inches in their largest dimensions, 
thorouKhly screened, and coal tar residuum, commonly known as No. 4 
paving composition. 

The stone must be heated by passing through revolving heaters. 
and thoroughly mixed by machinery with the paving composition in 
the pn>portion of one gallon of paving composition to one cubic foot uf stone. 

This binder mast t>e hauled to the work a:id spread witli hot iron rakes 
in all holes or inequalities and depressions below the true grade of the pave- 
ment, to such thickness that after being thoroughly compacted by tamping 
and hand-rolling the surface shall have a uniform grade and cross-fiection, 
and the thickness of the binder at any point shall be not less than three- 
fourths of an inch. 

The upper surface shall be exactly parallel with the surface of the 
pavement to be laid. 

Upim this foundation shall be laid the wearing surface, or paving 
proper, the basis of which or paving cement, w\\\ be pure asphaltum. 
unmixed with any of the products of coal tar. 

Thu wefiring surface will be composed of : 

I. Refined a'^pholtum. 

9. Heavy petroleum oil. 

3. Fine sand, containing not more than one per centum of hydro-sili- 
cate of alumina. 

4. Fine powder of carbonate of lime. 

The usphftllum shall be specially refined and brought to a uniform stand- 
ard of purity and gravity, of quality to be approved by the Commissioner 
of Public Works. 

The heavy petroleum oil shall be freed from all impurities and 
brought to a speciric gravity of from t8 lr> 22" Hcaume. and fire lest of 2$o* 
Fahr. 

Fnim the.';e two hydro-carbons shall be manufactured an asphaltic 
cement which shall have a Sre test of 250* Fahr.. and, at a temperature of 
60' Fahr., shall have a specific gravity of 1.19, said cement to be composed 
of too parts of pure asphalt, and from 1 5 to 20 parts of heavy petroleum oil. 

The asphaltic cement being made in the manner above described, the 
pavement mixture will be formed of the following roaterial.i, and in the 
proportions stated : 

Asphaltic cement from 13 to 15 

Sand from 83 to 70 

Pulverized carbonate of lime from 5 to 15 

The .sand and asphaltic cement are to be heated separately to about joo* 
Fahr. The pulvcriicd carbonate of lime, while cold, shall be mixed with 
the hot sand in the required proportions, and then mixed with the asphaltic 
cement at the required tcmperalare. and in the proper proportion, in a suit- 
able apparatus, which will effect a jierfect mixture. 
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The pavement mtxtnre prepared in the manner thus indicated, shall be 
luid on the foundations in two coau. The drat coat, called cushion coat, 
shall contain from a to 4, per cent, more asphaltic cement than given above : 
it will be laid to such depth as will give a thickness of ^ inch after lieing 
consoljdaled by a roller. The second coat, called surroee coat, prepared ok 
above specified, shall be laid on the cushion coat ; it shall be brought to the 
ground in carts, at a temperature of about 250' I'ahr., and if the temper- 
ature of the air is less than 50 degrees, iron carts, with heating apparatus, 
shall be used in order to maintain the proper temperature of the mixture ; it 
shall then be carefully spread by means of hot iron rakes, in such a man- 
ner as to give a uniform and regular grade, and to such depth that after 
ha\-ing received its ultimate compresstoo, it will Lave a thickness of 3 
inches. The surface shall then be compressed by hand-rollers, after which 
a small amount of hydraulic cement shall be swept over it, and tt shall then 
be thoroughly compressed by a steam roller weighing not less than 350 
pounds to the inch run ; the rolling to be continued for oot less than five 
hocn for every 1 .000 yards of surface. 

The powdered carbonate of Hmc shall be of such degree of fineness 
that 5 to 15 per centum of weight of the entire mixture for the pavement 
shall be of an impalpable powder of limestone, and the whole of it shall 
pass a No. 26 screen. The sand shall be of such sire that none of it shall 
pass a No. So screen, and the whole of it shall pass a No. 10 screen. 

In order to make the gutters, which arc consolidated but little with 
traffic, entirely impervious to water, n width of la inches next the eurU 
will be coaled with hot pure asphalt and smoothed with hot smoothing 
irons in order to saturate the pavement to a certain depth with ao excess 
of asphalt. 

If ntck asphalt be used, it shall be natural bituminous limestone rock 
(i) from the Sicilian mines at Kagusa. equal in quality and composition to 
that mined by the United Limmcr and Verwohle Kock Asphalt Company, 
Limited, (a) from the Swiss mines at Val de Travurs. equal in quality* and 
composition to that mined by the Neuchalel Rock and Asphalt Company, 
Limited, or (3) from the Prench mines at Seyssel, equal in tjuality and com- 
position lu thai mined by the Compagnie Gcn^rale des Asphaltes de France, 
and it shall l>e prepared and laid as follows : 

(i) The lumps 01" rock shall be finely cnished and pulverized, the powder 
shall then be passed through a fine sieve. Nothing whatever shall be added 
lo or taken from the powder obtained bj- grinding the bituminous rock. The 
powder shall contain 9 to ta per cent, natural bitumen, SS to 91 per cent. 
pure cwbonate of lime, and must be free from quartx, sulphates, Iron pyrites 
or aluminom. (z) This powder shall be heated in a suitable apparatus to 
»»o or 350* Fahr., brought to the ground at such temperatm-e in carts made 
for the purpose, and then carefully spread on tlic foundation previously 
prepared, to such a depth that after having received its ultimate comprcs- 
sioo. it will have a thickness of two inches. {3) U shall he skillfully c«mi- 
pressed by heated rammers and rolled until it shnll h.-ive the required thick- 
onct of two inches. {4) The surface to be rendered perfectly even by 
healed smoothers and be rolled with a steam roller weighing not less than 
250 pounds to the inch run, the rolling to continue for not less than five 
hours for every i ,000 yards of surface. 

B. Lityt'tx '^' Cresswaiis. etc. — The crosswalks adjoining the new 
pavement arc to be laid, or the present bridge-stones shall be Tclaxd, ^s>^3:i<r 
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said Commissioner of Public Worlcs may direct, id which last caw they ahall 
1>e dressed or redressed 30 as to form one-quarter of an inch joints from top 
to bottom wbcD laid. Alt Llic nc-w bridge-stoncfi, and such of the present 
I 'bridge-stones as may be retained, are to be well and firmly bedded on a 
foundation of sand or gravel, not less than six inche.*; in thickness, and laid 
with joints not exceeding one-quarter of an inch in width from top to 
bottom on the ends. The courses to be so laid that the transver^ joints 
will be broken by a lap of at least one fooL The bridge-stones and 
pavements adjoining, and also the gutters of the adjoining pavements, 
OS far as in the opinion of the said Commissioner may be necessary to 
obtain proper drainage, will be taken up, brought to the grade of the new 
pavement and relaid, without extra charge therefor. The contractor shall 
lay one or two rows of paving blocks between the courses of bridge-stones, 
when directed so to do by the Water l'nr\'eyor. 

9. Oid Materials. — All old materials which it becomes necessary to 
remove, excepting the trap and granite blocks, the sewer manhole-heads, 
and the frames and heads to Croton water or gas stop-cocks, shall be con- 
sidered as the proi>erty at the contractor, and the ^omc shall be immediately 
removed by bim from the line of the work. 

la Clearing Up. — All surplus niatcrials, earth, sand, rubbish and 
stones, except such sione as shall be retained by order of the Water Pur- 
veyor, are to be removed from the line of the work block by block, as rap- 
idly as the work progresses. At any time within one month after the com- 
pletion of the pavement of each block, or of tlie entire work, if so required 
by the Commissioner of Public Works, all material except bnilding material 
covering the stone pavement shall be swept into heaps and immediately 
removed from the line of the u*ork ; and unless this be done by the con- 
tractor within forty-eight hoiu^ after being notified so to do. to the satisfac- 
tion of said Commis^noner, the same shall be removed by the said Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, aiid ihe amount of the expense thereof shall be 
deducted out of any moneys due or to grow due to tlie party of the second 
part under this agrecmont, 

i:. Ijisi or Dama^i^e to be Sustained by Contractor- — It is further 
agreed that all loss or damage arising out of the nature of the work tt» be 
dune under this agreement, or from any unforseen obstructions or difficul- 
ties which may be encountered in the prosecution of the some, or from the 
action of the elements, or from incumbrances on the line of the work. shaJ) 
be sustained by the said contractor. 

In case auy injury is done along the line of the work in consequence of 
any act or omission on the part of the contractor or his employees or agents 
in carrying out any of the provisions or requirements of this contract, the 
contractor shall make such repairs as arc necessary in consequence thereof. 
at his own expense and to the satisfaction of the Commissioner of Public 
Works, and in case of failure nn the p^rt of the contractor to promptly make 
such repairs, they may be made by the Commissioner of Public Works, and 
the expen.se thereof shall be deducted out of any moneys to grow due, or 
retained from, the party of the second part under this contract. 

12. Work may be Suspended.— The prosecution of the work ahall be 
suspended for such i>eriods as the Commissioner of Public Works may from 
time to time determine ; no claim or demand will be made by the contractor 
for damagos by reason of such suspensions in the work, but the period of 
such suspatisions, to be determined in writing by the said Commissioner, 
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will be excluded io computing tbe time hereinafter limited for the compls- 
tioQ uf tlie work, During such saspcasioiis all materials delivered upon, 
but not placed in the work, shall be neatly piled or rerQD\-ed so as Dot to 
obstruct public travel. 

13. " Contractor " etc.. to Mtatt. — Whenever the word "contractor," 
or the words •' party of the second part," or a pronoun In place of either of 
them is used in this contract, the same shall l>e considered as referring to 
and meaning tbe party or parties, as the case may be. of tbe second port to 
this agreement. 

I3<j. S^furity to he Retained for Repairs. — KnA it is further agreed, 
that if. at any time during the period of fiftf^n years from tbe date of the 
acceptance by said CommiRsioner of the whole worlc under this agreement. 
the said work, or any part or parU thereof shall, In the opinion of said 
Commissioner, require repairs or sanding, and the said Commissioner shall 
notify the said party of the second part to make the repairs or do the sand- 
ing so required, tbe said party of the second part shall immediately 
commence and complete the same to the satisfaction of said Commis- 
sioner ; and in case of failure or neglect on his part to do so within forty- 
eight hours from the date of the service of the aforesaid uotice, then the 
SAid Commissioner of PubHc Works shall have tbe right to purchase such 
materials as he shall deem necessary, and to employ such person or persons 
ffl» he may deem proper, and to undertake and complete the said repairs or 
sanding, and to pay the expense thereof, out of any sum of money due the 
contractor or retained by the said parties of the first part, as herein men- 
tioned. And the parties of the 6rst part hereby agree, upon the expiration 
of the said period of ft/teen years, provided that the said w<irk shall at 
that time be in good order, or as 300D thereafter as the saicl work shall have 
be«n put in good order to the satisfaction of the said Commissioner, to pay 
to the said party of the second part the whole of the sum last aforesaid or 
such port thereof as may remain after the expenses of making the said 
repairs in the manner aforesaid shall have been paid therefrom. And it is 
hereby further agreed, between the parties hereto, that if the termination 
of the said period of _/^/<"^'«j'<rrtrj after the completion and acceptance of 
tbe work done nndcr the agreement shall full within the months of 
December, January. February or March^ then and in that case said mouths 
of December. January. February or March shall not be included in the 
computation of said period »i fifteen years, during which the work is to be 
kept in repair by the contractor, as offiresaid ; and also in that case the 
payment to he made under the provisions of this paragraph shall not be 
made before the 15th of April next thereafter, unless otherwise specially 
permitted by the Commissioner of Pubhc Works. 

The party of the second part further agrees that he will lay and restore 
the pavement over trenches made for laying water and gas pipes, sewers 
and for other purposes permitted by the Commissioner of Public Works at 
the contract price, and when once so laid and restored, maintain the same 
in the same stale of repair as agreed ti) for the other parts of the pavement. 
He further agrees not to demand addition<il or further payment on account 
€& injury or sinking of the pavement so laid and restored. 

14. Measurement. — The said party of the second part further agrees 
that the return of the engineer appointed by the Commissioner of Public 
Works to survey the work, shall \x the account by which the amount of 
VCffk dcme shall be computed. 
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15. tVi}r/- /o Commrncr.— The said party of the second part hereby 
farther agrees that he will commence the aforesaid work on such a day and 
at such point or points as the Comminsioner of Public Works may desif^nate, 
and progress therewith Sf> as to fully complete the same, in accordance 
with this agreement, on or before the expiration of fifty days next there- 
after : and that in the computation of said days the time (aggregated in 
days and parts of days) during which the work required by this contract 
has been dclftywl in consequence of the condition of the weather, or by any 
act or omission on the part of (he parties of the first part (all of which shall 
be determined by the said Commmiwioner of Public Works, who shall 
certify 10 the same in *-riting). and also Sundays and holidays on which no 
work is done, and days on which the prosecution of the whrdu u'ork is sii»> 
pended by written order of the said Commis«oncr, shall be excluded. 

But neither an extetinion of time, for any reason, beyond the date fixed 
herein for the compleUon of the work, nor the doing or acceptance of any 
part of the work called for by this contract, shall be deemed a waiver 1:^' 
the said Commissioner of the right to uhrogatc thu contract for abandon- 
ment or delay in the manner provided for in paragraph (17) of this Ogroe- 
menl 

Damn^es for Non-Compietuin. — And the said party of the second 
part hereby ftu-ther agrees that the said parties of the first part shall be and 
they are hereby authorized to deduct and retain out of the moneys which 
may be due or become due to the said party of the second part under this 
agreement, as damages for the non-torapletion of the wort aforesaid 
within the lime hereinbefore stipulattd for its completion, or within such 
further time as in accordance with the provisions of this agreement shall be 
fixed or alli)we<l for such performance or completion, the sum of twenty 
dollars for each and every day the aggregate lime of all the in&pectore 
employed upon said work may exctred the time stipulated for its com- 
pletion, or such stipulated time as the same may be increased as hereinbe- 
fore provided, which said sum of twenty dollars per day is hereby, in view 
of the difficulty of estimating such damages, agreed upon, fixed and deter- 
mined by the parties hereto, as the liquidated damages tliat the parties 
of the first part will softer by reason of sncb default, and not by way of 
penalty. 

16. Personal Aitention. — The said party of the second part hereby 
further agrees that he will give his personal attention constantly to the 
faithful prosecution of the said work ; that he will not sublet the aforesaid 
work, or any part thereof, without the previous written consentof the Com- 
missioner of P'lblic Works indorsed on this agreement, but will keep the 
same under his own control ; that he will not assign, by power of attorney 
or otlierwise. any of the moneys payable under this .igreenient. unless by 
and with tlie like consent, to be signified in like manner ; that no right 
nnder this contract, nor to any moneys to become due hcrennder. shall he 
asserted against the Mayor, iVldernicn, and Commonalty of tlie City of New 
York, or any department, bnreau. or officer thereof by reas<jn of any 
so-called assignment, in law or equity of this contract, or any part hereof ; 
that no person other than the party signing this agreement as the party of 
the second part has now any claim hereunder ; that no claim shall be made 
excepting under this specific clause, or under paragraph 18 of this agree- 
ment : and that he will punctually pay the workmen who shall be employed 
on the a/oresaid work in cosh current, and not in what is denominated st 
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{lay. If at any time any overseer or workman employed by the coatractor 
ihall he declared by the Water Purveyor to l>e unfaUhfuI or incom- 
petent, the contractor, on receiving uTttten notice, sball forthwith dismiss 
ftuch penson, and will not again employ him on any part of the work. 

17. Contract May Be DtclartJ AttnuHed for Violaiion, etc. — The 
said party of the second part further oKrees that if at any time the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works shall be of opinion, and shall so certify in writing, that 
the said work, or any part thereof, is unnecessarily delayed, or that the <taid 
contractor is willfully violating any of the conditions or covenants of this 
caintract, or is executing the same in bad faith> or if the .siud work be not 
fully completed lanthin the time named in this contract for its completion, 
he shall have the power to notify the aforesaid contractor to discontinue all 
work, or any part thereof, under this contract, by a written notice to be 
served upon the contractor, cither personally or by leavinK said notice at 
his residence or with bis agent in charge of the work, aud thercupnti the 
said contractor shall discontinue said work, or such part thereof, and the 
Commissioner of Public Works shall thereupon have the power to place 
sncb and 90 many persons as he nmy deem advisable, by contract or other- 
wise, to work at and complete the work herein described, or such part 
thereof, and to use such materials as he may find upon the line of satd 
work, and to procure other materials for the completion of the same, and to 
charge the expense of said labor and materials to the aforesaid contractor, 
and the expense so charged shall be deducted and paid by the party of the 
6rst part, out o£ such moneys as may be then due, or may at any time 
thereafter grow due, to the said contractor, under and by virtue of this 
agreement, or any pari tliereof ; and in case such expense is less ihan the 
smn which would have been payable under this contract if the same had 
been completed by said contractor, he shall forfeit all claim to the differ- 
«ncv ; and in case such expense shall exceed the last said sum, he shall pay 
the amount of such exce&s to the parties of the first part. 

iS. ClaJMs for Labor, etc. — And it is further agreed by and between 
the parties hereto, that if, at any time before or lAnthin thirty days after the 
whole work herein agreed to be [lerfunnedhas been completed and accepted 
by the parties of the first p-ort , any person or peraous claiming to have per- 
formed any labor or furnished any materials towards the performance or 
completion of this contract, shall file with the said Department of Public 
Works, or wiUi the Bureau having charge of said work, and mth the head 
of the Finance Department of the said City of New York, any such notice 
as is described in the Act of the Legislature of the Statu of New York, 
passed May 22. 1878, entitled " An Act to secure the payment of laborers. 
mechanics, merchants, traders and persons furnishing materials towards 
the performing of any public work in the cities of the State of New York," 
then, and in every such case, the said parties of the first part shall retain, 
anything herein contained to the contrary thereof notwithstanding, from 
the moneys under their control, and due or to grow due under this agree- 
ment, so much of such moneys as shall be sufKcient Co pay off, satisfy and 
discharge the amount in such notice alleged or claimed to be due to tJie person 
or persons filing snch notice, together with the reasonable costs of any action 
or actions brought to enforce such claim or the lien created by the filing of 
socb notice. The money so retained shall be retained by the said parties of 
the first part until the Hen thereon created by the said act and the filing of 
llwsaid notice shall be discharged, pursuant to the provi^oa&QlitbAe.a^^aKN.. 
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And the said party of the second port hereby further agrees that he will 
furnish said Commissioner with satinfactory evidence that all pers^ins who 
have done woric or furnished materials under this agreemuiit, and who may 
have given whttea notice to the said Commissioner, at any time within ten 
days after the completion of the work aforesaid, that any balance for such 
work or materials is still due and unpaid, have been fully paid or satisfac- 
torily secured. 

^mounts Ciatnieii RetMHtd. — And in case such evidence be not fnr- 
liished as aforesaid, ftuch amount as, may be necessary to meet the claims of 
the persons aforesaid shall be retained from any moneys due the said party 
of the second part under this agreement until the liabilities aforesaid shall 
be fally discharged or secured, or such notice be withdranii. 

19. IndeinnificalWH ef City. — And the said party of the second part 
further agrees that liuring the performance of said work he will place proper 
^arda upon and around the same fur the prevention of accidents, and at 
night will put up und keep ^suitable and sufficient hghts, and that he will 
indemnify and save harmless the parties of the fu^t part against and from 
all stilts and actions, of every- name and description, brought against them, 
and oil costs and damages to which they may be put for or on account or by 
reason of any injury- or alleged injury to tlie person or property of another, 
resulting from negligence or carelessness in the performance of the work. 
or in guarding the same, or from any improper materials used in Its prose- 
cution, or by or on account of any act or omission of the said parly of the 
second part or his agents ; and the said party of the second part hereby fur- 
ther agrees that the whole nr so much of the moneys due to him under and 
by virtue of this agreement, as shall or may bo considered necessary by the 
Commissioner of Public Works, shall and may l)c retained by the said 
parties of the first part until all such suits or claims for damages as afor&* 
said shall have been settled, and evidence to that effect furnished to the 
satisfaction of the said Commissioner. 

20. And the said party of the second part hereby agrees to indemnify 
ftnd save harmless the parties of the tirsl part against and from all suits 
and actions of evei-y natiu*e and description arising out of the claim or 
claims of any perwm or persons claiming lo be patentees of any process 
connected with tlie work herein agreed to be performed, or of any material 
or materials used upon said work. And the said party of the second part 
hereby further B^rrcs to execute, witli two sufficient sureties, the bond, in 
the sum of 910,000 attached to this agrecmcut, for the indemnification of 
the parties of the first part against and from all such suits and actions 
&•> aforesaid. 

31. Prkes for Work. — And the said party of the second part hereby 
pirther agrees to receive the following prices as full compensation for fnr- 
nishing all the materials and performing all the labor which may be required 
in the prosecution of the whole of the work to be done under this agree- 
ment and in all respects performing and completing the same, to wit: 

For completed asphalt pavement, per square yard, the stun of 



For the new bridge stone, per square foot, the sum of. 



It being expressly understood that the measurement shall be taken 
after the laying and setting of the pavement, and that the aforesaid prices 
cover the furnishing of all the different materiala and all the labor, the 
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niaint^ninx of said pavement in Rood order, and sprinkling wilh dean 
sbaip sand, such portions of juiid pavement, and as often as the said Com- 
tni««ioi]er shalt dirwrt, and for the period of fifteen years, and the perform- 
ance of all the work, mentioned in this spcciiication and agreement. 

iixaminatiom. — After the completion of tlic work, should the Water 
Purveyor require it for hi& more perfect satisfaction, the contractor shall 
make such openingR and to such extent through such part or parts of the 
said work as the Water Piirv'e>'or shall direct, and he shall make the same 
good attain to the satisfaction of the Water Purx'eyor. Should the work be 
found faulty in any respect, the whole of the expense incnrrcd thereby shall 
be defrayed by the contractor, but it otherwise by the parties of the first 
part to this agrcemenL 

M. Payments "UfMen A/^i/f.—And the said party of the second part 
further agrees that he shall not be entitled to demand or receive payment 
for any ]>ortion of the aforesoid work or materials until the same shall be 
fully ciimpleted iu the manner set forth iu tliis agreement, and such com- 
pletion shall be duly ccrtiAed by the Engineer, Inspecter and Water Pur- 
ve>'or in charg^e of the work, and until each and every of the (Stipulations 
hereinbefore mentioned are complied with, and Uie work completed to satis- 
faction of the Commissioner of Public Works, and acpepted by him : where- 
upon the parties of the first part, under chapter 346of the Uawaof 18&9, will 
pay, and hcrcbj- trind themselves and their successors to pay, to the said party 
of the second part, iu cash, on or before the expiration of thirty days from 
the time of the completion of the work und the ftcce]>tance of the same by 
the Commissioner of Public Works, 70 per cent, of the whole of the moneys 
accnitng to the said party of the second part under this agreement, and the 
balance of the moneys that maj* be due to said party of the second part, 
under this agreement, as follows ; Three per cent, of the whole amount of 
money accnimg to said party of second port on the expiration of the sixth 
year, and a like further sum of three per cent, at the expiration of each 
succeeding year thereafter until the whole or as much as may remain due 
of said contract price shall be paid, should the party of the first part pcr- 
furm the work stipulated under section C13A.) of this ajfrccment. But in 
case the amount payable under this contract shall be five tliuusand dollars 
or over, payments will be made to the said party of the second part, in con- 
fortnily with and subject to tlie terms and conditions of an ordinance of 
the Mayor. Aldermen and Commonalty of the City of Kew York, passed 
December 30. 1B54, and amended March S. 1861. entitled. " An ordinance 
to authorize the issue of Bonds upon Contracts payable by Assessments in 
pursuance of the Act of the Legislature, i>assed April 16. iSs3." by mi-inthly 
instalUnents of seventy per cent, on the amount of work performed, and 
also on the quantity of materials furnished and delivered, should the Com- 
mUsiooer of Public Works deem it advisable so to do, in which case, how- 
ever, the quantiry returned sh.all be such that the amount paid will be fairly 
due and in accordance with the provisions and stipulatioua of this agree- 
ment : priKu'ded. the amount of work done on each installment shall not 
be leas than fifteen hundred dollars ; and provtitid, thai the parties of the 
first part may at all times reserve and retain out of said installments, or any 
of them, all such sum or sums as by the terms hereof, or of any act of the 
Legislature of the Suto of New York, or of any ordinance or resolution of 
the Common Council of the City of New York, pa.ised prior to the date 
hereof, they are or may be aiithoriued to reserve or retain ; and proxfided. 
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that nothmg herein coDtained be coDstnied to affect the right hereby 
rewn-ed of the said Coromissioner to reject any return or certificate of the 
Eiigin»:cr or lospeclnr having charge of the w«rk. shnuM such return or 
certiflcjite be, in the opinion of tlie Commissioner of Public Works, nut in 
accordance with the facts of the case, or the requirements of this agrcc- 
ment, or be otherwise imjiroperly given, and to reject the whole or any por* 
tion of the aforcttaid work, should the same or any part thereof not be in 
accordance with the requirements of this coctract ; and provided also, 
that whero the contractor, although the lowest bidder in the gross calcula* 
tion, is to rcceivu unusual or extraordinary prices tor the tliffercnt items, or 
any of them, of the work, when considered separately, nothing herein con- 
tained sh-ill be construed to affect the right of the Commissioner hereby 
rttt^ned to determine the amount that may he due, from time to lime, not 
necessarily by the rates agrc*cd upon in this contract, but by caufiing on 
estimate to t>c made of the value of the work done, taking as a basis of the 
calculation the whole amount of money that will have become due, 
according to the terms of this contract, when the whole work shall be 
completed. 

33. It is further expressly understood and agreed by and between the 
parties hereto, that the action of the engineer or surveyor by which the 
said contractor is to be bi>und and concluded according to the terms of this 
contract, shall be that evidenced by his final certificate, all prior cetiificates 
upon which seventy per cent, payments may bo made being merely esti- 
mates, and subject to the corrections of such final certificates, which mav 
be made without notice to the contractor tliereof , or of the measuremenu 
upon which the same is t)ased. 

24. And it is hereby expressly agreed and understood by and between 
the parties hereto, that the suid parties of the first part, their successors 
and assigns, shall not, nor shall any department or officer of the City of 
New York, Ije precluded or estopped by any return or certificate made or 
given by any engineer, inspector or other ofllicor, agent or appointee of said 
Department of Public Works, or said parties of the first pan, under or in 
pursuance of anything in this agreement contained, from at any time 
showing the true and correct amount and character of the work which 
shall liave been done and materials which shall have been furnished by 
the said part)' of the second part or any other person or persons under this 
agreement. 

In -wilttcss whereof, the Commissioner of Pablic Works 

has hereunto act his band and seal on behalf of the said parties of the first 
part, and the said paty of the second port has also hereunto set his hand 

and seal ; and said Commis^oner and party hereto of the second 

part have executed this agreement in triplicate, one part of which is to 
remain with the said Commissioner, one other to bo filed with the Comp- 
troller of the City uf New York, and the third to be delivered to the said 
party hereto of the second part, the day and date herein first above 
written. 

Signed and sealed in presence of 

Commissioner of Public Works. 

Contractor. 
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The specifications for laying asphalt pavement on Park Avenue, 
in New York City, over existinj^ stone pavements, which we printed 
in full October 5, are attracting some attention, and the Tribune^ 
which has criticised Mr. Gilroy, Commissioner of Public Works, 
calls them a refreshing Illustration of the way in which public work 
ought to be done. A point of interest noticed was the provision 
for retaining 30 per cent, of the contract price subject to the con- 
tractor's keeping the pavement in repair fifteen years. 

The Tribune commends this, even though it may naturally 
involve an increase in the price paid by the city for the work. 

The Department, though, has valid precedents for this provis- 
ion, as will be seen by reference to the articles on Pavements and 
Street Railroads in these columns. 

The usual requirement of the City of London, as will be seen in 
our issue of February 4, 18S8, was that the contractors maintain the 
pavement in good repair two years without cost to the city, and after 
that, fifteen years more at a price named at the time of bidding; the 
pavement to be in good condrtion at the end of seventeen years and 
then to weigh not less than a given amount per square yard. In Paris 
the practice has been rather to compel the contractors to guarantee 
the condition of the pavement for lung terms of yeari^ outright, as 
appears in our issues of April 7 and October 13, iSSS. This is 
entirely reasonable, and any community can afford to pay respon- 
sible parties an extra price as an insurance premium. 

For any work experimental In its nature, or not fully estab- 
lished in character by actual test, the method proposed is unques- 
tionably proper. 

It is also proper to keep in view the importance of exacting 
from the contractors what they promise, and especially is this true 
in a city where politics sometimes interferes with administrative 
•work. 

THE ASPHALT PAVEMENTS OF BERLIN.f 

The annual reports published by the Municipality of Berlin 
aSord some interesting reading with regard to the cost, etc., of 
the asphali paving in that city since its introduction. The fint 
txperimrnis with Val de Travers asphalt were made in 1873. These 
proving satisfactory, a commencement on a small scale was made in 
1877, when 2.556 square meters were laid down. From that year 
the extension of asphalt pavement grew rapidly. At the end of 1878, 
33,586 square meters of the public streets of Berlin were paved with 
asphalt ; at the close of 1879, 63,358 square meters; 1880, 106,2*3 
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Square meters; iSSi, 125,034 square meters. By April 1, 1SS3, 
187,673 square meters uf asphalt pavement had been laid down ; at 
the same date in 1884, 253,586 square meters; in 1&85, 322,04a 
square meters; in 1886, 359.409 square meters; in 1887, about 
413,000 square meters. At present the superficies of asphalt paving 
in Berlin is about 470,000 square meters, and further 76,000 square 
meters have been ordered to be executed. The above figfures show 
that asphalt pavement, notwithstanding its reported disadvantages, 
is in great favor at Berlin, at any rate. As to expenses^ according to 
the Buildiry a square meter of asphalt paving costs there, on an aver- 
age, 17 marks 50 pfcnnijjs (17J. 6u'.), while the cost of maintenance 
for twenty years, by contract, is 7 marks 50 pfennigs (7J. 6</.). The 
total cost per square meter of asphalt pavement for twenty years isj 
therefore, 25 marks (j^i 5^.). This is only 75 pfennigs (9*^.) more 
per square meter than ihe cost of granite pavement. From the 
report of the Municipality of Berlin, it appears that the complaints 
with regard to the slippery condition of asphalt pavement are grad- 
ually disappearing. On the one hand, great improvements, by the 
light of experience, have been introduced in the treatment of the 
asphalt; on the other hand, both "drivers and horses are getting 
more and more used to the new pavement." The cleansing of the 
pavement also leaves little to be desired, although only forty-five 
boys are engaged in the work of cleaning nearly 500,000 square 
meters. 

COST OF ASPHALT PAVEMENTS IN LIVERPOOL.* 

Mr. Dunscombe, City Engineer of Liverpool, sends the following 
table as to the cost in Liverpool of pavements of compressed natural 

asphalt : 



Tbickeesa 

of 

AsplwlL 



Prico for con- 
«triiciii>n »nd 
mkintenanc* 
<i I unrriMfce- 
way for three 
year» per «u- 
perfidal yard 
per knnnRi. 



Price for niKin- 
lenance oC 

CAiringt-wfty 
from year to 
year by can- 
trNRtnr, p»r 
superndal 
vard per an- 
anin. 



Price for maln- 
tenance of 
c«.rri*fr«-w»y 
by coQtractor 
for a further 
period of 
lh(rt4>en years 
per duperfi- 
cfal yara. 



Price for repair* 
by cuji tractor (or 
carr iagf-way, 
per superficial 
yard repaired. 



}i inch. 

1 inch. 
i)^ inch. 
1% inch. 
\}( inch. 

2 inch. 
zV inch. 



5S. 6d. 

7s. 

8s. 6d. 
los. 3d. 
IIS. jd. 

I2B. 3C1. 



4d. 

6d. 
6d. 



•jtv. 485. 



3S. 3d. 
4B. 4d. 
4S. 4d. 
9B. 9d. 
6s. 6d. 
6fi. 6d. 
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H The reason for the high prices in the fifth column Is the small 
H amount of repairs required and the loss of time consequent on this. 
1 By the terms of the contracts with those putting down pave- 
B ments, all repairs arc to be made un twenty-tour hours' notice from 
the City Engineer, and such repairs do not pay the contractor, often, 
—^ for the work done. Column 4 of the table is obtained by mulliply- 

■ ing the quantities in the previous column by thirteen. 

H COST OF UAINTAINING ASPHALT PAVEMENTS IN LONDON* ^^M 

■ /itturn shtnvittg the annual cost of maintaining the earriage-way pavt' ^^H 
1 ments in some 0/ the principal thiirough/ares of ike city of London. ^^H 
B Average for fifteen years^ from City Surveyor William Haytvood's V 
H report, January^ 1882 : 1 


y ■— 


DoBcriptlOQ of PavMoent. 


< 




Val de Travers Asphalt 
11 

t< 
II 

ti 

Limmer Asphalt 
ti 

It 

II 

Soditc Prancaise des 

Asphalt 

■1 

n 


J. d. 

I 3 

I 6 

I 6 

9 

1 

1 3 
I 3 

9 

Q 9 

1 

9 

1 

9 

1 y 
I 3 

6 
9 
9 
9 
X 
9 

t) 
9 
9 

g 

1 3 

6 
6 


^ Feachurcb Street, between GrflrAchurch 




King William Street, narrow portion 


Moorgate Street, between Coleinau Street 


Hoorgate Street, between Lothbary and 
T« frgraph Streets 


New Broad Street and Old Broad Street. 


Queen Street, between Chcapside and 


Qnecn Street, between Pancras Lane and 


H ThrpAdsecdle Street 

^ Qncen Victoria Street, from Mansion 












Hooreate Street, from Telegraph Street 








■ A\*enige of 16 Val de Traven;, it. Average of 7 Limmer, ^y^d. ^^H 
H Average of 5 Sociitt! Fraucaisc. iid. ^^H 
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IMPROPER LAVING AND MAINTENANCE OF PAVEMKKTS.* 

Boston, April 23, 1887. 
Sir : — I desire to call attention to the asphalt pavement on 
lumbus Avenue. This Is the principal piece of asphalt in Hos- 
^^ton, i believe, and was laid only about three years ago. But it 
shows what result may be expected from improper laying and caring 
for road-bed surfaces. There is a double line of horse car tracks 
down the middle of this street, thus dividing the surface in two 
strips of asphalt separated by a strip of stone-block pavement. Now, 
instead of protecting each side of the track by block pavement to 
the full width of gauge of large trucks, the block extends only about 
30 inches on one side (the north-west) and from 4 to 8 inches on 
the south-east (that is, one header and one stretcher). The conse- 
quence is that the asphalt is all worn and rotted down next to the 
track on the south-east side for a width of 14 to 16 inches, and on 
the north-west side about the width of a wheel-tire, the marks of 
the heavy truck wheels measuring seven feet out from the edge of 
the inside rail of track on each side. Now, if the pavement of stone 
blocks had been carefully laid out to the full width of seven feet 
from inside rail, and laid on a solid concrete foundation, so as to 
support the outer wheel of the heavy truck while the other wheel 
was running in the groove of the inside, the asphalt would have 
worn as evenly next to the pavement as farther away from it. Just 
at present these worn ruts, some 2 to 4 inches deep on the south- 
east side of the track, are being repaired. That is, the asphalt is 
cut out in sections, and the hole filled with cement cotureU to the level 
of the old asphalt. No repairs have bctn made on the general sur- 
face, and it presents lots of cradle holes, which should have been 
cut out and relaid as soon as they appeared ; then, in many places 
the gutter is all worn down and is a mass of wet, pasty substance, 
frequently extending out in patches six or eight feet from sidewalk, 
thus destroying the quality of the surface It is this kind of care- 
lessness in regard to asphalt (or any other pavement) which brings 
it in disrepute, and really increases the cost of an already costly 
pavement, as its life \s, shortened by one-half or two-thirds by lade 
of judicious care in keeping it in repair. 

The avenue is sufficiently wide to allow of all of one side of the 
tracks being laid, in sections, at one job ; then the other side for the 
whole length of street, and thus the new surface would, when put in 
use, receive equal wear, which does not happen when the surface is 
laid in sections on opposite sides of street. If restrictions are put 
on to the width of stone pavement each side of track by horse rail- 

* XV, 661. 
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road company or by the city, any reputable firm ought to refuse to 
lay their pavement in such unpromising and unfavorable conditions, 
and should see to it that the wheels of heav>' trucks running in the 
groove of one of the rails should not extend on lo the asphalt sur- 
face, which has less resistance than the rail surface, and will there- 
fore be quickly destroyed by this constant wear in the same rut. 

Y. D. S. 

RXHEWALS or SHBET ASPHALT PAVEMENTS.* 

At a meeting of the Civil Engineer's Club of Cleveland, April 
10, i88S. Captain D. Torrey, of New York, read a paper in favor of 
sheet or asphalt pavements compared with stone. The following 
discussion took place, as reported in the Journal of the Association 
of Engineering Si>cieties : 

Durability — Repairs.— yix. Morse said that sheet pavements 
were fine pavements if they could be made to last, but that the cost 
of keeping them in repair was very great. 

Mr. Richardson asked if mformation could not be obtained 
from London, Paris, Washington and other cities with regard to the 
durability of these pavements and cost of repair. 

Captain Torrey staled that on some of Che streets of London 
that ran from ten to six times the tonnage per foot of width of Supe- 
rior Street in Cle\*eland, the sheet pavement had been found econo- 
mical. Leadenhall Street, in London, has never been renewed, but 
repairs have been made. The oldest pavement of this kind in 
America has been in use twelve years. The asphalt, apparently, is 
not worn at all. 

Mr. Richardson said that he had been informed that in Paris 
small depressions were at once filled up. They were not allowed to 
grow large. 

Mr. Hakcr asked whether repairs were made in these London 
pavements by the contractors or by the municipal authorities. 

Captain Torrey said that the repairs were sometimes made by 
the authorities and that sometimes the contractors offered to keep, 
the pavements in repair for a term of years. In Washington re|>airs! 
are made twice a year, spring and fall. The city of Washington 
makes a contract for repair twice a year for a five years' guarantee., 
It costs thirty-three and a-third cents per foot— three dollars per 
>'ard. 

Mr. Morse asked how much it would cost for a guarantee of 
ten years. 

Captain Torrey said that after five years the contractors wouldj 
agree to repair for ten cents a yard for a long term of years. That 

*xiz, 32. 
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includes renewals. The pavement never wears out A pavement 
that has been down twelve years is said to be good for twelve years 
yet. A record taken from Fifteenth Street, in front of the Treasury 
Building, showed the daily average of vehicle tonnage to be 66 tons 
per square foot. Tlie tonnage on Pennsylvania Avenue must be 
between 40 and 50 tons per day. The tables will show that there is 
little trafHc on the streets of Cleveland except with light-weight 
vehicles. 

Mr. Whitelaw asked if new covering could be put on old asphalt 
pavements. 

Captain Torrey said that he had never seen this done, but that 
the asphalt can be easily separated or peeled off from the concrete. 
If any one could discover a way of warming it up without burning 
80 as to separate, it might be used again. 

Mr. VVhitdlaw said that he supposed that when the asphalt was 
entirely worn out, the surface might be entirely renewed. 

Mr. Morse said that it had been stated that the pavement 
between Erie and Perry Street was much worn. It was not so much 
worn, but it was uneven in consequence of being taken up to lay 
water-pipes. 

Mr. Richardson stated that the St. Paul's Church people pro- 
tested against the asphalt pavement being taken up and stone laid. 

A Voice : Thtrre is 75 per cunt, of coal tar in that pavement in 
front of St. Paul's Church. 

Mr. Morse said that in some of the light traffic streets a stone 
pavement would last fifty years. He did not know any sheet pave- 
ment that would last half that time. 1 

Mr. Whitelaw said that River Street was the first street laid 
with Medina stone. It was laid in 1S57, and he thought the stone 
would be good to take up and lay again. 

Mr. N. U. Wood said that in this discussion no account had 
been taken of the loss of life of horses and destruction of vehicles. 
In considering the question of economy of pavement that would last 
fifty years, it should be asked how many horses has it killed and 
how many vehicles has it worn out ? 

Mr. Morse said that it would be difficult to answer that question 
correctly. 

A Voice : Would Captain Torrey give as nearly as he can the 
amount of tonnage carried per square foot per day by the oldest 
Trinidad asphalt pavement and compare that with the tonnage of 
the viaduct ? 

Captain Torrey said that a street paved with asphalt in Phila- 
delphia carries 142 tons per square foot per day ; that is, about three 
and a half times the tonnage of Superior Street and about four times 
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that of the viaduct. The pavement of Superior Street viaduct will 
have to be taken up and reset before it has carried the amount of 
the tonnage of the street in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Morse said that the stone pavement on the viaduct was 
laid in the fall. It was expected that it would settle, and it has 
settled. 

A Voice: I disagree with Mr. Morse with regard to the 
Inequalities of the pavement over ibe viaduct being due to settle- 
nent. They arc caused by the horses' hoofs chipping off the edges 
of the blocks. 

Mr. Morse s.aid that the gentleman was a little mistaken. 
Blocks of stone in the railroad track were worn turtle-back, but 
in other places the pavement was worn smooth. 

Mr. Baker said that the convenience of persons who were taxed 
on the abutting property should be considered. 

A member stated that he had recently interviewed a number of 
people in Buffalo and found that the persons whu most wanted the 
Trinidad asph:tlt pavement were those who had to pay for it. They 
desired to have it on account of its beneficial effect on their property. 

Mr. Wood said that it was claimed for the Nicholson pavement 
that it increased the value of property, but people thought differently 
when it had to be renewed. 

Captain Torrey said that a great deal of wood pavement was in 
use in London and Paris. In Paris a large amount of work has 
been done, and a man has made a contract to take care of the pave- 
ment for twenty years. Sometimes as high as a dollar per square 
yard is paid. In London wooden pavements are put down and 
renewed as soon as they begin to be a little uneven. To keep 
asphalt pavement perfectly clean and in good repair for ever would 
cost about 40 cents per foot of property. On an average street 
in Cleveland it should cost a man who lives on a 40-foot lot about 
$16 per year. 

Mr. Morse said that if all the streets in the city were paved and 
were all paid for out of the general fund it would be well, but the 
pavement was a tax on the adjoining property. 

Mr. Strong said that he would guarantee the pavement on 
Wilson Avenue for fifty years. Any depressions there have been 
caused by the taking up of sewers, etc. 

Captain Torrey swd that there was no such trouble with 
asphalt. It could be taken up and relatd so that there would be no 
mark on the street. Like a patch on plaster, it can be put on so, 
thai the place cannot be discovered. 




ASPHALT PAVEMENTS INJURED BY ESCAPING GAS* 

Id a recent issue of the Ceniralblait Jtr Bauvtrtvattun^ atten- 
tion is directed to the fact, observed in some of the streets of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Germany, that the asphalt pavement in Ihc imme- 
diate neighborhood of large gas mains is rapidly destroyed by 
escaping gas, deep cracks being formed. This has been found to 
be particularly marked at places where the underlying layer of beton 
was imperfect, due to interruption of the work over night while lay- 
ing. If this is true, it furnishes an additional reason for preventing 
that escape of gas from the mains in New York City which 
has already given so much trouble by explosions in subways and 
sewers. 

ASPHALT PAVF.MENT INfURED BV ESCAPING OAS,f 

In the issue of The Engtmering atid Building Rei^rdoi October 
5, 18S9, a brief reference was made to the injur>' done to asphalt 
pavements in some of the streets of Frankfon-on-the-Main, Ger- 
many, by gas escaping from street mains. The Ctntraiblati der 
Bauvenvaltutig of recent date gives further particulars bearing on 
the subject. 

In removing the asphalt covering at one of the more seriously 
damaged places it was found that the underlying bed of beton had 
cracked in the direction of one of the mains of the Frankfort Gas 
Company. Breaking through the layer of beton, it was further dis- 
covered that the crack extended almost vertically clear through the 
bed, and contained a sticky substance resembling tar. If further 
evidence had been wanted that the damage was due to gas, it would 
have been furnished by the exceedingly offensive smell of gas which 
was encountered. Continuing the excavation and laying bare the 
gas mains, a break in the pipe was found After having made the 
necessary repairs, and before again putting down the beton and 
pavement proper, iron ventilating pipes were provided for which 
extended to the strfcet surface and afforded a convenient means of 
escape for accumulations of gas. The results attending this change 
proved eminently satisfactory, the new asphalt covering havinif thus 
far remained in excellent condition. The crack in the layer of 
beton is explained by the fact that the asphalt pavement and the 
beton bed originally terminated at Che place where the crack wras 
found, and in extending it subsequently, the union of the old and 
new layers of beton was imperfect. 

It is probable that the whole matter would thus have been con- 
sidered as satisfactorily disposed of had not the possibility of damage 
to asphalt paving from illuminating gas been seriously questioned 
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by several authorities. To set the matter at rest two specimens of 
the asphalt covering used, one damaged as found and the other in 
good condition, were sent to the Chemical Pharmaceutical Institute, 
at Marburg, for examination. In the report which was submitted Jt 
wa^ pointed out that past experience did not sustain the view that 
illuminating gas was responsible for the trouble. As a matter of 
fact asphalt-coated pipes were used at Paris for gas mains. An ex- 
perimental investigation was therefore instituted. Pieces of the 
undamaged asphalt the size of nuts were placed in a large glass tube, 
and the latter was connected with a gas-pipe allowing a current of 
gas to pass through it. After having been thus .subjected to the 
action of ihe gas for eight days the asphalt specimens were taken 
out and found to have become soft, readily crumbling to pieces 
under the pressure of the hand. Similar specimens exposed to the 
gas regained their original condition after several weeks' exposure 
to the air. Under the circumstances there seemed to be little ques- 
tion that the damage to the Frankfort pavement was due to gas. 
The explanation offered is that a portion of the carburettcd hydro- 
gen of the illuminating gas is absorbed by parts of the asphalt, de- 
stroying cohesion. This view is sustained by the observation that 
the asphalt regains its original condition after exposure for a time 
iQ the atmosphere. 

It is interesting to note in conclusion that similar destructive 
action of illuminating gas on asphalt pavement was observed severaV 
years ago at Leipsic. The Chief Engineer of the Department of 
Canals and Streets, at Copenhagen, moreover, recalls the fact that,. 
while pursuing a course of studies at Paris hftecn years ago, attention 
was drawn by one of the lecturers to the great importance of pro- 
tecting asphalt street pavments from attacks of illuminating gas. 

SLIPPERINESS OF PAVEMENTS.* 

The Horse Accident Preventive Society, of London, published 
^some statistics to show the slipperiness of asphalt pavements with a 
view to condemning their use and recommending wood as preferable. 
In reply to this the London Times publishes a letter from William 
A. Vivian, the Secretary of the French Asphalt Company, in which 
the following interesting prjints are made. He says : 

The deputation appears to bave based its arguments chit>11)' on sumc 
statistic!) a£ to the relative slipperiness of asphalt, wood, and granite pave- 
ment.';, according to which asphalt is made to appear the most cruel and 
dangerous to barM;s. But it was not poiatvcl out that tbeise statistics were 
compiled same fifteen years a'^o, at a time when asphalt was comparatively a 
new thing anrl its proper trentmenr very insufficiently underittxwl. It was 
not then rei;i>gaiz*;d that a'^phalt requires to be oon.'itaaUy and thurouglily 
deansvd in order to do justice to itself. 

*xxi, ii6. 
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In theycBTS whicb have pa.-i5ed between 1874 and 1889 great improve- 
nients haw bern made in this direction, so much so tliat the stetisUat takea 
to the fonner year are now the very reverse of the truth. Granite sets con- 
stitute virithout a doubt the most slippery form of pavement, and at the same 
time the noisiest and the heaviest. It is. however, unfortunately true that 
much yet remains to be done to our asphalt roadwa)it before they can be 
considered as really representative of asphalt — that is. such asphalt as is to 
be seen in Paris and Berlin, where it is flushed with water each night, and 
in consequence is kept sweet, clean and safe. 

Lundoa has lu thank the ill-advtsed parsimony and indififcTxince of its 
vestries for the condition of its roadways. The fault He.'; with the dirt and 
not with the asphalt. As an instance of the half-and-half way in which 
things are done, it may be mentioned that street orderly boys leave their 
work at Jive o'clock in the aftemuun. while ttic trafHc and consequent dis* 
Hcmination of refuse continue practically unabated until a much Uter 
hour. 

Colonel Colville did not hesitate to boldly denounce asphalt as the very 
.worst species of pavement in existence. His opinion is chiefly remarkable 
ku being quite the reverse of thai held by those who are best competent to 
pass judgment oa the matter. Berlin is not a city which would be content, 
not merely to put up with, but to continually extend the worst paving tn 
existence. Yet nearly 100,000 square yards of new asphalt are laid annually 
in Berlin, and the authorities, supported by the public, do not mean to rest 
till the whole of their s.treets are asphalted, Not long since a petition was 
presented, signed by more than i.scxi principal horse owners, asking for an 
extension of the asphalt, on the ground that it was better suited to their 
animals than any other known description of paving. Recent statistics. 
very carefully compiled, show that whereas in 1885 4403 horses fell on 
3q3,ooo square yards of asphalt pavement, the number was reduced in 1887 
to 2,456, while the area had increased to 485,000 square yards. The horses 
and their drivers had leamefl to understand the asphalt, and the authorities 
had learned how to keep it in a properly cleansed condition. The improve- 
ment has gone on since 1887, and it i». not nnreasonable to expect that street 
accidents in Berlin 'nnll soon he reduced to a minimum. What is po«isibl« 
in Berlin and other large towns should surely be possible in London. 

It may be noted, in conclu.sion, that the deputationi.sts who so warmly 
advocated the use of wood pavement while condemning a>tphalt, are not 
reported to have made any reference to the relative hygienic qualities of 
the two materials. The snicU arising from the roadway of Piccadilly on a 
hot summer afternoon should of itself suffice to prevent the further use of 
this most unhealthy substance in public thoroughfares where the traffic it 
Bt all considerable. A.'^phalc, with it*; smooth, impermeable surface, may 
at least claim to be the most wholesome covering for our streets as yet 
introduced. 

ASPHALT AND COAL TAB.* 

Coal'Tar Pitch. — The confusion of mind respecting these is 
first mentioned, and then the defects of the latter are pointed out. 
These consist in the fact, that if the boiling is continued long 
enough to remove the volatile matters, the material becomes brittle 
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and soon crumbles after betngf laid ; while if the volatile portions 
are mft removed, the pavement is too soft in hot weather. " Coa!-tar 
softens al i\$'' Fahr., and is very brittle at the freezing point ; while 
true bitumen is tough at 30° Fahr., and will not soften at 170" Fahr," 
General Gillmorc and Captain (ireene reported again.st the use of 
coal-tar for pavement, on the ground of the gradual oxidation of the 
cementing substance, and the disintegration that is sure to follow. 
Other authorities say that when this occurs, the only remedy is to 
patch them, and this is never satisfactory. 

Other cities give testimony much like the above. General M. 
C. Meigs writes to a .similar committee from Philadelphia : " The 
average annual cost of coal-tar pavements in Washington is about 
six times as much as that of good asphalt pavements." 

Asphalt Pavenunt in Various Cities, — The Engineer Comrois- 
sioner of Washington, in 1885, reports asphalt a.s the standard pave- 
ment for seven years past. 

Buffalo laid over 16 miles between 18S2 and 18S6, and is laying 
many miles more, and it has given the highest satisfaction. 

At St. Joseph, Mo,, they are now substituting it for the lime- 
stone macadam, which has failed. The specification there used is 
the same as that of Washington. After grading the street, a 
layer of concrete six inches thick is laid down, and when fully set a 
"cushion coat "of asphalt-mastic J-inch thick is spread. This is 
followed by another layer 2^ inches thick, containing 60 to 70 per 
ccnl. of fine sand, with a small percentage of limestone dust. 

Streets with grades of 4 to 5 per cent, have been laid, but it is 
not considered good practice on account of slipping of horses in vet 
or icy weather. 

For this reason in Kansas City, where the grades are mostly 
high, the standard pavements are stone blocks of granite or Colorado 
sandstone and cedar blocks on a concrete base. 

For the same reason in Cincinnati the Board of Public Works 
recommend granite blocks on all streets of over %\ per cent, grade, 
and asphalt -mastic on streets of less grade. 

In Omaha, where the cliniate in winter is especially severe, this 
pavement has borne the test for four years thoroughly well. There 
are now over seven miles of it in use there, on business and semi- 
bosiness streets, and it is giving entire satisfaction. 

ASPHALT PAVEJrtENTS AFFF.CTING V/LUE OF PROPERTY.* 

Some ten or twelve years ago an effort was made to pave Fifth 
Avenue with the bituminous pavement that wore so well in front of 
the Worth Monument, until it was replaced in the fall of 1879 by 

• Ed, xiv, 463. 
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one of an inferior description ; but the property-owners on the 
avenue, with great unanimity^ petttioned the Legislature against the 
projected improvement, asserting that it contained a job, and 
charged complicity between the projectors and the Health Depari- 
menl that endorsed the plan. Their opposition was effective, and 
since that time they have enjoyed the advantages of iBc worst pave- 
ment in the city, and probably the worst in any city of a million 
inhabitants in the world. 

Finally, when after trials and tribulations the citizens of that 
thoroughfare have got a noisy and dirty pavement, which in due 
time will be broken up for the laying of steam, gas and electric-wire 
pipes, they may well look to the example of Cincinnati and see how 
blind and short-sighted they were ten years ago, when they so per- 
sistently and successfully opposed the laying of the asphalt pave- 
ment referred to. If not comforting for them to know, it may be 
valuable to other citizens to [earn that Cincinnati, which is now 
spending about four million dollars in putting down decent pave- 
ments, about three months ago completed the pavement of Race 
Street with asphalt, A gentleman residing on the street informs us 
that immediately after the completion of this pavement the wheel 
traffic from the city was apparently concentrated there; that there 
is no noise, no dust, and every night the street is thoroughly cleaned. 
Moreover, property has been sold at an advance of 33^ per cent, 
over any figures heretofore obtainable, and with the prospect of still 
higher prices. 

This enhancement of the value of property along the line of a 
well paved street is only a repetition of the experience of every city 
that has laid down and maintained decent pavements. 

In thus endorsing an asphalt pavement we do not wish to be 
understood as recommending it for every street and under all cir- 
curastances; and though we would like to have seen it on Fifth 
Avenue, yet we admit that there are one or two spots on that 
avenue where the grade would demand a different pavement. But 
we have no hesitation in predicting that if any of the cross-town 
streets in the upper part of the city should secure a properly laid 
asphalt pavement from river to river, property would be enhanced 
in value, as was the case in Cincinnati. 

ASl'HALT PAVEMENTS IN NKW VORK AT COST OF PROPERTY OWNERS.* 

We have frequently urged the trial of asphalt pavements prop- 
erly put down on some of the residential streets of New York, point- 
ing out the advantages of this noiseless and cleanly pavement as 
recorded in the experience of other cities. It was with considerable 
satisfaction, therefore, that we noticed in a recent ride on the west 

* Ed. xvii. 334, 
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side in this city, where so much building^ has been in progress, that 
on West End Avenue and Seventy-second Street the enterprising 
property owners had contracted with a responsible company who 
had laid this pavement. On inquiry we learned that some thirty 
difierent owners have co-operated in this matter, Messrs. VV. E. D. 
Stokes and W, J. Merrill, who own a number of buildings in the 
locality, having been the active promoters of the movement. 

The excellent appearance of the street will doubtless enhance 
the value of their houses more than it has cost the owners. We hope 
the fact may speedily be demonstrated so that the example they 
have set may be followed elsewhere. 

AST-HAl.T PAVEMENT KOR NEW VORK'S HOULEVARD.* 

We had occasion, last May, to note with approval that certain 
property owners on the west side of the upper part of New York 
City had laid some asphalt pavement at their own expense, with a 
view to improving the value of their neighboring real estate, and 
expressed the hope that the result would justify thetr expectations. 
It would seem to have done so, for they now wish to have the city 
do something more in the same line, and to that end W. E. D. 
Stotes, who was one of the leaders In the first movement, has pre- 
pared a bill, which has been introduced in the Legislature by Mr. 
Connolly, to provide for laying an asphalt pavement on the Boule- 
vard. Francis M. Jencks, Charles T. Barney, Jacob Lawson, David 
B. Ogden, the members of the West End Protective Association, and 
other west side property owners are interested with Mr. Stokes in 
promoting this bill, which has been so drawn that any asphalt paving 
company can contract for work under it ; and the charge that the 
whole thing is a job for the benefit of some particular paving inter- 
est seems, therefore, to be utterly without foundation. It is much 
more likely that the opposition to this measure proceeds from those 
who are interested in some description of stone pavement. The 
Boulevard having been already macadamized, can be prepared at 
very little expense to receive the asphalt, and we trust nothing will 
interfere to prevent the passage of the bill and the speedy com- 
mencement of the work. 

ASPHALT BLOCK5.t 

Asphalt Blocks^ in size 4x5x12 inches, composed of genuine 
asphalt and broken stone compacted by hydraulic pressure, have in 
some places failed rapidly. In cither places they are approved for 
light traffic. 

The patentees do not consider them suited for anything else, and 
also consider it essential that they be made at or near the place used. 

They arc therefore reported against. 
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BRICK STREET PAVEMENTS.* 

Clay. — As towns grow into cities, and their street traffic in- 
creases, pavements become a necessity. 

In parts of Illinois, where timber is scarce and stone and gravel 
almost wanting, hard-burnt bricks have been used for paving, and 
the cheapness of the material has commended its use to the people. 

In Bloominglon, III., fitteen years ago, a courtway was paved 
with bricks as an experiment, and this courtway, exceptional for a 
first experiment, is still In a fair condition, after scarcely any repairs. 

Bricks fit for paving are so different from common bricks, that 
we have thought some facts about the former might be interesting. 

Ciay, which will make good paving bricks, should be able, with- 
out fusing, to withstand a sufficient degree of heat, and for a long 
enough time to render the bricks hard and impervious to water. 
Yet, while the value of a clay for paving brick depends largely upon 
its refractory nature, fluxing agents, in proportions yet undetermined, 
are necessary to render the bricks homogeneous and tenacious. 

Fire clays are generally hydrated silicates of alumina. Potash, 
soda, lime, magnesia, iron and other elements are sometimes present 
in small quantities^ and render the clay Jess refractory the greater 
the quantity of them present. When 6 to lo per cent, is found the 
clay will generally melt. When the clay is silicious, 3 lo 4 per cent, 
makes it fusible. When it is aluminous, 6 to 7 per cent, of oxide of 
iron does not render it non-refractory, because aluminites are 
mostly of a refractory nature. 

Lime alone is completely infusible ; but in very small quantities 
in clay, it makes a brick fusible at high temperatures. It is espec- 
ially to be avoided in clays for paving-bricks, because the heat of 
burning reduces the carbonate to caustic lime, which io the pave- 
ments will absorb moisture and cause disintegration of the brick. 

Magnesia in small quantities is said by Egteston to make clay 
fusible. 

The alkalies, from i to 3 per cent, make clay fusible. 

*3ixi, 23. A paper read by Charles E. Green, before the Tenth Aacual 
Conveution of the Michigan Engineering Society, and published in the 
Michigan Engineers' Annual for 1889. 
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The change of color in burning is due to iron, or lo a small per- 
centage of bituminous material. Iron, beyond 6 to lo per cent., if 
the clay is silicious. usually renders it fusible. 

Silica and alumina constitute the refractory parts, and the im- 
purities the fluxing part. 

Silica is infusible alone, except at the highest temperatures of 
the oxyhydiogen blow-pipe. It possesses no binding property, and 
a clay having an excess of it is rough and lacking in plasticity and 
tenacity, thus rendering the bricks weak. 

Alumina is highly refractory and is binding. When combined 
with iron or other bases alone, it makes Infusible aluminites ; but 
with silica present, it fuses more or less readily. 

The plasticity of clay is due to the fmeness of the particles, to 
the presence of alumina, and to the water of combination, which may 
be driven oS at a red heat, the clay losing its power of combining 
with water. 

'l"he refractor)* nature of a clay is then due to the presence of 
alumina and silica in excess, and to the absence of potash, soda, lime, 
magnesia and iron. 

The characteristics of all fine clays may be said to be, that they 
do not efrer\'esce with acids : that they make a paste with water, 
which paste can be drawn out without breaking, and is very plastic; 
that when dry they are solid, and break into scales when struck ; 
have a soapy feeling, are easily scratched or polished, can be cut into 
long ribbons with a knife, and appear somewhat like horn. 

The commercial test is the only sure way of a.scertaining the 
value of a clay. 

Some clays which we will mention have been used more or less 
successfully in making a paving material. 

** Mingo" Fire-Clay, Haydem'ilU^ Ohio. — The clay from which 
the Hayden patent Having Block (of which a sample is submitted) is 
made, has nearly the compactness and density of fine grained sand- 
stone, aud yet is semi-plastic. It can be characterized neither as a 
hard nor as a plastic clay. Nitro-glyccrinc is used In mining it ; yet, 
while apparently very hard, it is readily redut:ed to powder in the 
dry pan under heavy rollers. The clay when ground is excellent for 
laying fire-bricks, mixing easily, working smoothly, and resisting 
great heat. 

The paving block in burning is subjected for ten days to 2,000* 
Fahr. This paving block is square in plan, %\ inches on a side, and 
4} inches deep, hollow below to facilitate burning and save material, 
and having a flat upper surface broken by indentations intended to 
provide a firmer foot-hold for horses. These indentations, however^ 
seem to be of little permanent value, as under heavy traffic they are 
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soon obliterated. The blocks are salt-glazed. The outer top edges 
are slightly beveled, to admit readily to filling of sand, pitch or other 
material in the joints after laying. One thousand blocks will lay 26 
square yards, at 50 cents per hundred, or $1.92 per square yard. 
The sidewalks arc i^ inches thick and top 2 inches. The endurance 
of the block is therefore limited to the wear of the top. A block 
weighs about 9^^ pounds, giving about 360 pounds to the square yard. 
An analysis of this clay, by Professor E. M, Reed, is subjoined, 
and a comparison is made with the well-known Stourbridge clay of 
England. 

AMALVSI& OK CLAV. 



Silica 

AhimiiiB. .. 

Iron 

Lime 

Magnesia. . 

Alkali 

Water 

Total 



MIbko Fire-Cl«y. 

Hiiyaeavins, Ohio. 

Per ceoL 



ya.H 

0.16 
0.50 
trace. 
r.09 
5.44 



Stuur bridge 
Firc-t*l»y. 
Percent 



73.83 

15.88 

a -95 

trace. 

trooB. 
0.90 
6.45 

100.00 



Paving Brick Clay, Virden, III. — This clay is found in a bed 15 
feet thick, lying just beneath a stratum of slate, and 275 feet below 
the surface of the ground. It is compact, with a distinct cylindrical 
cleavage, of a light steel-gray color, and emits, when first mined, a 
characteristic odor resembling that of slate. Although it is blasted 
out, it has only the hardness of soft slate, and can be reduced to an 
extremely fine powder free from grit. It has a specific gravity of 
3.5595. A piece kept at a white heat in a hard coal fire for twelve 
hours was not disintegrated^ and concentrated nitric acid failed to 
produce effervescence. 

ll is reduced to powder by being first passed through a Blake 
crusher, then finished xn a dry pan crusher. The process is imper- 
fect, as particles of iincrushed clay weighing as much as 50 milli- 
grams have been taken from a green brick. These particles had 
not apparently been affected by the water used for tempering, and 
they remain intact through the process of burning, being easily dis- 
cerned in a burned brick, and rendering it heterogeneous. When 
tempered with water, the clay becomes plastic, tenacious and firm, 
being readily formed into different shapes. A sample is here sub- 
mitted. 

Clays from Blcomin^ton^ ill.— These may properly be called 
"surface clays," and are ot three varieties. 
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" A '* is a yellow, aluminous clay, very fine and plastic, found 
three feet below the surface, in a bed 12 feet in thickness. It is 
sobjecied to no process of grinding or reduction, being simply 
tempered in a vertical pug-niJIl directly from the bank. It burns to 
a. grayish-red color. 

" B " is a hard-pan clay just beneath the " A " layer, and from 
one to one and a-haU feet thick. Great difficulty i.«t experienced in 
reducing this clay to an impalpable powder. When dug and ex- 
posed for one winter, to " weather," or disintegrate, very good 
results are claimed for it. But when this clay is reduced at once, 
nncrushed particles occur which cause unequal shrinkage in the 
burned brick, leaving small cavities where, in the pavement, water 
2Qay accumulate and cause disintegration by freezing. Hard-pan 
clay generally burns from pink to cream in color. 

" C ■* is a blue clay directly beneath the hard-pan clay, and has 
a depth of from one to six feet. It is plastic or semi-plastic, fine, 
firm and very tenacious, and usually burns to a chalk white. In 
'many respects it is similar to the light blue fire clay used for fire and 
paving brick at Empire, O. 

From the experience of the best manufacturers of paving brick, 
ve are led to conclude that fineness of grain in clay Js most essen- 
tial, and where that property is found in a plastic clay, provided the 
clay is sufficiently refractory, care only is needed In tempering and 
burning to produce good results. When fine-grained clay has a 
compact and hard structure, no pains should be spared to reduce it, 
in a dry state, to an impalpable powder. 

Where the clay is neither dry nor fine, but of desired compo- 
sition, it may be calcined and then finely ground. This may appear 
a trivial matter, yet, if two samples of the same clay are ground, the 
one finely and the other coarsely, the latter will require much more 
heat before vitrifying to a homogeneous mass; while the more finely 
It is ground, the stronger and harder the bricks will become, the 
belter they will stand abrasion, and the less liable will they be to 
break. 

Manufacture of BrUk. — The great diversity in the clays makes 
the process of manufacture a difficult problem, for the experience 
gained in one place may be of little or no use in another. 

In several towns, notably Ottawa and Virden, III., manufac- 
turers use the plant commonly employed for making tile, modified 
for bricks- SX Virden, III., where the capacity is i,6oo per hour, 
the process is in substance as follows : 

The clay hoisted from the mine is delivered from tram-carts to 
& Blake crusher, and then finished in a dry-pan crusher. It is then 
delivered to a tempering machine, and forced from the taller by a 
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screw through the desired moM, whence it issues in one continuous 
bar, S^ inches by 4^ inches in a section. It runs over a series of 
rollers, and is cut up by wire spaced two inches apart, in a hinged 
frame worked by hand. The bricks art; removed on tram-cars to a 
dry-house ur shed, and left until sufficiently dry. They are then 
placed in down-draft cylindrical kilns having hemispherical lops, 
and burned from 70 to 90 hours with bituminous coal, on grates, at 
intervals, around the outside base. A 80 horse-power engine 
suffices for this plant. The heat is sufficient to melt tin, and to 
cause pieces of copper to run together. 

"A" and"B," of dimensions S^x^^m inches, are burned in 
the same kiln, but differ in color and quality. "A" is dark, 
almost black, rings more and appears stronger than " B," which 
is a light red. They are quoted at $8 per thousand free on 
boards cars. 

" C " is a brick from the same clay, and made in the same 
way, but intended for a finished brick for face work on butld-^ 
ings. 

At Btoomington, III., the "A" clay is simply tempered in a 
vertical pug-mill, molded into bricks by hand, dried in a yard, 
racked in rectangular stacks, and burned for from 96 to i30 hours 
with wood and bituminous coal placed in the usual arches. It is A 
grayish red in color, 7x3^x2} inches, quott-d at $3.50 per thousand 
at the yards, or furnished in suRicient numbers to lay fu-o courses, 
one Hat and the other on edge, for $i.i2| per square )'ard. 
Btoomington *'B" and " C," quoted at the same figures, have 
about the same dimensions. All have a sharp, clear ring what' 
struck. 

Bricks arc made at Ottawa, III., from fire-clay which is mined, 
and from common surface clay. They are burned some 50 houn 
with bituminous coal in kilns simitar to those used at Virden. When 
burned the interior is dark gray in color, very hard, and cannot be 
cut with ordinary tools. They are of two dimensions, 4x5x12 inches, 
and quoted at $1 per square yard, which is al)out $35 per thousand. 
and 4x4x12 inches, at 75 cents per square yard, or about %2B per 
thousand. 

At Empire, O., a light blue fire-clay is taken from a drift in the 
side of a mountain, ground in a pan, molded by hand, and burned 
in up-d raft open-top kilns, with natural gas. The bricks are hard, 
ring like steel, and are quoted at $10 per thousand. Much the 
same process is employed at New Brighton, Pa., where the bricks 
made from fire-clay arc claimed to be as hard as granite, to emit 
sharp, steely ring when struck, and to resitit all effects 
natural wear. 
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In all the above cases no addition of sand or other material is 
idc. In Wheeling, W. Va., a brick, in form a truncated pyramid, 
made from clay and iron slag. 

As the condition and life of a pavement depend upon uniformity 

the bricks, they should all be burnt to a uniform hardness, which 

innot be obtained in ordinary kilns. If soft and salmon bricks arc 

ind at the top of a kiln, while those next the arches are over- 

imed, waiped and melted, the cost of the rest, suitable for use, is 

luch enhanced by the waste. 

Crvshittg Sttfngth. — Ail specimens were crushed by the direct 
application of weights. The specimens were all JxJxiJ inches. 
ilaced on end between pieces of soft pine about i^-inch in thickness. 
'The length chosen for the samples permits the shearing action to 
iliave its full effect. All were ground to true size on ciiicry wheel 
and grindstone, and carefully calipt-rcd. 

In Virdcn *' A," the short axes were parallel to the 8J inch and 
4|^ inch dimensions of the brick from which it was taken. It was 
compact, having no holes or spongy places, took on sharp corners 
and smooth surfaces, was excessively hard, and would glaze at a 
white heat on the emery wheel. With 5,266 pounds, it crushed by a 
Bcale of about ^ inch by \ inch by x inch, first flying off from one 
vertical edge, accompanied by a sharp report, immediately followed 
by splitting into nearly prismatic fragments, parallel to the action of 
the force. 

A second specimen from the same brick, with short axes parallel 
to the 4|^-inch and 2-inch dimensions of brick, crushed at 5,625 
pounds. 

Virdcn " B " did not take on as true dimensions as "A," though 
free from holes. Crushed at 5,16a pounds. Virden " C," like the 
preceding, crushed at 4,985 pounds. 

It was difficult to bring Eloomington ** A," as well as the next 
specimen, to the required dimensions, bccau.se of a tendency to 
scale when heated under the aaion of the emery wheel. Several 
holes occurred in them, as may be seen in the bricks. They also 
glazed somewhat under the emery wbet-l. Crushed at 5,693 pounds. 
The second specimen crushed in smaller prismatic pieces, at 
7,i68 pounds. 

Hloomington " li " was excessively hard to reduce to size, 
would also glaze, but not scale off, took on smooth surfaces and 
sharp edges, and had spots which contained a yellow powder. 
Crushed at 5,565 pounds. 

filoomington "C" was much like the above. Crushed at 5,280 
pounds. 
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Good Haverstraw stock bricks of a fair average, test at East 
River Bridge, by Mr. Abbot, with no packing between brick and 
machine, gave : 

Cmshing StrtitKtb. 

Smax., 3.060 lbs. on sq. in. 

mln., 1,600 ■' •• 

average. 3,065 " " 

imiut., 4.153 " •' 

min.. 3.669 

average. 3,371 " *' 

I max., 6,400 *■ " 

Half brick on small side . , ^min., 3.900 *• " 

(average, 4.613 " " 

Experiments by Prof. W. A. Pike, Minneapolis, Minn., on 

building bricks. Half bricks between pieces of pasteboard. 

1'fl.iled with. 
a» i^«;n \Ji^ i«^flir (flatwise. 6.417 lbs. on sq. in. 

St Loms. Mo., bnck j edgewise. 4,080 - •• 

ihurd. 2.017 " " 

^ Hastings red brick ■^medium, 3,oi3 '■ ■• 

(9oft, 1,748 " " 

In the following table are given the specific gravity (mean of 

5 determinations), the absorption for three, five, and ten days, after 

the specimens had been heated to a red heat, cooled in a desiccator 

and weighed, and finally the crushing strength per square inch of 

section. 



Namk. 


SpedBc 
Gravity. 


Per Cent. Abflorptloo. 


Crushing Slreiurtb, 
lb&. on oq. JDco. 


J days. 


5 days. 


■a days 


BlooinliigtDn "A" 

"C" 

Virden " A " 

•■ "B" 


a.i8s± 

3.3369 
3.3166 

2.4150 

2.3601 

2.aS6t 


3.79 

3.18 
1.87 

3.10 

7.67 
7."i 
3.35 


3.93 

3.19 
3. 30 

3.12 

7.96 
7-4« 
3.3a 


4.06 

3.37 
3.70 

3.83 

8.71 
8.70 
3.64 


(12,920 max. 
■J 11,520 mean, 
( 10.130 min. 

9.893 

9.3S6 M 
1 10,000 max. ■ 
■J 9.6(lo mean. 
( 9.361 mia. 

9.173 ■ 

8,863 ■ 


•' -C" 

Hayden Paving Block . . 



It may not be amiss to compare the crushing strength of the 
above with that of some common or building bricks. 

fVi'rk in Different CiV/Vj.— Paving bricks are s*iraetimes laid on a 
foundation of broken stone covered with cement mortar, and some- 
times on sand. It will hardly be expedient to go into details now. 

At St. Louis, ten years ago, strips of pavement aa inches wide 
were laid down as a test, and a two-wheeled cart with tires z\ inches 
vide, and loaded to two tons, or 800 pounds per inch of width, was 
rolled back and forth by machiner>-. The heaviest traffic at that 
time in St. Louis was 75 tons per day per foot of width, and the 
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average for business streets was 35 tons. Estimating the effect of 
horses' shoes at one-third of this amount, 50 tons per foot were 
taken as a standard. 'I'be samples were weighed before and after 
testing, and were subjected to an amount of travel by the above cart 
equivalent to eight and one-half years on the street. 

The total abrasion of the fire-brick pavement was 9 per cent, 
or a depth of } inches, but about one-half of the bricks were broken. 
Asphaltum blocks under the same test wore 14 per cent., and but 
one was broken, (iranitc block were scarcely worn appreciably, 
while limestone had lost 10 per cent. The action of the elements 
would have affected the limestone still more, as would also probably 
have been the case with the bricks. 

As a result, granite blocks were chosen for streets having heavy 
traflic. The tests seem to warrant the claim that brick pavements 
will answer well for moderate and light traffic. 

Soft bricks intermixed may give trouble; but the first cold 
season will usually determine whether the bricks arc hard enough, 
as, if not, the moisture absorbed by them will freeze, and crumble 
the bricks by expansion. 

At Nashville, Tcnn., are used creosoted or bitumenixed bricks, 
prepared by saturating common kiln bricks of medium hardness, 
nndcr a high degree of heal, with liquid pitch, obtained by distilling 
coal-tar. These bricks have been laid about four years, on a good 
foundation of rolled macadam, bedded on edge in 1 ^ inches of sand, 
and rammed tight. They have been subjected to a considerable 
amount of traffic, and show very little, if any, wear. The cost was 
$i.So per square yard for brick and laying on finished foundation. 

At Vougstown, O., fire-brick on cement concrete base and sand 
with pitcli in joints, cost for all $1.73 per square yard. Their best 
bricks came from Empire, O., and New Brighton, Pa. 

At Allegheny City, Pa., fire-clay bricks from the West Virginia 
Fire Brick Company have been laid in two layers on rammed and 
rolled gravel and sand, at a cost of $1.95 per square yard, exclusive 
of grading. The pavement, in use three years, is slated to be very 
smooth, easily cleaned, and of a handsome appearance. 

At Bloomington, IIL, some two and one-half miles of brick 
paved streets have been laid with bricks of home manufacture, "A,*^ 
" B '* and "C." The sample herewith was under traffic there twelve 
jears. The comer and edge of one end, and also the large 
scale on the upper edge of the same side, were broken off with a 
pick in removing the specimen from the pavement. It does not 
appear to have lost appreciably in width, although the majority did 
not present so favorable an appearance, having generally lost the 
upper edges and corners. Such pavements, however, are not 
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noticeably rough in driving over them, and afford good foot-hold 
for horses. The brick pavements in Bloomington, generally speak- 
ing, are in good condition, and are being constantly extended. 
They have stone blocks, Nicholson, and macadam pavements also, 
and prefer brick, on the score of cost, durabilitj', lack of noise, home 
production, ease of cleaning and repairs. The entire pavement, two 
laycis of brick, including atl materials^ grading and stone curbs, 
cost $i per square yard, with kburcrs at $1.60 per day, teams $3.25, 
and sand 80 cents to 90 cents per cubic yard, delivered. 

Jacksonville, 111., has laid over three miles of pavement with 
Virden brick. Some down for five years is now in good condition. 
One piece of one-half mile, two layers, cost, including everything, 
engineer's services and all, %\.^z per square yard. Sand was filled 
into the joints in place of pitch. 

Cincinnati had a pavement on rolled sand. A failure. 

Peoria, 111, paved two blocks in 1886, and five blocks in 1887, 
with Ottawa paving brick, and Chicago used the same brick three or 
four years ago on Sixty-third Street car tracks. 

The intersection of Washington and Dearborn Streets, Chicago, 
was paved with Ilayden paving blocks in 1886. In March, 1888, it was 
found to have succumbed to the very heavy traffic, and crushed. 

Galcsburg, Decatur, Champaign, and Springfield, HI., have laid 
more or less brick pavement within iive years, the major part of 
which has given satisfaction. 

New Orleans, and Wheeling, W. Va., Steubenvillc, O., Camden, 
N. J., and other places have laid experimental sections. 

The disadvantages of brick pavements arise from lack of 
uniformity in the material, and the liability of incorporating in the 
pavement brick of too soft and porous structure, which crumble the 
first winter under the action of frost. 

When laid on a solid foundation, the advantages are cheapness, 
smoothness and cleanliness, freedom from noise, and sanitary excel* 
lencc as non -absorbent. 

Taking all things into consideration, it is superior to tnacadam, 
wood, and, for a maximum traffic of three tons, superior to granite. 

BRICK PAVZHENTS IN NASHVILLE, TENN.* 



CiKciNNATi, O., January S, 1890. 
Sir : In the article od brick pavements in your issua of the 4th inst.f 
I notice a statement in reference to brick pavements in Nashville, which is 
not quite accurate. 

*xxi, 104. 

\ The Article referred to was a paper read by Charles E. Green before 
the tenth annuii] conveotiun of the Mkhigan Engineering Society. 
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Tbe first sample of " creosoted brick " pavement laid in Nashville was 
at the intersection of Union and College StrecLt. This was put don-n by 
the inventor or patentee of that pavement as a sample, usin^ carefully 
selected brick, and doing the work in the best po^ible manner. Notwith- 
standing this fact the pavement did not wear satisfactorily, and was taken 
up in tlie Summer of 1888 when it was almost worn out. and replaced with 
granite, after being iu use about three jx-ars. 

In ifi87af>artof Union Street. WginiiinK at the intersection named 
above, was paved with creosoted brick by the same person or contractor 
wfao paved the intersection of College and Union Streets, but the work was 
evidently not done \i,*ith the &amc quality of materials or care as the first 
sample put down, and this pavement is practically worn out. and will be 
replaced with something more permanent in the coming summer. This 
general tnformattun was obtained by me during a recent visit to NashviUe. 
but I prefer, before you publish the facts, tliat yon shtmid write to Mr, J. 
A. Jowett. the City En(fineer of Nashville, and obtain further informaUon 
as to dates and ilctnils. which I am not able to give. 

I may add in this connection that a part of Seventh Street, between 
Ifarket and Georgia Avenue, in Chattanooga, Tenn., was paved during 
last season with this creosoted brick. It has not of course been long enmigh 

Lia nse to demonstrate whether or not it will prove durable and satisfactory. 
The briclcs usod were selected ordinary red brick, boiled in coal tar and laid 
npon a foundation of hydraulic concrete. 
S. Whinerv, 
Geoerat Manager of the Warren-Scharf Asphalt Paving Company. 
■ TIRK-nBICK PAVEMENTS FOR CARRIAGEWAYS.* 

Paving Brick. — Brick pavements have been used for a long 
dtne in Holland, where the "clinkers " of ordinary bricks arc laid 
in the wheelways ; but those, though hard enough, are too brittle 
for pavements carrying heavy traffic. In this country fire-brick 
have been used for some time, giving a regular, clean and nearly 
noiseless pavement, with possibly tlie best foot-hold for horses of 
any pavement known. 

Used in mue/ing, W. Ki.— Wheeling, W. Va., probably has 
more of this pavement than any other place, and the Ohio Valley 
Manufacturer, of that city, indorses the pavement very strongly. 
The first of these pavernenls was laid in New Cumberland, VV. Va., 
some six years ago, and in November, 1883, a part of Chapline 
Street, in Wheeling, was laid with fire-brick, where, on account 
of the bad condition of the streets on each side of it, there was a 
concentration of traffic. The Manufacturer says ; 

This pavement has not received a dollar's improvement since it was 
laid, over live years ago. and is apparently as good now as when it was 
laid. Every year since the area has been extended, and now fire-brick 
pavement covers several miles of our streets, To say that it gives satis- 
faction very mildly expresses it. We believe it receives the approval 
and indorsement of every citizen of VVHieeling. witliout n single exception. 
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Comtruction. — In laying, a bed of compact earth is covered with 
four inches of good gravel and that with two or three inches of sand, 
on which the brick are laid transversely on edge, and then thor- 
oughly rolled with a heavy roller. A light coating of sand is then 
given and the whole treated with a top dressing of coal-tar and 
pilch heated to 300" Fahr, This dressing with coal-tar and pitch 
should be repealed annually as it prolongs the life of the pavement. 
The bricks should not be too large for thorough burning, 8)^x4x2^ 
inches is found to be the preferable size, and a fire-clay is recom- 
mended containing more iron than is admissible in bricks for furnace 
linings. 

CtJi/.^Kricks of the above-mentioned size are furnished at 
Wheelingfor$io per thousand, which will lay about 17 square yards, 
and the total cost varies with the labor of preparing the road-bed, 
etc., from $1.35 to 95 cents per square yard ; the last mentioned 
price is without the pitch dressing, which costs about 12^ cents per 
square yard. 

Brick and Granite Blocks. — The Manujueturer adds : 
The most serious ubstaclo Uiat has prcvt-nted the adoption of this 
pavement by inuiiy of the larj^wt cities, imlubly Buffalo, Cleveland. Col- 
ambus and Philadelphia, are the cliques and ritijis formed by the owners of 
stone quonies who have Belgian and granile blocks tor sale, and who see 
in the lire-bHck an enemy that will eventually retire them from this branch 
of trade. 

This is doubtless partially true, but the most serious obstacle 
might well be said to be the supineness of our more intelligent citi- 
zens, who seldom take any interest in the public iniprovements unless 
it may be to deprecate any expenditure for them. It was a com- 
bination of these two influences which has resulted in the noisy 
pavement now afflicting fifth Avenue in New York City. 

BRICK ANJ> GKAVEl. PAVEMENTS.* 

Suitable Brick. — According to reports large areas of brick pave- 
ment have been laid during the past year in Uloomington, Decatur, 
Jacksonville and (ialesburg, III., and experimental sections have 
been laid in Camden, N. J., and New Orleans. 

Mr. George F. Wightroan, in a paper before the Illinois Society 
of Engineers and Surveyors, says: " 13 rick pavements have been 
laid which show remarkable qualities of endurance. There are but 
few localities in which clay has been found that will stand, unthout 
fusing, the amount 0/ fire necessary to make a brick hard enough 
[for street pavement, Hrick in every way suitable have been made 
at Haydenville, O.. Bloomington and Ottawa, III. Some of these 
pavements, although laid ten years ago, present now not only a uni- 
form, but a very smooth surface." 
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Construction. — He prescribes the method of laying to be : to 
excnvate ten inches and roll hard, then fill with four inches of sand, 
on vhich a course of bricks are laid lengthwise on the flat and so as 
to break joints, this layer to be tamped, and joints swept full of 
sand. Then cover with one inch of sand, and place a second course 
of brick, laying them crosswise and on edge. Sweep the joints full 
of dr^' sand and cover one inch thick with sand. This upper 
course to be burned to a flint hardness. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Rel] exhibited samples of 
bricks which, after fourteen years' wear at Bloomington, had lost 
but half an inch in width. He says the brick pavements are the first 
to dry after a rain. That in Nashville, Tenn., a creosoted brick is 
in use, so as to make it non-absorbent. The Bloomingion pave- 
ments are laid with 7-inch crown in 36-foot width between curbs. 

Mr. Mead slated that in Wheeling a brick was made of clay 
and iron slag in the form of a truncated pyramid. 

Grave! Pavement. — Mr. Wightman gave the preference to a 
rolled grave! pavement, over either macadam or brick. He would 
make a lower layer, 6 inches deep at centre and 4 inches at sides, of 
stone or coarse gravel, from curb to curb, well rolled ; then lay on 
this gutters 3 feel wide of cobble-stone, well rammed, and with 
spaces filled with fine gravel. The roadbed between to be finished 
in gravel of ^ to i J4 inches diameter, and enough clay, loam, or 
sand to make it bind, and thoroughly compacted with a five to six 
ton roller. 

KIRE-URICK PAVEMENTS FOR KOADWAVS.* 

Not Suitable /or Heavy Traffic. — K report has been made public 
to the effect that a specimen piece of fire-brick pavement put down 
in 1885 bn Pearl street, Cincinnati, has failed utterly. The descrip- 
tion given states merely that the foundation was sand, well rolled, 
but says nothing as to the thickness of the brick-work. It has 
never been claimed by the advocates of brick pavements that it was 
suitable for very heavy traffic ; and it is possible the misuke has 
been made in this case of subjecting it to a traffic for which it is 
not fitted. A thin pavement on a sand foundation would be tn such 
case pretty sure to fail. 

Pacing Brick. — It may also be that the bricks were not of the 
right sort, as they need to be hard-burned and rV/rZ/fc// throughout. 
Such bricks are reported to have stood a crushing strain of over 
8,000 pounds per square inch, approaching in this respect the lower 
grades of granite. It would be manifestly unfair to condemn the 
use of brick altogether in consequence of an indefinite report such 
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as this is. We are inclined to believe that, under right conditions, 
there is a wide Aetd to be usefully occupied by weli-inade brick 
pavements. 

BRICK STREET PAV8MENT.* 

Ma/criaJ and Cost. — The following is a portion of a letter ad- 
dressed by W. Voorhies, Jr., to the Editor of the Lexj'rtgtan (Ky.) 
Daily Press : 

The city of Decatnr, III, commenced paving the Ktreets with brjclc four 
years ago. and is still osin^ the ^arae material, having paved about two 
miles each year. So we have had only four years' ose in which to test its 
durability. As to appearance and jitnoothness there is no question, for it 
gives universal satij^acliuu except to tlic abuttiug property owners, who pay 
the entire expense, the city only paying at the intersection of streets. The 
first laid here was on the public square, which is probably used us much as 
any street in the city. I do not think the wear on this will amount to id per 
cent This work was laid with Blootni'ngton, 111., brick, made of the yellow 
clay underlying the black soil. They cost about $10 per 1,000 delivered 
here. \Vc are uow using home-made brick, which are equally as good, 
steam-pressed and burned in ovens (same ovens used for burning tile). 
Tbey are burned very hard ; cost, about $10. 

The entire cost of this brick paving i^ $1.40 per square yard, which in- 
cludes the necessary grading, which consists of removing about unc foot 
of the surface dirt from the road-bod. This is filled with coarse gravel, the 
f»nter rounded about a foot higher than the edges. On this is laid the first 
course of brick, flat side down ; then a layer of sand one inch thick ; then 
the top, or finishing course of brick, laid edgeways, and this again covered 
with sand to fill up the cracks and wedge the brick solid, completing the 
work. 

Durability. — So far they have withstood the heaviest loads without any 
serioDS damage. Bamum's circus wagons, some of them weighing 30.000 
pounds, passed over them after a heavy rain unthont making any impres- 
sion except where gas pipes haJ been recently laid and the replaced earth 
not yet Ihorutighly settled. Hioomington, IIL, has had brick streets in nso 
for thirteen years, and I am assured that they are in good condition now. 
without having been repaired. 

FIRZ-BRICK PAVEMENTS.1 

Durability ami Coit. — A committee, after visiting Steubcnville 
and Wheeling lo examine the pavements there, reported that it is 
smooth, durable, cheap, and free from noise. On the entire length 
of nne street examined in Wheeling tbcy did not find a broken or 
crushed brick. I'art of the paving had been down two years and an- 
other part three years, and one was apparently as perfect as the 
other. The bricks are made from a softer clay, and arc burned 
harder than ordinary brick. A pressure of eighty tons was not suf- 
ficient to crush one. 

*xviii, 146. \ XV, 375. Prom Cleveland Leader. 
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Mr, J. F. Holloway, civil engineer, read a paper strongly in- 
dorsing the use of this material. A pavement in Allegheny City 
examined by him was very smooth, and he could not hear the rum- 
ble of carriag;e- wheels until they were within hfty feet of him. The 
street was easily cleaned, and made a handsome appearance. The 
pavement can be laid for from $1.20 to $1.60 per square yard. Not 
one of a number of 2-inch cubes failed under sixteen tons pressure ; 
or, in other words, they bore safely a strain of 8,000 pounds per 
square inch, which is considerably more than the crushing strength 
of the best pressed brick. 

The bricks are 9x5x2 inches or 3 inches, and are made in West 
Virginia. The upper layer is laid on edge with the spaces filled 
with pitch or tar and covered with sand. 

BRICK PAVEMENT — CONSTRUCTION AND DURABILITY.* 

The first pavement considered was ^rid. As laid at several 
places, the graded street is covered with several inches of sand, on 
which is placed two layerii of brick, the first on the fiat, the second 
on edge, making about six inches thickness of brick. This they 
report against, principally on the ground of lack of uniformity in 
the material. They found no place where the pavement was satis- 
factor)- except on streets having very light traflSc. Bloomington, 
III., favored it where not more than 100 teams per day passed over 
it. Decatur, III., and Cincinnati reported against. 

A recent report upon the wear of fire-brick pavement in Steu- 
benville, O., shows the wear to have been less than YV*'"<^h annually, 
but the amount of traffic is not stated. An experiment reported as 
to absorption shows it to be inappreciable at the end of twelve hours. 
Fire-brick for this purpose are now manufactured in West Virginia 
and in Clearfield County, Pennsylvania;! 

TESTS OF PAVING RRICK.} 

Noticing a newspaper clipping referring to some tests of paving 
brick made by City Civil Engineer Walter P. Rice, of Cleveland, O., 
we wrote for verification of the item and received the following copy 
of the report, which is dated May 6. The foot-note being added by 
Mr. Rice for publication in TAt Engineering and Building Record: 

Cleveland, O.. May 6, 1889. 

Tn the specifications for paving Bolton Avenue with fire-clay brick the 
following clause was inserted : 

" Tetting 3rifis.~The city reservcR the right, after the bids are received 
and before the awarding of the contract to any bidder, to make such tests 
of the sample bricks deposited in the enjjiiieer's office as saiil eiiKinecr sboli 
recommend or deem necessary to determine the durability and fitness of 

*^v, 37S. From a Report to Common Council of Topcka, Kan. j xv, 658. 

t^U. 343. 
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the maleriol proposed to be famished by such bidder, as shown by his sam- 
ples, and reserves Ihe riuht to hold the bids, not lo exceed two weeks, for 
such purpose, and any bricks not fulfilling the requirements of the specifi- 
cadons or thnt mny be deemed until for paving purposes, as shown by sucb 
test, vnll be rejected and the bid considered as not in conformity with said 
speciiicatioos. The cost of the test made upon all samples submitted, not 
to exceed S;o. to be paid by the party or parties receiving the contract" 

lo coiifomiiLy with abqvc clause tests were made on ; (i) absorption ; 
(a) attrition ; (3) impact ; I4) frceaing and impacl. In all probability the 
samples furnished are n little better than the general run, and the number 
of test pieces in each case being small. The results are. therefore, relative, 
not absolute, but maybe safely taken asa basis of judgment. I have no hesi- 
tation as a result in recommending the Porter's Union brick, manufactured 
in West Virginia, for this street. As a result of tlie different tests. I would 
iicourd the fdllowi'ng rank to the different specimens submitted. Medina 
stone being put through the same tests as a standard (or compi 
Medina sandstone, t; Porter's Union, fireclay briek, 1: Porter's ^tna, 
clay brick, 2; Massillon Star, fire-clny biick, 3; United States, 
brick, 4 ; Williams' Canton, fire-clay brick. 5 ; McReynold's Patent, bride, 
6 -, Rieliey's. Pa. . fire-clay brick. 7 ; Claflen Paving Company's red brick, S ; 
Clafien Paving Company's Malvern 6re-clay brick, 9. Ordinary building 
brick stands about the same as ClaHeu Paving Company's sample of red 
brick. Ruspcctfnlly submitted, 

Waltkr p. Rics. 

City Civil Engineer. 

NoTK — In comparing Porter's Union with Medina sandstone I would 
not have it inferred from above that the same rank would hold good in 
actual practice. Waltkk P. Ric«. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR BRICK FAVKMENT.* 

From the spt;cificattons for paving Wick Avenue in Youngs- 
tovn, O., with vitrified fire-clay brick, wc abstract as fallows : 

The pavement is to consist of vitrified fire-clay brick laid on a founda- 
tion of concrete composed of furnace slag, or cinder and sand, with joints 
filled with hot paving cement or coal-tar. The bricks are to be hard-bomed 
and vitrified entirely through, free from cracks, true and smooth, and are 
to stand a. crushing load of 36,000 pounds on pieces two inches cube. The 
street is to be excavated 1 1^ inches below finished surface of pavement, and 
all s'ift places made good. The tilling in sewer trenches, etc.. lo be probed 
v,-i\h a rod. and where soft to be removed und carefully refilled and rammed. 
Where ground is wet, agricultural tile-drain to be laid at two feet brtow 
finished surface, and carried to nearest catch-basin. The concrete founda- 
tion to be six inches thick. The slag or cinder is from Beasemer furnaces, 
and contains considerable lime, making it almost equal to hydraulic cemcnL 
The fresh material is brought while still hot, dumped into a box, and thor- 
oughly mixed with water to make the concrete, and then spread and rammed 
in the usual way. 

On the bed thus made two inches of sand are spread to a uniform 
thickness b>' means of guide strips, which arc then removed, and the bricki 

• XV. 658. 
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laid io lines crossing the roadway, and so as to break joints by at least 
tliree inches. The bricklayers arc to stand on the Rnisbed work whils 
laying. 

The bricks arc then tu be ramnitd with a wooden rammer weighing 
twenty pounds, after which the joints are tu be Ailed with the paving cement 
heated to at least 300" Fahr. This cement to consist nf crtal-tar pitch and 
croesote oil. The surface to be covered with sand. All broken bricks to 
be removed. The contractor to lay at least 31x3 square yards per day. Then 
follow the usual requirements as to care of the work, clearing away the 
rubbish, etc. 

fiRICK PAVEMENTS IN OHIO CITIES.* 

City Engineer S. W. Parshall, with the Street Committee of 
Akron, O., have made a report on the brick pavements of several 
Ohio cities. 'I'hey recommend them for their city, giving, among 
other reasons, thaubeing the centre of the earthen pipe and brick- 
making industries the i>aving brick can be made at home, increasing 
the employment of local labor. Among the cities visited were Can- 
ton, Cleveland and Columbus. In Canton they found two kinds of 
brick pavement in the process of construction, one of a hard West 
Virginia and the other of Williams' Canton road brick. Both of 
these pavements are laid on gravel foundations, rolled with a steam 
roller, and the joints of brick filled with asphaltic paving cement. 
Being only a short time in use, no opinion isofferedas to their dnra- 
tnlity. A short piece of brick pavement in Canton, put down two 
or three years ago with Williams' Canton fire brick, shows signs of 
disintegrating and crumbling, and could be readily cut with a 
knife, because, as was said, of the softness of the brick made at 
that time. 

In Cleveland but four short streets had been paved during the 
past three years with brick, and these with cement joints. Experi- 
ence there impressed the Committee with the imperative necessity 
of properly preparing and rolling the foundation and cementing the 
joints of both stone and brick pavements. The brick mostly used 
were Porter's union brand and West Virginia fire-clay brick. 

"All pavements in Columbus," the Committee says, "arc con- 
structed with great care, as it appears to us. After excavation has 
been made to a proper depth, broken limestone is scattered over it 
in such a way that after it is rolled with a 10 or x5-ton steam-roller 
it will be six inches thick and of the same cross-section as the street 
when finished. After this is done u course of sand two or two and 
a half inches thick is put on to make a bed for brick or stone pave- 
ments. When the paving blocks are laid they are rammed down and 
the joints are filled with paving cement. This makes the entire 
pavement one homogeneous mass, firm, impervious to water, in a 
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sanitary vicv of the best, doing away with filth and disease-breeding 
deposits that collect in the joints of pavements not cemented. 

In Columbus we did not sec a poor pavement that was laid by 
the city. The granite block sheet asphalt were laid as usual with 
asphalt on old cobble-stone pavement as a base. The brick pave- 
ments were in the best condition, all being pleasant to ride on, 
attractive to look at, and were in keeping with the thrift of the city, 
in which all her citizens seemed to lake pride." 

Opinion as to durability is withheld, as the pavements have not 
yet been down three years. 

BRICK PAVEMENTS AT FREMONT, O.* 

Mr. H. Coleman, President of the United Stales Fire Clay Com- 
pany, of Pittsburg, Pa., in a communication to a newspaper gives 
some figures of cost of brick pavement at Fremont, O., which may 
be of interest to contractors and city officials. He says : 

Contractors at Fremont. O., who have just completed laying a larg« 
quantity uf pavement at this place this subsod, report the cost per sqaare 
yard of our fire brick pavement Jaid complete to be $1.58. 

Ill laying this pavement they Brst excavated 12 inches of earth, tbco 
used for ballast 3 inches of crushed stone ; this was well rolled with a 6 to 
8-ton roller, and on lop of this atone was used 4 inches of sand. The bn<;lc 
are then laid on the sand transversely with the street, every other course 
being started with a half brick, thus breaking joints throughout the entire 
pavement. The sand, however, before laying the brick, is made a little 
crowning in the centre, thus giving an opportunity for surface water to run 
into the gutters. The pavement is tlien rolled with a heavy roller. The 
crushed stone cost on the street at Fremont, O,, $1 per cubic yard or 2 cents 
per square yard. 8 inches deep ; the sand cost 9< per cubic yard deUvered 
on the street, or 1 1 cents per square yard 4 inches deep. 

The contractors above referred to say that 6 or 8 inches of good gravel 
or sand without the crushed stone would make a first-class pavement. 

BRICK PAVEMENTS IN CHARLESTON, S. C.f 

Mr. T. A. Hugenin, Superintendent of Streets, Charleston, S. C, 
writes us in response to our reference to a brick pavement in Cin- 
cinnati, on page 318, issue of August 20, that brick prepared in ac- 
cordance with a method patented by him have been '* laid in Charles* 
ton for three years, and subjected to the heaviest traflfic" of that 
city "with entire satisfaction, showing less wcai than the granite 
block immediately adjacent." 

PRIORITY OF US£ OF BRICK FOR PAVEMENT. 

Charleston. W. Va.. July 18. 1BB8.J 
Sib: I notice an iuqulry about "brick street pavements" in yoiu- is&tK 
of June 30. This city was the first in America, or in the world, to adopt 
brick paving for street roadways, and now has several miles of it in use. 

•xxi, 67. ixvi, 374. Jxviii, 103. 
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Ooe street, laid in 1873, after Rfteen years' constant and hard service, 
and practically without repairs, is almost as good to-day as when lirst laid. 
The city is extending it every year to other streets as fast as they arc able 
, ia pay for it. Several other cities have now introduced it. 

J. P. Halb. 

166 Devonskikk Strest, Boston. August 1, i888.» 

Sir : In yonr issue of July 38, Mr. J. P. Hale claims for the city of 
Charlcstnn, W. Va., the honor of being the "JSrst city in the world" to 
use brick pavement for streets. 

His statement may be correct, but at The Hague, in Holland, briclt 
pavement is used very extensively for roadways, and most things in Hol- 
land claim some antiquity at least. 

An examination of the bricks proved very few indeed to have been frac- 
tured by Uie Iraliic upon Uicra. A later experience in trying to break tme 
in pieces in order to bring home a sample, explained their perfect condition. 
I have never seen an American brick apprcMiching lliem in towghness, and 
am sure that any of our common bricks^would be crushed to fragments with 
a fraction of the hard usage which they soem to stand with impunity. 

Tbey are verj' small ; more or less chocolate in color, and in the streeti 
are laid on edge. 

It opens a problem of compounding or selecting a clay with a special 
view to toughness which may open the road to fortune to some of our native 
brick-makers. W. G. Pkeston. Architect. 

[Our correspondent is probably correct as to the priority of use 
of bricks for roadways in Holland. Had Mr. Hate confined his 
claim to cities in this country we think he would have been correct. 

Reports on London (Eng.) pavements dating back to JS39 (!K;e 
pp. 150 and 195, Vol. XVII.), only once mention the use of brick 
pavements — viz., in 1877. 

As to toughness, we are led to believe, from descriptions pub- 
Hshed, that the bricks used for this purpose here have been of excel- 
IcDt quality, but have not had opportunity for personal examination. 

Those whu have seen the small Hulland bricks found in old 
buildings in New York, can bear witness that those who made them 
certainly understood their business; but we have no doubt equally 
good can be and are made here when a stifHcient price is paid.] 

EARTHEN TILE PAVEMENT.f 

A pavement of earthen tile blocks, about 8 inches square and 
4 inches thick, impregnated with bituminous products and laid with 
hot tar joints on 6 inches of concrete, has been put down expcri- 
menully in Berlin. It is not expected to be subjected to the Amer- 
ican process of tearing up ever>' few months to lay down a new line 
of pipes in the street, and to be relaid by a contractor who is not 
responsible to anybody. 
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PAVEMENTS PROM BLAST-FURNACE SLAO.* 

In the Hanover district of Germany the blast furnaces make a 
specialty of a road-metalinjr material called slag-stone. For lis prep- 
aration the slag as lapped from the furnace is run into a bottomless 
cast-iron mold, which is tapering to the top and stands on an iron 
truck. After the stag has cooled enough to have an outer shell suf- 
ficiently strong to support the melted mass inside the mold is lifted 
off and placed on another truck ready for use, while the loaded truck 
is run off to the dump-heap, where the truncated cone is pierced and 
the slag run on to the ground and covered with cinders and ashes 
and allowed to cool very slowly. This makes the slag much tougher 
than when allowed to cool in the open air, and it is said to wear \-ery 
well when broken properly and placed on roads. 

The ordinary brittle slag makes a very good foundation for a 
road, particularly on clay and wet soils, as by rolling, the top pieces 
form a powder that fills the interstices between the lower fragments 
so thoroughly that neither clay nor mud can work up through the 
layer, and on this the more durable wearing layers can be placed. 
It was found impossible to form any roads on the soft clay surface 
of the Centennial Fair Grounds al Philadelphia unit! their beds had 
been prepared by a layer of well rolled furnace-slag, after which 
they stood very heavy teaming without undcrdraining ; the bonding 
of the fragments of slag with the thorough filling of the interstices 
preventing any mud from working through the first or lower layer, 
thus keeping the road from breaking up. 

STEEL PAVING DLOCKS.f 

A substitute for granite blocks for paving purposes is a steel 
paving block claimed to have superior durability and whose cost is 
said to be somewhat less than the sione. It is thus described : 

The block is made of steel strips, some 3>^ inches wide by i 
thick, with a rolled channel on the side exposed to traffic, and con- 
taining notches about half a foot apart. The weight of these strips 
is II pounds to the yard ; they are laid across the street, a distance 
about 5 inches between centres, and as their length is sufHcicnt only 
to extend to the middle of the street the proper slope from the centre 
to the gutters is easily secured. To insure their not slipping side- 
wise they are bolted together and fastened to wooden sills The 
support for the new pavement is composed of a firmly constructed 
bed of gravel, while betwceu the steel strips a compound of pitch 
and cement is poured, filling the interstices to a level with the 
lops of the strips, and rendering the surface comparatively 
s mooth. 

*xvi, 547- fxixt 31S. 
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• Our Milwaukee correspondent sends a newspaper clipping 
Thich says : '* The North Chicago Rolling Mill Company has com- 
pleted an order for fifty cons of steel rails, of a peculiar pattern, to 
be used in paving a block in Chicago. The rails were rolled in the 
Merchant Mill of the Bay View Works. They arc i6 feet lo inches 
in length and have a grooved surface on top, to render them rough, 
so that horses will not slip upon them. The rails will be placed a 
few inches apart, and the .space between wril be filled with a patent 
composition, which is said to be very hard and durable. The pave- 
ment is to be used where there is very heavy teaming. If the experi- 
ment proves successful it is probable that many of the Chicago bus- 
incris streets will be paved in a like manner." 

EKPEKIUCNTINC WITH A C0UP0S1TE PAVEMENT TN PAItlS.f 

A correspondent in a letter to Z^ Genie CiviV, calls attention to 
a composite pavement laid by an American syndicate on the Rue de 
Kivoli in Paris, which he states in eight days after it was open to 
irafiic began to break up. It seems that this pavement was laid on 
the Rue de Rivoli, where the traffic amounts to 33,000 vehicles per 
twenty-four hours, and the contractors who had agreed to keep it ia 
repair for two years failed to take into account this unusual amount 
of traffic. Hence they are relaying the pavement with greatest care 
10 meet these extreme conditions. Another year's trial will doubt- 
less demonstrate whether this kind of pavement will be suitable for 
such beav7 traffic. 

PROPORTIONS FOR CEMENT PAVEMENTS.J 

The MonUeur lU fa Ceramiqne gives the results of some experi- 
ments by M. Buhme on the durability and resistance lo wear of 
cement pavements. 

In a series of experiments, with twenty-eight difTerent mixtures 
of cement with a perfectly uniform sand, he eliminated the variations 
usually due to irregularities in quality, and second results indicating^ 
that the durability of the pavement docs not depend materially upon 
the tensile or crushing strength of the cement as usually determined. 

In thi.s scries of experiments the proportion of sand to cement 
giving the best results varied from i to i to 3 to i, i^^ to i proving 
best in the majority of ca.«tcs and being recommended for use with 
ccitienis whose properties have not been specially investigated. 

The resistance to wear of pure cement is in general equal to 
that of a mortar composed of 2 parts cement and 7 parts sand, bat 
this proportion varied considerably, ranging in the experiments from 
I to 3 to I to 5. 

*xvi, 685. t XV, 521. (xviii, 175. 
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ASHES ANX> CINDERS.* 

Professor I. O. Baker, in his address before the Illinois Society 
of Engineers and Surveyors, mentioned an experimental section of 
iron pavement in Chicago; also the experiment in Toledo, of cotct- 
iog unpavcd streets with six inches of cinder and ashes. 

This covering becomes so compact that in winter heaNy loads do 
not cut through it, and in summer it is less dusty than an ordinary 
earthen roadway. 

RUBBER TAVEMENT.f 

For paving streets India-rubber threatens to enter into com- 
petition with asphalt. A recent number of JCuA/<ni''s gives a fuller 
account of this new pavement, which was briefly noted in our issue 
of January la. It is the invention of Hcrr Busse, of Linden, who 
has introduced it in Hanover. He used it first in the summer of 
iKS; for paving the G<Ethe Bridge, which has a surface of about 
1,000 square meters, or 10,764 square feet. The new pavement, it 
is stated, proved so satisfactory that 1,500 square meters (16,146 
square feet) of ordinary carriageway in the city were paved with tt 
last summer. The Berlin corporation, being favorably impressed 
with the new pavement, has had a large area paved with India* 
rubber as an experiment, and the magistracy of Hamburg is like- 
wise trying the pavement. It is asserted that the new pavement 
combine-t the elasticity of India-rubber with the resistance of granite. 
It is said to be perfectly noiseless, and unaffected either by heat or 
cold. It is not so slippery as asphalt, and is more durable than the 
latter. As a covering for bridges, it ought to prove excellent, as it 
reduces vibration ; but a question may be asked as to its cost. The 
expense must be heavier than that of any known pavement. 




As a matter of interest we reproduce from La Semaine des Con- 
itructeurs of September i8, a description of a novel form of street 
curb, recently introduced at Verdun in France. This application 
of cast iron is the invention of Mr. Nicot, a contractor for^asphalt 
paving, and it is now in use on about two miles of sidewalks. The 
carb is cast in lengths, as shown in Fig. 3, of an L-shaped section. 
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In additioQ, a peg of wood or iron (Fig. i) is driven in the 
earth behind, opposite the end ribs, and secured lo the ribs by a 
galvanized iron wire. This serves to keep the curb to place while 
the process of filling is progressing. The reviewer criticises this as 
smacking too much of the gardener. The suggestion is made that 
a " fish-tail " rod screwed into an enlargement of the ribs at the 
joints in^the curb, and buried in a small mass of concrete, as shown 
in Fig. 3, would be more in accordance with sound ideas of con- 
struction. 
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The reviewer considers the curb as one well worthy of investi- 
gation and trial, and wc would add that with such improvements as 
experience may suggest it may be worthy of introduction in locali- 
ties where good stone for curbs is not obtainable. 

AN ARTIFICIAL STONE FOR STREET CURBS, ETC., USED AT GALKS- 

BUHC, ILL.* 

From an engineertraveling in the West we learn that in some of 
the Western States no stone can be obtained near by suitable for 
street curbs, rendering it often neccssar>' to transport material a long 
distance for this purpose, or pave the street without curbs. When 
recently in Galesburg, III., he noticed a method there in use which 
may be of interest to some of our readers, and which he thus 
describes : 

Ohio stone is used to some extent for curbing, but lix<! a rough appear, 
aacc. The best nia,teHal nsed is knowa as Asbestine Kuildtng Stone, and 
is prepared of German Portland cement, sand and brokcD stone. 

The diiuensiona of each piece of this curb are uniform, bavicg a length 
of 4 feet, and in section 6 inches at boltnm and 5^ inches at top. with the 
two upper edges rounded. The ends arc fitted to make a close joint, witb 
mortise and tenon molded in the mnterial. 

The mnttrial forming this L'urb is rammed into wooden molds, the 
tntdde being made in sections, permitting them to be ca.<uly removed when 
the material has set ; the usual time a]ln\\xd for this purpotw is nine days, 
the curb being fit for use in a few da>-i after. 

•xx. 231. 
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The tnoer £acc of the mold is VATDJabed to prevent the material from 
adhering to the wood. No broken stone is visible on either face of this 
curb, it therefore has the appearance, when set. of fine axed natural stone. 

Narrxiw strips of wood, oue inch in tbickncss, are laid on the bottom of 
the trench on which the curbing is set to keep the i^rade Hue unlfomi ; 
wood is used for this purpose as ^ere is no suitable stone in the neighbor- 
hood. 

This eurb is furnished and set for fifty cents per lineal foot. It Js 
manufactured by W. H. Walbum. of GalesburK. III. 

SIDEWALKS. 

FOOTPATHS IN ENGLAND.* 

Wc interrupt our description of the pavements of Liverpool to 
notice a paper entitled " Fooipath.s'" (sidewalks), by H. Percy 
Boulnois, M. Inst C. E., Borough Engineer of Portsmouth, which 
is of interest in connection with this series. 

Gffvernmertl Requiremtnts. — The paper first remarks on the pro- 
portion between the widths of footways and carriageways adopted by 
the Local Governraenl Board. The requirement is that every new 
street shall have a carriageway at least twenty-four feet wide, with a 
footpath eacli side "of a width noi less than one-sixth of the width 
of such street," (meaning, as is c.'tplaincd, one-sixth of the width of 
the carriageway). The width of roadway shuuld be, if possible, 
some multiple of eight feet, '* since this is the allowance of vehicles 
passing each other at a rapid rate." 

The gutters at each side to be not less than three inches deep, 
or more than seven inches. Curbs to be set on " clean sharp bal- 
last," and well rammed. 

Materials. — The materials used for footpaths may be classified 
as: (1) Natural stones; (2) Natural asphaUs; (3) Artificial asphalts 
and concretes ; (4) Brick ; (5) Gravel and stone chippings. 

Retirements. — The requirements of a good covering for side- 
walk are that it shall not be slipperj- and shall not scale or flake. U 
must be durable, not easily abraded, strong, of uniform quality, dry 
rapidly after rain, and dust should not readily adhere to il. Its 
absorbent powers should be tested. Fts quality will also be in a 
measure indicated by its microscopic appearance and specific gravity. 
Its wearing qualities may be tested by nibbing and drilling, hut 
better by actual test under a known traffic. 

Natural Stones. — Of natural stones granite is durable, but wears 
Tcry slippery, is difficult to work, and is expensive. 

Yorkshire flags arc much more largely used. They are readily 
cat, do not wear smooth, and are never slippery from wear. They 
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are more liable to breakage, absorb considerable moisture, and tend 
to laminate when exposed to frost. (The same is true of many of 
our American flagstones.) The wear under heavy traffic in the city 
of London was about one-sixteenth of an inch per year, and this is 
given as the rate in the Strand for every 9,000,000 foot-passengers. 

Slate wears very slippery ; most of the freestones are too soft; 
and some of the limestones are very brittle and very slipper)*. 

Natural Aiphalti.^-Oi natural asphalts, that ts recommended 
which contains about 7 per cent, of bitumen, and, where possible, 
that it should not be laid except by the compressed method. The 
*' mastic " (which contains more bitumen) is considered only "suita- 
ble for broad paths with light traffic." The former should not be laid 
of less than i-tnch thickness, and the latter of l-inch; it being essen- 
tial that a foundation of cement concrete three inches thick be first 
provided, "as asphalt is like a mineral leather or elastic skin, and 
has no strength in itself, but acts solely as a cover to the concrete," 
which actually carries the traffic. " It Is almost impervious to 
moisture, and is the best pavement that can be used from a sanitary 
point of view." In Birmingham it requires relaying every five or six 
years, and compressed asphalt paths have lasted ten years in some 
of the busiest thoroughfares in London. In Leicester, mastic paths 
(uncompressed) have lasted fifteen years. Underconsiderable traffic it 
is estimated by the author that compressed asphalt one inch thick 
will last twelve years. 

Artificial Asphalts and Concretes. — Of artificial pitch mastics the 
composition of one of the first used is given as 50 parts waste 
products of tar-oil, 20 of caustic lime, 300 of pitch, 50 of sawdnsl^ 
and 700 of iron slag, grit, or chalk ; the materials being simply 
mixed, spread in layers, and rolled. .Another laid in 1840 was 
Stockholm tar three parts, chalk two parts, and sand one pan, boiled 
together and spread hot. 

One of the best modern mixtures is of gravel or stone cbippings 
screened to the several sizes, passing through sieves of i^-inch» 
J-inch, J-inch, and J-inch mesh,, and heated on iron plates ; when 
dried and thoroughly heated, the following mixture was made and 
wcU-boilcd : 12 gallons of tar, 5G pounds of pitch, and two gallons i 
of creosote, this quantity, whale still hot, being added to about a ton ' 
of the hot screened materials. A thin layer of the largest material 
is laid first and rolled by a }-ton roller, and the others sirnitarly in | 
succession, the finest on top. The chippings make the best pave- " 
ment. The foundation must be dry, and the pavement is best laid 
" in the spring or winter, if dry, as a hot sun draws the composition 
away from the stone on to the surface of the path." The surface 
should be dusted over with fine grit or stone-dust, " and this facing, 
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accompanied by a thin * painting; ' with tar, should be repeated at 
least every other year." 

The life of these pavements is given variously at from five to 
twenty years. The disadvantages named arc its dark color, its wear- 
ing gritty and bumpy, and its '* rather difficult repair." In very hot 
weather it becomes sticky or soft, "Tar pavement must only be 
reckoned as a substitute for ordinary graveled footpaths. It must 
not be compared with paved or asphalted paths " It is largely used 
for suburban footpaths. 

Monolithic pavements of Portland cement concrete are gaining 
m favor, " and may be looked upon as the pavement of the future," 
and these when properly laid, with joints at about six feci intervals, 
are found to be very durable. Shingle or gravel does not work si> 
well as crushed granite, since the former is apt to become dislodged 
or else protrude and make a rough surface. A bottom layer, 3| 
inches thick, of one part Portland cement to six parts shingle or 
stone, with a J-inch layer on top of one part cement to two parts 
finely broken and weil-waslied granite, are recommended. Great 
cleanliness and care in mixing are needed, with thorough ramming 
of the concrete and troweling of the surface. Traffic should be ke[Jt 
ofif until it is thoroughly set by a covering with boards fur a fort- 
night, and afterward by a covering of wet sand. This description 
of pavement is rather slippery and should have a light cross-fall. 
It may be molded in blocks and laid in this form if desirable. After 
the upper surface is worn these can be turned and will present a 
fresh wearing-surface. < 

Brick. — ^Brick pavements are undesirable on account of the 
multiplicity of joints and their consequent insanitary character, their 
harshness to the foot, and the necessity for a concrete foundation to 
keep them level. Special vitrified bricks have a life under heavy 
traffic of thirty years and upward. Gravel and similar materials are 
only desirable for cheapness. 

In conclusion the author states that " asphalt has suffered in 
repute because inferior materials have been used under that name. 
Tar pavement is an excellent substitute for gravel paths, and is a 
good pavement for light traffic. Concrete, monolithic, and flagged 
pavements are every day gaining in favor and have much to recom- 
mend them." 

Comments on Mr. Boulnois Paper.— \i^ wish to remark, by way 
of comment on the proportion between width of roadway and side- 
walk given in the paper, that, while it might be an advisable one in 
streets almost entirely devoted to wheel traffic, it should not be 
adopted in other localities. In towns of moderate dimensions where 
jAdJ^-trees arc planted the most pleasing results will be obtained 
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with (he walks nearly or quite one-half the width of the roadway, 
and even in busy streets it will be found that about one-third, 
exclusive of stoops or other projections, is not too great a width far 
the sidewalks. 

With the neces-sity in this latitude for providing for heavy snows 
the depth of gutter mentioned is too small. The general rule holds 
good that the better the surface of a roadway the less crown is 
required to carry water to the gutters. The experience of the pres- 
ent writer on streets with a graveled surface where the longitudinal 
fall obtainable was from o.i of a foot to 0.3 of a foot per 100 feet 
was that a crown of iS inches on a roadway 40 feet wide, reducing 
to I foot on one 20 feet wide, on newly made streets, was not objection- 
aWe in use and became rapidly less from wear. On the contrary, 
crowns of about 6 inches are quite sufficient on well-paved streets 
which are kept citran and in good surface. 

It is a very common fault to give too sleep a cross-slope to flag 
and other footpaths. The sole object of this slope is to carry water 
to the gutter. Since the surface is required by niuiiicipal ordinances 
to be kept clean from snow, there is sure to be at times a thin coat- 
ing of ice formed upon it, and under such circumstances a cross- 
slope of J-inch per foot becomes dangerous to passengers. It will 
be found in praclic that J-inch per foot will give the most satisfac- 
tory results. In comparing practice in our cities with that abroad 
it should be borne in mind that much greater care is usually exer- 
cised there to obtain accuracy of alignment and smoothness and per- 
fection of surface ; also, that much greater attention is paid to keep- 
ing the surface in repair. We may well take a lesson from them in 
this important matter. 

ASPHALT AND CONCRKTR FOOT PAVKMENTS,* 

The object of this paper is to draw the criticism of the members 
of the association upon the cxpcrimcnt>> and experience of the writer 
and others, on asphalt and concrete as materials for foot- pavements, 
and, if possible, to induce others to carry forward experiments with 
a view to perfecting the use of these pavemenLs. 

The writer desires to place in the forefront of the paper the fact 
that the credit of the Hornsey experiments herein referred to is due 
to Mr. T. dc Courcey Meade, A. M. I. C. E., who most readily 
placed them at llic disposal of the writer for this paper; and also his 
obligations to the French Asphalt Company, the Val de Travers 
Asphalt Company, the Imperial Stone Company, and others, for the 



*A paper by tieorge K. Strachan, A. M. Inst. C. E., of Chelsea, Lon- 
don, S. W., read at the annual meeting of the Association of Municipal and 
Sacitary Enginecm nt I-eicester. July. 18S7. xvi. 366. 
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information given. Every pavement described has been personalSy 
examined by the writer, and the exact locality of each is slated, so 
that any one may examine them for his own infunnation. 

Asphalt, its Nature and Oeoirreiue. — Asphalt, properly so called, 
is a natural compound of carbonate of Umc and bitumen, and is 
found principally in volcanic areas. Men of erudition have asserted 
that it was the "pitch" used to make the Ark watertight, and that 
it was the "slime" used as a mortar in the construction of the Tower 
of Babel and the city of Babylon. If such ancient uses of this sub- 
stance are facts, Its virtues were strangely lost sight of in the inter- 
vening centuries, for it is not till 1700, A. D., that lis use became 
common. It was ihcn used fur the purpose of extracting '* balm " 
from its beds, which was used fur medical purposes and was credited 
with superior healing powers. The origin of the asphalt beds has 
given rise to much speculation, A Swiss geologist has made an 
effort to explain their formation in a striking manner. Starting from 
the observation that all organic matter exudes bitumen in decom- 
posing, he suggests that the beds are the remains of huge banks of 
oysters, the shells of which furnished the carbonate of lime, and the 
oysters themselves furni:shcd the bitumen. As the asphalt beds are 
in some cases 37 feet thick, and their areas arc measured by square 
miles, it is evident that oysters were plentiful in those days. 

The works of the French Asphalt Company are described, as 
that company has executed all the asphalt works in Chelsea; but the 
writer wishes to say that the Val de Travers Company, Claridge's 
Asphalt Company, and others, do equally good work. 

The mines of the French Asphalt Company, from which their 
English supply of asphalt is obtained, are situated at St. Ambroix, in 
the south of France. The asphalt is in seams, which lie nearly hori- 
zontal, and which have their faults, bends, etc., like coal seams. The 
bed and roof of the seams are of pure carbonate of lime rock, pre- 
sumably the same as that of which the asphalt is largely composed. 
The seams vary from three to five feet in thickness, and are worked 
by drifts from the outcrop on the hillside. The rock is mined by 
blasting and hand labor, and comes from the drifts in pieces meas- 
tiring one cubic foot and downwards. The asphalt then has a very 
dark chocolate color, and appears to be a tough homogeneous sub- 
stance, with striations of white matter running through it parallel to 
its natural bed, which are probably narrow seams of carbonate of 
jime. When it is exposed to a hot sun the surface will glisten with 
email fatty beads of bitumen, but at ordinary temperatures it is dry. 
After exposure to the air the surface turns a dull white color, owing 
to the evaporation of the bitumen; but this change is only skin deep. 
The rock is conveyed to Marseilles just as it leaves the mine, and is 
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H shipped to England. Formerly the beds of asphalt yielded a supply 1 
H of natural bitumen, but twenty years ago the supply ceased, owing- 1 
H it is believed, to some widespread cause, a.s several mines were 1 
H affected in the same way at that time. 1 
H Preparation. — At the depot of the company at Stratford, the 
H rock as delivered by ship is passed through a crusherwhich acts like , 
H a Blake's crusher, save tliat the solid jaw is replaced by a series o( 
H knives, and by which it is reduced lo pieces not exceeding three 
H inches in length. The pieces arc poured into a Carr's disintegrator, 
H which has spindles revolving Soo times a minute in opposite direc- 
^^^_ tions, and which reduces the asphalt to powder. The powder is 
^^^B screened through a rotatory cylindrical sieve (144 to the square inch) 
H and is then stored In sacks. The asphalt varies in the proportion 
H of bitumen it contains. The richer parts are ground and stored 
H separately from the other, and are afterwards mixed in suitable pro- 
H portions for the particular use to which they are to be applied. J 
H Composition. — The following are aual>*ses of asphalt rock of 1 
H average richness at this stage : 1 




No. 1 Sample. 
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i».7o 
88.05 
0.55 
0,10 
0.30 
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0.40 
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0.10 
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10. 6s 
88. 10 
0.48 
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o.tj 
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1 Making the Foothpath. — When the asphalt is about to be used, 

■ the powder is poua'd into revolving roasters, and roasted for three 

■ hours at a temperature of jSo" Fahr., during which operation the 
1 moisture is driven off. As the asphalt chars at 320" Fahr., care has 
K to be exercised as to the proper temperature. It is loaded direct 
H from the roasters into carts lined with sheet-iron, covered with hemp 
H cloths, and thus protected il retains its heat till it is taken to the site 
H where it has to be laid. It is carried from the carts in baskets, 
B spread over the foundation by means of a rake and rammed solid by 
H a series of blows from heavy heated rammers. The surface is ironed 
1 by a heated iron, which draws bitumen to the top, and in a few hours 
H it is ready for traffic. This form of asphalt is known as compressed 
H asphalt, and is the form always used for carriageways and frequently! 
B for footways. 1 
B Mastic Asphalt. — The other form of asphalt is known as mastici 
B asphalt, and is a manufactured compound made up of natural as-l 
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phalt, artificial bitumen, and grit. The asphalt is reduced to a 

powder as described. The artificial biiumen is used because of the 

» scanty supply of natural bitumen. Its principal component is Trini- 

Bdad pitch, to which is added from five tu seven per cent, of shale 

Boil. The mixture is boiled for twenty-four hours; the top liquid is 

ladled out, and is the axtiltcial bitumen. It is a soft, viscous, black 

substance which softens under the sun's rays. Us quality is tested 

by taking a piece between the fingers and drawing it out to a string; 

U it does not snap until drawn out very fine it is of good quality. 

The grit is obtained from Bridgeport, is wholly composed of flint, 

very clean, and the pieces do not exceed J^inch in size. 

JU Prepara{it>n ami i7«.— The mastic asphalt is prepared as 
follows: From s to 7 per cent, of artificial bitumen, from so 
to 30 per cent, of grit, and the balance in powdered asphalt are 
placed in a covered caldron and heated for four or five hours. The 
icixture liquefies at aHo" Fahr. to 300** Fahr. If it is to be used near 
the works ^within ten miles), it is run into locomobiles (boilers on 

• wheels), with a fire under them, and drawn to the site. When it is 
used, it should be hot enough to vaporize a drop of water. It is 
carried in pails and spread over the foundation by means of a float_ 
Silver sand is theji spread sparingly over the surface and rubbed in 
by floats. In six hours the footway is ready for traffic. One ton of 
asphalt cowers 20 sqa.ire yards when laid one inch thick. 

When mastic asphalt is to be laid at a distance from the works 
instead of running it from the caldrons into the locomobiles it is run 
into molds, and molded into Bat cylindrical pieces weighing about 
56 pounds each. These are taken to the site, placed in a caldron, 

I from 3 to 4 per cent, of additional bitumen added to make up for the 
loss by evaporation, and heat applied to reduce it to a liquid con- 
dition. The laying is then performed in the same manner as before 
described. 
This description may be taken as applicable to the method 
adopted by the Val de Travers Company, with a few variations in 
the proportions used. 

Analyses of Reek Asphalts. — The following analyses of asphalts 
are of mterest, as they are those of rocks of average richness- 



Bitumen 

Carbtinate of lime, etc 
Moisture. 




Vftl d« Trarera Ca French Asph«k Ca 



9.75 

89-75 

.50 

100.00 



10.65 

S8.85 

.50 

100.00 
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The following analyses, in a different form, were placed at ibc 
writer's disposal by Mr. Meade. 



Sflica 

Vdlalile orffttoic matters (tar, oils, etc.), . . 

Nuii-volatilu rjrt;anic matters 

Lime, etc 



Valdk 

TXAVEM. 



100. o 



100.0 



Fhsvch 
ASPHALT Co. 



lOO.O 



0.4 
6.0 

76.7 



tOO.D 



0.4 

S.l 

16.8 

74.6 



lOO.O 



This detailed description and the numerous analyses of good 
asphalts have been given, so that spurious asphalts may be avoided. 

Traffic — Dtirabiliiy. — In Chelsea there arc i6j miles of foot- 
ways paved with mastic asphatt, having an area of 68,290 square 
yards. On the Queen's Park Estate there are 41,500 square yards, 
which have been laid five years, and which are now in good con- 
dition, not having cost one penny for repairs. In King's Road, at 
Walpole Street, a length has been laid for seven years. The foot 
traffic over it is 7,500 persons in eighteen hours. At the end of the 
first five years it was cut open, and the wear was found to be such 
as had reduced the thickness to a spare ^ of an inch, the original 
thickness being i inch full. On the east side of New Bond Street 
a length of mastic asphalt was laid thirteen years ago between Ox- 
ford Street and Conduit Street, the thickness being \ of an inch. 
The asphalt is now wearing through on to the concrete in the line of 
traffic at the forecourt line, The cost for repairs has been so trifling 
that it may be neglected. In this case the concrete foundation is 
as sound as before, and all that is necessary to restore the footway 
is to relay the asphalt at about two-thirds of the original cost, when 
the pavement will be good for another thirteen years. As the traffic 
here is very severe and the footway narrow, it is reliable evidence of 
the durability of asphalt. 

Fountiaiim. — The foundation of the asphalt footway is made 
with 3 inches of Portland cement concrete (6 to i) of very good 
quality. The surface is smoothed with the shuvcl, and four days 
are allowed for drying. The concrete has been laid hitherto without 
any joints. The mastic asphalt is floated over the surface, and the 
path is then completed. Mastic asphalt does not show any cracks 
on the surface. The concrete foundation, when the asphalt is re- 
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moved, shnws the regoiar tree-Iflce cracks all along its length, 
branching from the kerb to the back line, but the elasticity of the 
mastic asphalt is sufficient to resist the tearing action of the concrete 
as it contracts. 

Expansion and Contraction of Concrete. — A study of the asphalt 
question resolves itself principally into a study of the movements of 
concrete when laid in long lengths, narrow widths, and small thick- 
nesses. The writer inclines to the opinion that concrete has in itself 
a smalt power of contraction, apart from any considerations of tem- 
perature. The experiments of Dyckerhoff, which show that neat 
cement (slow- setting) had an average expansive power over twelve 
months of .0734 per cent., and quick-setting cements of .2019 per cent., 
and that concrete (3 to i, sand) had an expansive p<^]wer of .0264 per 
cent, (slow-setting) and .0320 per cent, (quick-sptting), seem to show 
the contrary to be the case. The writer laid down a length of con- 
crete (6 to r, ballast), 52 feet Jong, 12 inches wide and 3 inches thick, 
under a shed which had an open front, but so that the sun did not 
touch the concrete. The strip was laid 00 sand so as to give it 
freedom of movement. Another strip 36 feet long, of the same 
width and thickness (3 to i, pebbles), and a third of the same dimen- 
sions (3 to I, sand), were also laid under the same cunditions. The 
only movement discernible, at the end of one month, was a slight 
contraction in length in all the samples. The uniform experience of 
concretes under asphalt is that cracks occur, which would tend to 
show that contraction and not expansion is the rule. At the same 
time, the writer has experience that concretes do expand, but this he 
attributes to the action of temperature. It is no uncommon thing 
to see the surface of an asphalt path raised crosswise in an irregular 
line, a£ though a small tree rout was under it. In every case where 
the asphalt has been uncovered at these points by the writer, he has 
found the concrete crushed and the concrete on the falling level 
thrusting itself under the concrete on the rising level. This effect is 
most marked on hot days. In January last the writer laid some 
thousands of feet of asphalt path in St. Luke's Gardens, Chelsea, 
The sun is on it all day, and during the hot weather at the beginning 
of June, the number and size of these raised lines was astonishing. 
Shortly after midday they were most pronounced, and towards night 
they were less prominent. As a funher evidence of the expansion 
of concrete under the sun's raj'sthe streets in the city can be named. 
The footway and carriageway are in asphalt on concrete. The ex- 
pansion of the concrete in the carriageway presses the kerb at the 
bottom ; the expansion of the concrete In the footway presses the 
kerb at the top on the opposite side, and the two have tilted up the 
kerb in a marked manner. The writer has on a hot day taken up 
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asphalt on a footway and has found the heat much greater under the 
asphalt than on the surface. In order to avoid the expan«;ion show- 
ing itself in footways the concrete should be laid in sections, and the 
joints between them filled with some compressible substance. 

Compressed Asphalt. Cracks. — Compressed asphalt has about 
one-third longer life than mastic asphalt under the same conditions. 
The cost is the same, but the use of compressed asphalt for this pur- 
pose has not been universally followed by reason of the cracks that 
appear on its surface. The cracks do not tend to spread under 
traffic, nor does the asphalt wear more at these parts than at others. 
They are unsightly, however. It is found that these cracks are ex- 
actly of the shape and In the position of the cracks iu the concrete 
foundation. Compressed asphalt has no elasticity in itself, and 
when subjected to the contracting force of the concrete it ts torn 
through. It is an admirable tell-tale of the movements of the con- 
crete. Much ingenuity has been displayed in endeavors to avoid 
the cracks. The first step was to localize them. This was done by 
laying the concrete in 12-feet bays and in alternate bays, and filling 
up the screed space with fine concrete. The contraction then 
showed its efl'ects at these places, with a result that a series of regu- 
lar straight cracks appeared instead of the irregular tree-like cracks 
when the concrete was laid in one piece. These effects can be seen 
at many places in London without specifying any particular place. 
Having localized the cracks, an experiment was made at Homsey to 
avoid them. A strip of bituminous felt six inches in width and 
^-inch thick was placed on the concrete over the whole length of 
the screed mark. This felt has much elasticity, and the object of 
the experiment was to ascertain whether it would take up the con- 
tracting movement of the concrete and absorb it. The length is 
laid at Crouch Hall Road, between Coolhurst Road and Clifton 
Road. The result has been that instead of one crack at each screed 
mark there arc two, one on each side of the narrow strip of felt. It 
ia evident that the concrete in contracting compresses the asphalt 
longitudinally, and that the cracks appear at the points where the op- 
posing motions meet ; and as the strip of felt represented a narrow 
area which was free from these forces a crack appeared on each side 
where the forces took effect. 

In Archway Road, Hornsey, another experiment was made by 
covering the screed mark with a strip of mastic asphalt nine inches 
in width and ^-inch thick, just as in the last case with felt. For 
three months no cracks appeared ; then a few slowly and at irregular 
intervals showed themselves ; but during the severe winter of 1 8S6-7 
every screed mark showed its crack. These cracks were irregular 
in line, but they arc confined in each case to the area covered by 
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the mastic asphalt. These footways are laid on a 3-inch foundation 
of concrete. In Marlborough Koad, Chelsea, an experiment was 
made on different lines. A foundation of concrete six inches thick 
was laid, and the compressed asphalt laid on it. For four months 
no cracks appeared, but after that time they occurred at frequent 
intervals, though they are fewer than usually appear on a j-inch 
foundation. When the asphalt and concrete were removed at the 
cracks it was found that the crack extended through the whole 
thickness of the concrete. This experiment was based on the 
observation that cracks do not appear in compres.<;ed a.sphalt car- 
riageways, and a.s the principal difference between the foundations 
in the footways and carriageways is the thickness of the concrete, 
it was assumed that it was the cause. The obsen'ation is, however, 
an incomplete one. In streets of light traffic the cracks do appear 
to the asphalt, as in Little Blenheim Street, Chelsea, and elsewhere. 
In streets of heavy traffic the cracks in the concrete tear the asphalt 
as they slowly form, hut the traffic welds the asphalt together again 
before they show on the surface. In footways of heavy traffic there 
are fewer cracks than in those of light traffic, for a similar reason. 
At Muswell Hill, Hornsey, the experiment of covering the whole 
area of the footway between Onslow Kise and Grosvenor Gardens 
with bituminous felt was tried. The felt was in 3-feet widths, and 
was laid longitudinally with butt joints. A\. the circular kerb the 
pieces were necessarily somewhat patched. The result has been 
that cracks have appeared at every joint of the felt with mar- 
veloDS fidelity, owing to the movement of the concrete. In White- 
head's Grove. Chelsea, between Marlborough Koad and Keppel 
Street, on the north side, a length was laid in 18S5 on a 3-inch con- 
crete foundation, which was covered with mastic asphalt J-inch in 
thickness. On this i{^-lnch of cotnpre^^sed asphalt is laid. The 
mastic asphalt was laid to absorb by its elasticity the movement of 
the concrete without transmitting it to the compressed asphalt. It 
has survived two winters of great severity, and has lived twenty-one 
months without any cracks appearing. From this it would appear 
that the principle of a material between the concrete and the com- 
pressed asphalt which will absorb the effects of the movements of 
(he concrete is a correct one, and the writer invites the tiienibers of 
the a.ssociation to experiment on cheapening the method. The 
present result is an increase of life of z;^ per cent, at an increase of 
cost of I a per cent. 

Vurahuity.^^As. evidence of the durability of compressed 
asphalt in footways, those in Cheapside may be mentioned. They 
were laid in 1876 at a thickness of i inch, and are now wearing 
tlirough. On the south side of the Strand east of Wellington 
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Street i inch of compressed asphalt was laid in iSSi^ and has had 
only the most trifling repairs. The streets in the city with the 
heaviest foot traffics in the world arc paved with compressed asphalt 
on the footways. 

Advantages 0/ Asphalt. — The advantages of asphalt foot pave- 
ments arc durability, a smooth surface unbroken with joints, a good 
foot-hold, even and regular wear, their impervious character, and the 
readiness and neatness with which they are repaired. They have a 
sombre appearance, and show water on their surface longer than 
stone pavements. They wear to the last thickness without breaking 
up, and give a useful wear for the whole of their thickness. When 
a stone or other pavement has worn i inch il may not be half worn 
through, but its usual life is over. Where there arc cellars under 
footways, asphalt as a material for footways is unrivaled. In 
ordinary traffics, such as those named in King's Road (7,000 to 
8,000 persons per day), an asphalt pavement can be laid i inch 
thick with the certainty that for at least ten years it will need no 
repairs whatever. This pavement has also the advantage that the 
foundation is always preserved and good for use again when the 
wearing surface of asphalt has to be renewed. 

Cost. — The following abstract of the present contract schedule 
in Chelsea will give the prices for these pavements. 

Put »q. yd. 

Cumpressed or ma:»tlc asphult 1 inch in thic-luiess on 3 

inches of concrete o 6 3 

Ditto, ditto, I inch thick o 5 6 

Compressed asphalt J inch thick on \ in<^ of masdc 

asphalt, laid on 3 inches of concrete 070 

CDmpn».se(l or mastic asphalt i inch thick on existing 

concrete foundation {relay) 036 

Ditto, ditto, J inch tliick o j o 

These prices carry a guarantee of free maintenance for ten 
years. The Vestry prepares the foundation for the concrete in new 
work at a cost of iJ. per square yard. The specification provides 
that the asphalt will be cut open at distances not exceeding 50 feet 
apart, and the thickness measured. Five out of every six of these 
measurements must be at least the specified thickness, and the 
average of every six must be at least the speci5ed thickness. The 
specification is strictly adhered to. The cost of the foot pavement 
in New Bond Street, already referred to, over twenty-six years» 

would be as follows at per square yard ; 

£ s. 4. 

Preparing foundation o o a 

Lr&ying concrete fotinilntinti and f inch mastic asphalt o $ ^ 

At end of 13 years relaying raa.stic asphalt (.life 13 yc^s)- 030 
Repairs o o o 

Total 088 
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or a cost per year, not including interest, of 4^. per square yard. 
It should be mentioned that the small cost of renewing asphalt fool- 
ways is due to the fact that the asphalt taken up i<; as good as new 
asphalt after it has been cleared and prepared, and is re-used for 
footways. 

Concrete footpaths — In dealing with the question of concrete as 
a material for foot pavements, the writer cannot claim such an 
experience of it as he has had with asphalt. In 1880, however, the 
Vestry of Chelsea had laid by the respective makers a series of 
pavements in King's Road against Che Koyal Military Asylum wall, 
and in 1S85 a report was made on them by the writer. So many 
applications for copies have been made that it is now out of print, 
and as applications continue to be made, the results of the experi- 
ments are herein set forth for the information of the Association. 

CenstructioH. — The writer holds that a knowledge of the manu- 
facture of these pavements Is useful information, and therefore he 
incorporates a de.<icription of the manufacture of imperial stone 
pavements. The depot of the company is at East Greenwich, oil 
the banks of the Thames. The aggregate used by the company is 
broken granite. ?"lint has been used, but the pavement in wear 
became very slippery. Kentish rag has alijo been used, but its wear 
was too rapid. The granite is broken, so that it passes a -^ 
«cve. After screening it is carefully washed, as the dust acts as a 
<»at round the piece, and prevents the cement laying hold of the 
granite. 'I'hc washing machine is a slanting archimedean screw, 
working in a trough, with openings in the thread of the worm. The 
water is run in at the hi^h end, and the screened granite pieces put 
in at the lower. The screw churns the pieces over and over each 
other, and carries them up by its motion. The clean water meets 
the cleanest granite, and thus the pieces are not sailed by the dirty 
water they make. About 8 per cent, by weight is washed out as 
waste. The importance of a clean aggregate is seen when it is 
stated that briquettes made from washed pieces have a tensile strain 
of 15 to io per cent, higher than those made from unwashed pieces, 
when tested under similar conditions. The cement used is the best 
Portland, and is required to stand a tensila strain of 350 pounds per 
square inch after seven days* immersion m water. As a matter of 

' fact, the cement used runs to an average of 425 pounds on the 
square inch. Hitherto a residue not exceeding 10 per cent, on a 
5o>mesh was allowed, but the value of increased fineness is recog- 
nized, and preparations are being made for a cement that will not 
^ve a residue of 10 per cent, on a yd-mesh. The weight runs 
from r 16 to rso pounds per striked bushel. Before use, the cement 

lis laid out to cool for fourteen days, and is turned frequently in that 
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time. Great care is taken to keep the direct rays of the sun off the 
cement. The company exposed part of a sample of cement to the 
sun, and exposed the other part to the air. It was found that the 
part exprwed to the sun showed loss of strength equal to 50 per cent. 

The soluble silica used for the induration of the stone is a clear 
viscous substance made from pure flint and caustic soda, which are 
digested by heat under pressure in Papiu's digester or an analogOQS 
machine. Its strength is technically known as 140** Twaddle, which 
shows 1,700 on a hydrometer. The silica is diluted with wat^ 
until it shows 1,350 or 1,300 on the hydrometer, and is then a clear 
copper-colored liquid. 

The stone is made of three parts by measure of washed granite 
and one part of cement. They are thoroughly incorporated in a dry 
state in a horizontal cylinder by machinery, and when this is secured, 
water is sparingly adctttl^ and the mixing continued. At each mix- 
ing there is made sufficient concrete for a ^'xi'xi' slab only. When 
it is ready for putting in the mold, the concrete does not appear to 
the eye to be sufficiently wet. The molds are metal-lined, true in 
shape, with clearly defined arrises. Before the concrete is placed 
into them they are oiled all over, and then placed on a trembler. 
This is a machine which gives a rapid vertical jolting motion to the 
mold. When the machine is started, the concrete is placed into the 
mold by small shovelfuls at a time, and two men with trowels spread 
it over the mold. When the mold is filled they pat the concrete with 
the trowels, the water rises to the surface and an even smooth face 
is secured. The mold and concrete are then removed to a rest for 
two days. The whole operation of mixing the concrete and making 
the slab in the mold is completed in six minutes, Machme-made 
stones are of necessity homogeneous, as veneering is impossible dur- 
ing the process. The slabs when taken from the molds at the end 
of the two days are air-dried for seven or nine days, and then 
immersed in a silica bath for seven or nine days more. They arc 
then stacked in the open for some months before use. 'I'he value 
of the silica bath is in hastening the hardening of the stone. At 
the end of a month the stone will stand from 30 to 40 per cent, more 
tensile strain if silicated than if air-dried only. It is doubted by 
Mr. Faija whether silicating increases the ultimate strength of con- 
crete. 

The stone so prepared stands a tensile strain of 650 lbs. on the 
square inch when three months old. Strains of :,ooo lbs. have been 
obtained, but they arc not the average. The value and excellence 
of this concrete is shown by the fact that though the neat cement 
has 75 per cent of aggregate added to il, yet in three months the 
mixture bears nearly double the tensile strain of the neat cement 
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after seven days. The writer was shown the original of a report by 
Kirkaldy, dated September 6. 1S82. in which one sample of stone 
took 8,075 "^^- P^*^ square inch to crush it, and another reached 
the marvelous strength of requiring 9.492 lbs. per square inch to 
crush it. 

Comparii&n i>/ Different Pavemtnts. — In the King's Koad exper- 
imental pavements the makers laid their pavements with the knowl- 
edge thm iliey were competing with their rivals. They were laid in 
iSSo. Asphalt, York stone, Fcmimitc stone, Victoria stone, and 
Imperial stone were laid aide by side and subjected to the sametraf- 
fics. The writer includes the York stone results, though not strictly 
coming within the subject of the paper. 

In June, 1884, the Ferrumite stone was removed, as its slipper!- 
ness had become a source of danger. Its area was taken by Wilkin- 
son's granite concrete pavement and by Shap-stone pavement. After 
five years' wear of the original stones, the following results were 
obtained : 

The York stone occupied an area of 87 square yards ; the orig- 
inal thickness was 3 inches ; the number of stones 123, of which, 
after five years' wear, 10 had broken edges, 16 had broken comers, 
ai had their surfaces peeling off, and 6 were worn so as to be dan- 
gerous. The wear was not measurable by reason of the uneven 
thickness of the stones, but it was unmiiitakable. The foot-hold 
was good in alt weathers. The actual cost was Sj-. 7*/. per square 
yard laid. 

The Victoria stone occupied an area of 81 J square yards; the 
original thickness was 2 tnche-S ; the number of stones 168, of which 
35 had broken edges and corners, 2 had their surfaces peeling off, 
and 3 were visibly cracked across. The wear was not quite J-inch 
at the greatest traffic line. The joints of the stone were pleasing, 
and the color cheerful. The foot-hold is not so sure as that of York 
stone in dry weather, and in a drizzling rain it approaches shppcri- 
ncss. The cost was 6s. 4*/. per square yard laid. 

The Imperial stone occupied an area of 90^ square yards ; the 
original thickness was a full 2^ inches; the number of stones 187, 
of which iS had their corners and edges broken, and 1 had its sur- 
face partly peeled off. The wear was not quite J-inch at the great- 
est traffic line. The regularity of the joints is pleasing to the eye, 
and the color is light and cheerful. The foot-hold is more sure than 
that of the Victoria stone sample, but it becomes somewhat slippery 
in drizzling rain. The cost was 6j. per square yard laid. 

The experience gained with the Shap-slone laid in 1884 is more 
limited, but the stone does not appear to be better than the concrete 
stones described. The length laid in situ by Messrs. Wilkinson is 
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subject to the same remark, but the aggregate is already wearing up. 
It is laid in 8-feet bays, A repair made in ie is a great disstght to 
it. The effect of the traffic in wear is visible. 

Mr. Walker, of Leeds, has laid down (1886) in King's Road a 
short length, in bays about 4 feet square. It has a ver)- smooth sur- 
face, and appears to be a very good pavement. He lays a founda- 
tion of ballast concrete 2^ inches thick to within J-inch of the fin- 
ished surface, and cuts roughly through it so as to form the ba>'s. 
He then floats the surface with fine rich concrete, made of one part 
of cement to one or one and a quarter parts of crushed granite or 
slag which pass through a ,1^ sieve. This is then cut through with 
a knife into bays of small areas. The foot-hold is fairly secure and 
the wear very satisfactory. No cracks appear when the bays are 
made less than 10 feet square. At 3*2 Oxford Street a piece has 
been down three years, and no wear is visible. He claims that his 
fine rich concrete on the surface attains more nearly to the texture 
of York stone than any other pavement. The joints, however, have 
a tendency to spread. 

Concrete pavements laid in slabs hare two serious disadvan- 
tages. The writer's experience refers to Victoria stone, but there is 
no reason to suppose that slabs of other make are free from thero. 
The first is the annoyance cau.sed by the hard metallic sound of the 
footfall on them, which is especially noticeable at night. The other 
is their brittle nature and the presence of hidden cracks after wear. 
When taken up lo relay, it is often found that a stone which was 
apparently sound, breaks before it ran be relaid. 

Concrete pavements in situ have the serious disadvantage that 
they cannot readily and cheaply be repaired. \ patch in them 
shows for the whole life of the pavement, unless a whole bay is 
removed. 

The writer is of opinion that concrete pavements in situ are 
preferable to concrete pavements laid as slabs. There is, however, 
no reason why this pavement should not be laid by surveyors them- 
selves, without the aid of a contractor. Much has to be learned 
before concrete as a material for foot-pavements is perfected, but 
that can most readily be learned by each engineer doing his own 
work, and exchanging experiences. The prices paid for concrete 
pavements arc very great. One stone is advertised for ^d. \kt square 
foot, which equals jQ^ 14J. 6d. a cubic yard. This is an extravagant 
price to pay for concrete, even if it be of the very best kind, and 
silicated, too. Concrete for fnot-pavements has its own field, and 
within well-marked limits its use is advisable, but until its capabilities 
are more largely tried and its usefulness increased, the full advan- 
tage will not be obtained from it. The pfice stated is large enough 
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to cover the cost of experimenting, and the writer trusts that the 
mcmboni will carry out such a series of tests and trials as will com- 
plete the knowledge of concrete as a material for fuot-pavcments. 

Discussion. A Remedy for Cracks. — In the discussiun following 
the reading of Mr. Strachan's paper on "Asphalt and Concrete 
Foot Pavements." we learn from the Builder's report that Mr. Vawser, 
of Manchester, mentioned the advantage which was experienced at 
Macclesfield by laying concrete footpaths in about 4-foot squares, 
and putting between each a piece of plank. It was found that the 
elasticity of the planking was sufficient to prevent any cracking. 

Mr. Fowler, of Manchester, agreed as to the great value of con- 
crete paving, which, seven years ago, he used for the Newcastle 
Cattle Market. There he placed a lath round the boundary of each 
section, and there was not a single crack. 

Mr. F-llice Clarke, of London, said his experience of an asphalt 
footpath J-inch thick was that at the end of three years it required 
very considerable repairs. The unsighttiness of cracks in asphalt 
was their principal objection; they did not detract at all from its 
wearing well. The practice mentioned by Mr. Vawser had been 
discontinued by all who had had much experience of asphalt. Now 
it is usual to lay two slabs of concrete on alternate days, or two or 
three days. 

Mr. Boulnois, of Portsmouth, said that some of the earlier 
samples of ferrumite stone had too much iron in them, and being 
thus too hard, had a very slippery surface. The secret of the wear 
of asphalt lay in a nutshell. Unless it got sufficient traffic upon 
it it would never consolidate properly. 

Mr. Lemon, of Southampton, said that twenty years ago be was 
very enthusiastic about asphalt,, and his Corporation laid a great deal 
of It down. He had come to the conclusion now that there must 
be a very large traffic over it, or at least sufficient to keep it together, 
otherwise it was bound to fail. Some laid down J-inch thick soon 
wore out, but some laid a inches thick in a roadway where there 
was great traffic had been down for fifteen years, and had never cost 
sixpence for repairs. With respect to concrete, he thought concrete 
made and laid in situ was the footpath of the future. 
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t Tramways Bmlt by tlu City. — We propose in this and subsequent 
cs to give quite full details of the important work under this 
that has been done in Liverpool. The contrast of methods in 
the construction of tramways, as compared with those usually pur- 
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sued in this country, is violent. As will be seen, inste:id of these^ 
important franchises being gtven away, as they are in our large cities, 
the city of Liverpool builds the roads and le;»ses them at the haod- 
some figure of about eight per cent, on their entire cost. ■ 

Their Extent and Cast. — The change in the method began in 
1880, when the city, under powers granted by Parliament, purchased 
the then existing lines. Since that date the lines have been ex-' 
tended, until now the total length of ^^inglc lines is 45^^ miles, Ii 
connection with the construction of the lines 198,452 square yardal 
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Fic, I. — Laying the Road. 

of stone block paving within the statutory width has been set on 
foundation of Portland cement concrete, and the total cost, includinf 
engineering and other incidentals, has been $1,394,736, or 93^>4S' 
per mile of single track. The whole street has also been paved Jo] 
tramway streets, requiring in all about three times the amount of pav-j 
ing mentioned, and the monthly progress has been about one mile 
tramway and 13,400 yards of "impervious" paving, all executed byj 
corporation workmen under the supervision of the City Engineer^ 
Mr. Clement Dunscombe, M. I. C. E., and staff. 
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Construcihn. — In doing the work all old stone blocks were 
jtakcn up and redressed, occupying forty-two stone -dressers. The 
{raiments and waste were used in concrete, and in the cost given the 
value of all old material ts included. 

Prior to 1879 the reconstructions and extensions were made on 
the system of Mr. Deacon. Since that time they have been made on 
■ a modlBcation of this known now as the *'Lyver" system. The 
cost of maintenance is spoken of as very small. 

Fij^ure i is a general view showing the work of laying the road 
in progress. 

• Figure 3 shows a longitudinal elevation of the rail. 

In con.stnicling the work the street ts futly excavated to adcpth 
determined upon as it progresses. A bed of Portland cement con- 
crete is ihen formed to within 7^ and 6J inches respectively of the 
finished roadway. The concrete is made of one part by measure of 
cement, six parts of gravel, and eight parts of broken stone. The 
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cement is first mixed dry with four times Its bulk of gravel and then 
wet and mixed with the remainder, only water enough being added 
to make the mass just adhere together when pressed in the hand. 

On the bed prepared for the concrete, molded blocks of Port- 
land cement concrete, eight inches square at the base, arc laid with 
tbeir upper faces on a level wirb the under side of the sleepers B 
(see Fig. 3, which is cross-section of one rail). The sleepers are 
then laid on the blocks, the rails A being placed on them, and the 
wrought-iron jaws C secured to the rails by bronze bolls D and 
wrought-iron nuts K. A small space is maintained by temporary 
washers between the upper surfaces of the jaws and the rails. As 
soon as the rails are leveled up and in proper position the concreting 
is proceeded with up to the level of the bottom of the sleepers, as 
shown. After the concrete is set the bolts arc unscrewed, the tem- 
porary washers removed, and the rails A and sleepers B firmly 
screwed down to the jaws. The recesses or hand-holes are then 
completely filled with plaster-pitch which keeps the nut K from 
tarniD£ round. 
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The jaws arc placed three feel between centres, except at the 
ends of rails, where the space is nine inches. Points and crossings 
are nf annealed crucible steel, secured to special cast-iron 
sleepers, a layer of roofing-felt being laid between them and the 
sleepers. 

Paving the Roadway. — Between the rails, and for i8 inches on 
either side, the roadway is paved with syenite blocks. The blocks 
are cut 3^x5 to 7 inches, and in two depths — viz., 6J and 7 J inches — 
also 34X3^x61 inches deep. They are squared thruughout, accu- 
rately gauged, with a maximum allowed variation of one-quarter 
of an inch, and laid in straight and properly bonded courses on an 
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Fig. 3. 

even bed of fine gravel not exceeding half an inch thick. After 
paving, the joints are filled with clean dry shingle passing through 
a J-inch sieve and retained by a g-inch sieve. The sets are then 
rammed and new shingle applied until the joints are full, after which 
they are grouted with hot pitch and creosote oil of the best quality 
and covered with half an inch of sharp gravel. 

Along each side of the rail there is laid a course of alternate 
long and short blocks, shaped in plan as shown lo Fig. 4, These 
are finely cut on the side next the rails .10 as to make close contact ; 
they arc also cut to touch each other for one and a half inches from 
the rail. « 
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The veights per mile of stnj^le Liack are given as follows : 

'Bca^semer steel rails, 40 Wm. per lineal yard 62.8 gross tons. 

I Cast-iron sleepers. 80 lbs. ptr lineal yard 135.6 • •'* 

^Wrought-iron jaws, single, 4.28 ihs. each HS-S cwt. 

►Wroughl-iroo ja^vs, dimlilc, 10.5 lbs. each 35.5 " 

Bronze bolts, 4 ots. uach 9,83 " 

Wrought-iron nots, 5 OKS. each X0.5 " 



Plan 









Fig. 4 
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Testing Materiah. — The Portland cement was alt tested. A 
50-gauge wire sieve (2,500 meshes per square inch) must not reCum 
more tlian 10 per cent. 

When tested neat, after twenty-four hours' immersion in water, 
it must stand 1,000 pounds on %\ square inches. Slow-.setling 
cement must take an impression from a needle having an area of 
■^ of an inch, and loaded with 2\ pounds, at any time within three 
hours after molding, and quick-setting cement must give an impres- 
sion at any time within half an hour. 

The Bessemer rails were tested by the drop test. With groove 
upward, rail supported at three feet between supports, weight 2,240 
pounds, druppcd ten feet, the average deflection was 8.5 1 inches and 
none were broken. Tensile tests were made on pieces r8 inches 
long cut from rails. Allowed limit twenty-eight to thirty-two gross 
tons per square inch, with elongation of 20 per cent, on 6| inches. 
The average strength was 31.62 ions, and elongation zaj per cent. 
Hot bending tests by heating to cherry red and cooling in water at 
80", and bending afterward double, to a curve wtih inner radius of 
tliree times the thickness of specimen, gave no fractures. Short 
lengths were bent cold under steam hammer to a radius of six 
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Deflection tests, with supports three feel apart, showed maxi- 
mum elasticity of 10 tons and a minimum of 5 tons. 
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Cast-iron was tested on supports three feet apart, bars one inch 
square to support a centre load of 800 pounds. The maximum was 
1,800, minimum 640, and average 960 pounds. 

Two per cent, of the bolts were tested by a load of three tons, 
the nut being turned while the load was on, about 4 per cent, fail- 
ing under test from inferior workmanship 

Sample nuts were tested by heating to a cherry red and flatten- 
ing on an anvil. The result of reducing the thickness from one 
inch to one-eighth of an inch was to show no splitting at the 
edges. 
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STREET OPENING— MAINTENANCE. 

LIVERPOnt STREET EXCAVATION CONTRACT.* 

SxcatHttiffft of Tremhes for EiectrU Supply- Tuhes and Ttmporary 
Jieinstalement of Pavtmrnls. — CUment Dumiombe^ M.Inst. C.£., 
City Engineer, July ii, 1888. 

FORM av TRNDKK. 

To the Chairman of the Health Committtet Liverpool. 

Sib ; Wc hereby agree to execute and perform such works as may from 
time lo Unie be ordered in writing by Iho City Engineer in connettion with 
the excAvation of and reinstatement of pavements in Llveri>ool, con.se'quent 
upon the operations of llie Liverpool Electric-Supply Company, under their 
license, at the rale of the several prices we have a^xed to the items in tlie 
annexed schedule, duly signed by us. 

And further, we are prepared Co enter into a contract for the due 
fulfillment of tlie work in accordance with the annexed specification. 

propose Mr of and Mr of as proper persons 

who are willing to be bound as sureties for the due performance of this con- 
tract in accordance witli the terms of lliis specification. 
L Wc are, Sir, 
t^^ Your obedient servants, 

^^^LSignatTire Address Date 

^^^r SCHEDULE OP PRICES REFKRKKP TO IN THE AHNEXED TENDXS. 

W Prices inclusive of alt charges whatsoever per lineal yard of trench twj 

feel wide, and Riven separately for each of the following conditions and 
depths, not exceeding 3 feet, 3 feet 6 inches, 4 feet, 4 feet 6 inches or 5 

»fe«t. 
Footways. — To take up the pavements and curbs in footways where 

required, excavate trench for pipes, fill in and ram the ground o\'er pipes, 

and temporarily relay the footway permanent and where disturbed, 

Carrtage-ioaya. — To take up the channels or impervious pavements, 
excavate the trench through the cement or bituminous concrete foundation 
as required for lading the pipes, fill in and ram over pipes, and temporarily 
block in the pavements. 

The same with impervious pavement in hand-pitchcd rock foundation. 

The same with gravel jointed set pavement on band-pitched founda- 
tiou. 

The same with macadam on hand-pitched foundation. 
The same with boulder pavement on hand-pitched foundation. 
Extra excavation for connections or other necessary works measured 
at the time of executjfn of any of the foregoing depths, per yard, cube. 
Add extra for work done at night, as per Clause 8. 
Signature Address Dale 

• xviii, 393. 
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I. Inierpretatton. — In this specification the word "engineer" shall 
be held to mean the City Engineer of Liverpool fur the time being, and the 
word " assistant " shall be held to mean the person whum the entpoeer may 
appoint from lime to time to superintend the works. 

a. Extent of On/ ra^/.— This contract comprises the execution of such 
works as the City En^ncer may from time to time order in writing in cod- 
Bection with excavation of trenches for la>'ing electric supply tubes under 
the public highways in the city of Liverpool, for which the Liverpool Elec- 
tric Supply Company possess a license, and the reinstatement of sndi 
trenches and pavements as specified and any other works as may be required 
in connection therewith. 

3. lixcai'atioit of Trenches and Reinstatement of Pavements. — ^The 
contractors shall, upon receiving notice in writire from the City Engineer, 
forthwith proceed to take up the existing pavements, concrete or other 
foundation where required for laying the electric supply tubes authorited by 
the Liverpool Electric Lighting License, iSSS. and they shall carefully place 
un one side these materials until the pipes are laid. They shall then exca- 
vate to the required depths, and after the electric supply tubes are placed ia 
[position, fill in mid well ram down, in layers not exceeding six inches de^, 
[the Ircuclies with the excavated material, watering the same where Deces> 
'vary in order to thoroughly consolidate it, and when the filled-in material is 
thoroughly consolidated the pavement over the trenches and also nuy flag- 
ging disturbed shall be temporarily reinstated. All surplus •xcavation awl 
rubbish shall be removed by the contractors, on completion, and the surface 
left clean and in such a condition as shall be safe and free from danger to 
both vehicular and pedestrian tratfic. 

4. Toots, etc. — The cuntraclors shall provide all materials, labor, tools, 
tackle, implements, etc., for the proper execution of the works executed 
nnder this contract, and .shall pay or provide for ail carriage and cartage 
of matcriahv. The contractors shall exercise every care and precaution in 
taking up the existing pavements so as to cause as little damngi- as possible 
to the materials so removed, and any new materials that may be required 
shall l>e the best of their several kinds, and the same shall be applied in the 
most workmanlike and substantial manner possible and to the entire satis- 
faction of the en^ncer. 

5. Contractors to Pay Fees and Mate Good Damage, eU. TTie 

contractors shall pay all fees and cumpensations, and make good at their 
own expense all damages of every kind which may occur by reason of the 
execution of the works for the performance of which the contractors «i« 
bound. 

6. Fencing, Hoarding, Watching, Lighting, ^/c— The contracton 
shall provide, make and maintain ;dl necessary fencings, hoardings, struts 
tings, shorings and bridgeways, tempornry or otherwise, as may be neces- 
sary for and in consequence of any of the works. They shutl also properly 
light and watch all the works In accordance with the requirements of the 
Public Health Act tS75. and to the satisfaction of tlie City Engiucerand the 
police of tlie district, 

7. All works 5haU be carried on in such a manner as to cause the least 
inc'<i)venirncc (o aliutling (x.-c'upivrs, and in such manner leDgihwi«e and 
widthwise as the engineer may direct, and which will least impede the busi- 
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Dcss of the neighborhood and the pnblic traffic, and so a» not to obslnict or 
eodaagcr pcilcstrians. animals or vehicles. 

fl. The cnnir.iclors shftll, on receivinK notice from the City Enpfineer. 
execute such <tectianfi of the work as may be coiiKidered desirable to be 90 
executed during such hour« of the night and early mommK bs may be pre- 
scribed by the City Engineer ia such notice, and the same shHlt be paid for 
in accordance with the whedule attached to the tender \«*iUiout any further 
amoiint being chargeable bc}-ond the kuids therein stated. 

q. SfrecfiJ.—U the contractors shall neglect in any case to provide a 
sditabte screen or screens wherever stones are being chipped for the pur- 
pose of protecting pedestrians they shall pay to the corporation a% and for 
liquidated damages the sum of £1 per day for every day on which such de- 
fault shall have Ixrcn made, and the Corporation may deduct the same f roni 
any moneys in their hands due or to become due to the contractors. 

10. NqUc€ fo Gas Company and Waitr Commiffet.—T\\c contractors. 
shall give due and sufiicieut notice to the gas company and water commit- 
tee in order that the propvr persons ba%*ing charge of the mains, services. 
etc., may be enabled to attend and see that the said pipes are secured, 
relaid and reinstated in a proper and satisfactory manner, the contractors 
nevertheless to exccuti; or pay for executing all such alterations and rein- 
statements and to be held chargeable and rcsi>oasib]e for the proper pro- 
tection and restoration of the same at their own expense. 

11. Facilities to Gas Company and Watfr Committee. — ^The con 
tractors, ii su ordered by the engineer, shall allow the gas company and 
water committee by their workmen or agents tu cuter upon the site of the 
works for the purpose of relaying the gas and water-maius and services 
without any extra charges being payable by thu Corpurulion. 

13. Mrasuremeni 0/ iVorA'. — The conlrnctors. their agent or fore- 
roan, shall attend weekly at such time and place a.i shall 1»e named by the 
engineer (or the purpose of measuring and ascertaining the quantity of 
work performed, and in default thereof the engineer shall be at liberty 
forthwith to mea-sure and ascertain the quantity himself, and his decision 
as to the quantity shall be tinal, binding and conclu.sive upon all parties. 

13. Subietlinx- — The contractor shall not assign or underlet or make 
over this contract, or any beneiit or interest thereunder, to any other person 
without the couscnt in n-riting of the engineer. 

14. Occupation of Site of Works. — The Corporation may, for any pur- 
pose, en* at any time during the continuance of this contract, occupy any 
part of the site of any of the works simultaneously with the contractor for 
the execution of any works whatsoever without any compensation being 
payable to the contractor. 

15. No Claim to be. Made for Delay. — The contractors shall not be 
•DtiUcd to compensation should any portion of any of the works be delayed 
in its execution from any caiLse whatsoever. 

16. K.ttra Works. — No allowance shall be made to contractors for 
any alteration in or addition to the work specified unless they can produce 
ji written order of the engineer for the same. 

17. Disputes. — If any dispute or differences arise during the progress 
of this contract or afterwards respecting the true intent of this specification 
the same shall be referred to the engineer, whoso decision shall be final and 
binding upon all parties concerned. 
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i8. Instructions. — The engineer shall have full power to issue lacli 
further instructions froni time to time as he may deem necessary for the 
guidanci; uf the contractors, and the contractors shall be bound by them. 

19. ICvfietiition in Carrying on Works. Failing wktch Corporation 
may Kmptoy other Contractors. — The contractors shall cotnrouucc and 
carry on the woTk& specifLed herein with due diligence and as much expe- 
dition as the engineer may require, and in rase the contractont shall fail to 
do so, or shuil neglect to provide proper and suDicient materials, or to sup- 
ply a sufficient number of workmen to execute the works which they shall 
be ordered to execute with due diligence or the dispatch required, then the 
en^nccr shall have full power without vitiating the contract, and be is 
hereby authorized tu take the wurks. wholly or in part, out of the hands of 
the contractors and tu enguge any other person or workmen, and pnicure 
all requifute materials and implements for the tiUing in of the trenches 
opened up by tlie contractors whether the mains are laid or not. and the 
reinstatement of the pavements disturbed by their operations and due exe* 
coSion and completion of any works requisite in connection therewith, and 
the costs and charges incurred in so doing shall be ascertained by the engi- 
neer and paid for or allowed to the Corporation by the contractors, and it 
shall be competent to the Corporation to deduct the amount of such costs 
and charges u>ut uf any muueys due or to become due from them to the 
contractors under their contract, or in case there is no money due or to 
become due to the contractors, then the Corjioralion may recover such costs 
and charges by action at law or otherwise. 

30. openings /ar Examinatian. — Should the engineer or hjs assistaat 
require it for his more perfect sati^ifaction the contractors shall, at any 
period during the continuance of this contract, make such openings and to 
such extent, through any part of the said works, as the engineer or his 
assistant may direct, and which the contractors shall make good again to 
bib satisfactiun at their own expeuse. 

2r. Superintendeme, Sktiled Workmen. — The contractors shall em- 
ploy only such foremen and workmen in or about the execution €>f any of 
the works under this contract »s are careful and skilled in their varioos 
trad«s and callings ; and the engineer shall have full iK>wer to object to or 
dismiss any person who shall be found incompetent or who shall act in an 
improper manner. The contractors shall also have a competent representa- 
tive upon the works. — 

22. The Contractors to Suspend any Worts when Ordered. — The 
contractors shall suspend tbo execution of any work when ordered so to do 
in wtitiiig or otherwise by the engineer, and whatever expense may be 
occasioned by the suitpeasion of tlie works shall be paid by the contractor 
and without charge to Corporation ; and the engineer shall have full puwer 
to direct any alteration in the manner of carrying on or Snishing any such 
work, matters, or things, without thereby in any way affecting, vitiaung or 
impairing the tenor or force of this contract. 

33. Precautions Against Accidents or Injury, Corporation and 
Officers to be Indemnified Against Action, etc.. Corporation may 
Compromise Actions, etc. — The contractors shall take every aecesgazyt 
proper, limcty and useful precautions against accident or injury to the 
works, or any of tliem, or to any other property or to any person, by the 
action or pressure of water, and whether the same shall arise from or be 
occasioned by Hoods, springs, rains, streams, accumulations, disruptiuua. 
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leakage, frost, or other nattiral or artificial causes whatsoever, aod shall 
forthwith nrpatr, mcikc good und defray any lass, damage, cost, charge or 
expense, by, or in consequence of any accident, or by. or in consequence of 
tbe operalionR of the contractors occasioned to the Cnrporntion or to the 
said works, or any of thcin or to any person or perAons injuriously affected 
thereby and shall indemnify, save barmle!is and keep indemnified the 
Corporation and their officers from and af^aicst the same, and from and 
■dpuust all actions, suits, claims, penalties, liabilities, costs, expenses, and 
demands whatsoever by reason or on account thereof, aad also from and 
against any claims for compensation under the pnivisions of the Employers' 
Liability Act, iSSo, and the Corporation may deduct the expense thereby 
incurred, or to which the Corpi^ralion and its officers may thereby be put or 
be liable, or which may be incident thereto, from the amount of any money 
which may be or become due or owing to the contractors, or may recover 
the same by action at law or otherwise from the contractors ; and the 
Corporation may, if they shall see fit, compromise any such action, suit, nr 
other procoedinx, or any claim in respect of any such damage as afores^d 
on such terms as they shall think fit ; and the contractors shall thereupon 
forthwith pay to them the sum, or sums paid by the Corporation on the 
occasion thereof, and shall in every case pay to them such sum or sums as 
shall fully indemnify tlK:m accordiu}{ to the pn^^nl stipulation. 

24- RespottsibilUy for Aiiitifnts.fU'. — The care of the entire line of 
works in each ca»c ^hall until their permanent reinstatement by the Corpo- 
ration remain with the contractors, who will be held responsiUe for all acci- 
dents from whatever canse arising, and for the making good of all damages 
and defects to the said works from bad or insufficient materiaLs, bad work- 
manship, or any cause whatever. 

25. /*fli'W^«/.— That subject to the conditions in this specification con- 
tained, jiayment shall be made to the contractors monthly upon the certifi- 
cate of the engineer, and within three weeks from the date thereof at the 
rate of 75 per cent, on the value of the respective wurks executed as 
assessed by the City En^j^iucer. and the remaining 25 per cent, within two 
months after the permanent reinstatement by iht.' Corporation of the 
respective pavements disturbed, on condition that the terms of the contract 
shall have t>cen futfillod and upon tlio certificate of the engineer of the 
amount to which the contractors are entitled, and that the work has been 
executed to his satisfaction. 

26. Df/aylf of Contractors to Comply trt'th Spetiji cation. — The pay- 
ments hereinbefore mentioned are Ai\bject to any deductions for exixrnscs 
or costs to which the Corporatinn may he put in consequence of defnult on 
the part of the contractors to fulfill the terras of this specification. 

27. 7 f "tiers not Necessarily Accepted. — The Corporation do not bind 
themselves to accept any tender, or to pay any expenses incorred by parties 
tendering, and reserve lo themselves tbc right not to order any of the works 
herein contracted for. 

OPENING AND REINSTATING PAVEMENTS IN LIVERPOOL.* 

We would call the particular attention of our readers to what 
Mr. Dunscombe, City Engineer of Liverpool, says below on the sub- 
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ject of reinstating pavement over trenches and opening up of pave- 
ments : 

"In cascH where trenches are required for gas and water purposes, 
notice is given by the cf>iiipany to me; the trench is then opened by the 
company's workmen, and \xj>nn completion of the work the trench is filled 
in by them and the paving is also temporarily blocked in at the company's 
risk. The pavement is then reinstated in a permanent manner by CorptK 
ration workmen, and Che t^st of the same and charges incidental thereto 
charged to the company. The Corporation execute this work as contractora 
only, and the company are liable for, and arc actually charged, the cost of 
any rcpiurs necessary during a period of six months Jn order to maintain 
the surface in a perfect condition. 

" By written permission of the Corporation only, openings in the pave- 
ments are allowed to be made for the purpose of examination of private 
drains, and no other interference vfith the pavements is allowed, either In 
the carriageways or f<.'>oiways, except under Parliamentary' powers obtained 
for the execution of the work, in which case ample protective clatises in tb* 
Act of Parliament are obtained by the Corporation, dealing with the con- 
ditions upon which any undertaking shall be allowed to in any way inter- 
fere with the streets or pavements. These clauses are comprehensive and 
fully protect all interests of the Corporation against any undue interference 
with the streets, and provide for tlicir rcinslateracnt. in a proper manner, 
at the sole cost of the promoters, in cases where sudi interference is per- 
mitted. 

" Interference with the pavements in Liverpool is of rare occtirrence, 
inasmuch a.>i botli the ga-<; company and the Water Committee of the Liver> 
pool Corporation thoroughly examine and reinstate where requisite their 
mains and service* concurrently with the rep.iving of a street, of the exe- 
cution of which due notice is given to them by my department. In no case 
would streets t»e allowed to be opened up so as to prevent the free passage 
of traffic along it. except in cases of the most extreme urgency, and even 
in these cases the local police authorities would regulate it, and the pro- 
moters of any undertaking would not be allowed to interfere at all with the 
streets and roads except nnder Che most stringent regulations. The street 
trafKc is a matter which receives the 5rst attention at the hands of the 
Municipality, as any interruption of it would be attended with serious in- 
convenience and loss." 

HOW TO PRESERVE OUR PAVEMENTS.* 

In his address to the new Board of Aldermen of this city. Pres- 
ident Bcekman made the following reference to the continual de- 
struction of our pavements : 

" The condition of the pavements of the streets and avenues in various 
porttons of the city has long been a well-founded subject of complaint. 

" Under authority from the Legislature various private corporations, in 
furtherance of their business objects, are constantly removing the pave- 
ments and excavating in the public streets. 

"The result of this is that the pa%'cment, insufficiently restored, lie- 
comes deprc«.«ed. holes, ruts and channels are formed, and an irregular sur- 

•Ed. XV, 179. 
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face is occasioned over which it is painful to travel, and wbicb collects ia> 
stead uf shedding water and waste material. 

" While, no doubl. Uic Convenience and comfort of the public are greatly 
increased by the advontagcs which these coinpanies aflord in their particu- 
lar line of buKinc&s, it is quite ccrtiiin that the privileges they enjoy are of 
exceptional value, and it can be no hanlship to require of Ihem all the speed* 
care, and skill that can be exercised in the rapid and sati&factor)' completioa 
of their work. 

" While this Board posse&ses no power to prevent the ose of the streets 
for such purposes, it may at least pass reasonable mles and regulBtJans, as 
it has in some measure in the past, de6ninf( the manner in which such ex- 
cavatii>Ds may \te made and the street surfaces properly and permanently 
restored. Having determined upon the most approved methods of doing 
such work an ordinance should be passed strictly enforcing compliance with 
such methods and requiring the greatest expedition in performing the work 
— too often protracted beyond a reasonable time fur its proper execution.'. 

What he said may be news to an alderman, but it is no news to 
any engineer or any one having the slightest familiarity with muni- 
cipal engineerinj^. It is uur deliberate opiniun that no matter what 
ordinances may be passed, what regulations adopted, or however 
good the inspection may be, the pavements of this or any other city 
will never be in decent condition until all removals and restora- 
tions of pavements are done s&My by the cii/s own employees and 
agetttt, for which work any corporation or individual who desires the 
streets lo be distnrbcd should be compelled to pay the cost ; and 
that cost should be sufficient to secure thoroughly sound work and 
also the cost of a reasonable maintenance. We are under the im- 
pression that this is the practice in Liverpool, if not in other foreign 
cities, and by this means, and this means only, will people avoid the 
opening of a street except in most imperative cases. Indeed, there 
are many occasions on which a street is now lorn up, when, if there 
was a sufficient tax placed upon such tearing up, the parties inter- 
ested would find some way of tunneling or accomplishing the pur- 
pose without a disturbance of the surface. 

ON OPENING VP PAVEMENTS.* 

It is reported that a movement is on foot to secure legislative 
authority to rcpavc a large number of streets tn this city, the work 
to be under the control and direction of General Newton, Commis- 
sioner of Public Works. We hope it may be successful. TAe Saai\ 
tary JEngineer and Censiruftion Record has for some lime been print- 
ing articles describing notable examples of pavements in other cities, 
and a person only needs to read these, even if he has not an oppor- 
tunity of visiting other cities to become convinced of the wretched 
character of the pavements of this great city. H authority is granted 
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General Newton's department to coastnict these pavements, and 
there are no needless conditions inserted in the act to lie the Com- 
missioner's hands, we believe New York City will secure giwd pave- 
ments and at a moderate price. But these good pavements cannot 
be maintained unless additional powers are granted to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, which will prevent in future any disturbance 
of them, except by the servants of this department and under its 
direction, such disturbances to be paid for by the companies, who- 
ever they may be, in whose behalf the pavements are taken up. This 
city badly needs pavements, but if it is to retain any worthy of ibe 
name, after they arc laid, some check must be placed upon the gasi 
steam and elect ric-liRht companies, who would otherwise keep them 
in a constant state of eruption. 

THE REPAVINC REQUIREMENTS OF NtW YORK CITY.* 

We give herewith a brief report of the preliminary meeting of 
the Cummittee appointed by the New York C'hambcr of Commerce 
to confer with the authorities of that city to ascertain in what direc- 
tion they can best co-operate to secure the rcpavement of its business 
portion. The disabilities under which the authorities now labor will 
doubtless be plainly brought out by thispublicaciionof the Chamber 
of Commerce. It is a liopeful sign that this influential body pro- 
poses to interest itself in a movement to put an end to the disgrace- 
ful condition of the streets of New York, and it is highly important 
that there should be concerted, intelligent action on the part of all 
good citizens, except the directors of surface railroads and corpora- 
tions, whuare constantly disturbing the streets without any regard to 
the convenience of the community and the pockets of taxpayers, and 
who hitherto have never failed to look uut for their immediate inter- 
ests, as has been frequently pointed out in these columns. Four 
things will have to be decided upon, and until they are done it seems 
useless to spend any money for new pavements. First. — The pres- 
ent form of street-rail should be abolished, and not another length 
of it should be permitted to be laid. Second. — Paving of every por- 
tion of a street should be done by the city authorities, or under their 
direction and control. Third. — No openings should be made in the 
pavements except under permits granted by the Commissioner of 
Ptiblic Works, which permits should state definitely the exact loca- 
tion and limits both of time and space within which the opening cafl 
be made. Fourth.— All restorations should be made by the Uepatt- 
ment of Public Works or under its immediate direction, the cost of 
which should be paid by the corporation or individual for whom the 
pavement was origmaily disturbed. This latter requirement is UDl- 
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Tcrsal in every city id Europe (hat pretends to have a pavement 
worthy of the name. Without it responsibility cannot be placed on 
any one, nor is it possible to secure by present methods anything but 
the most worthless and inefficient work. As has been pointed out 
in the series of articles on "Pavements and Street Railroads," now 
appearing in TA^ Engineering ami Building Jiecord, the custom 
abroad is to have corporations, like gas or water companies, who 
have (jccasion to frequently di.sturb the streets, leave a regular 
deposit with the department. .Against this deposit charges are made 
for each piece of paving done at a fixed price per yard, according 
to the kind of pavement. Where special openings are made special 
deposits are required. The deparimeiit in charge of streets, when 
it issues a permit for an opening, requires the space to be inclosed 
by means of iron pins and a rope, from which lanterns are suspended 
at night, and if it is a street which has a concrete foundation under 
the pavement, time is taken to allow the concrete to properly set 
before the pavement isrelaid. WTien the necessary authority is given 
to the proper officials to institute and maintain the reforms here out- 
Itaed, pavements suited to a civilized community may be secured 
and retained. To that end it is to be hoped the influence and co- 
operation of the Chamber of Commerce may be effectual. 

The committee appointttl by the New York Chamber of Commerce to 
confer with Mayor Hewitt and General Newton as to what steps ceulJ tie 
tnken in onler to best co-opernte with the authorities in securiii]; new pave- 
ments for the bn.siness portion of this city, met by appoirlmenl in the 
Mayor's office on December g. The committee consisted of Messrs. Fran- 
cis B. Thurber. Secretory George Wilson. Silas D. Dutcher, James II. Soy- 
mour, Thomas Rutter, and Henry C. Meyer. General Newton, Comrois* 
aioner of Public Works, presented a statement prepared by one of his 
staff, who httd niadc a survey oi the down-town streets, which indicated 
that S36. 537 square yartlHof street sttrface required repaving^. at an esti- 
mated cost of about two millious of dollars. Mayor Hewitt exprcs.4cd him- 
self as in favor of authorizing a loan of about tivo cniUion.«, to be expended 
by the Cnmaiissioner of Public Works, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Estimate and Appurtionment, for rcpavinjc the alrccia of this 
rity. provided aiilhority were given the Department of Public Works to 
compel railroad and other corporations to obey its order with regard to the 
opening of streeLs and the obstruction of them by needless street rails put 
down by railroad companies to hold a ch.irter, hut on which they never 
ran cars. The Mayor cited the aggravated case of the corporation who 
have rails in Fulton Street. The impossibility of properly doing anything 
until the authorities had power to control the action of corporalions who 
get grants from the Legislature or Aldermen, and consequently ignored the 
aatboritjes. was made manifest. A meml>er of the committee urged that 
all pavemcuLs when opened by corporations or other parties, should be 
restored by the department's own servants, the cost uf such restoration to 
be paid by the particii having the streets opened ; the amount of space to 
open at one time, duration of time of such opening, where treflic should 
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be suspended, sboatd also be subject to the discretioti of the Commis- 
eioaer of Public Works. On this point (he Mayur »aid that the Corportf 
lion Counsel wi>uld bo asked to sec if further Icgislalioa was neccssarr to 
g^ve such power to the Comniifisinoer. Pending the securing of the needed 
legislation suggested. Ihe Commissioner of Pulilic Works proposed to sub- 
mit a list of the streets that most imperatively needed pavement to the 
mcmherR of the comirittee, and expressed himself as desirous of expend- 
ing the $500,000 appropriated by the Hoard of Estimate and Apportionment 
on such streets as the committee should agree most needed it. After assui^ 
ing the Mayor and the Commissioner that ihe Chamber of Commerce would 
heartily co-tjpcrati; with them in a movement to secure better pavements 
for this city, the mcvling adjourned for further confereiHXwhen the data 
promised by General NewtoD should be prepared. 

A MOVE TO PROTECT OUR PAVEMENTS.* 

We are heartily glad to al last see a move made toward stop- 
ping the irresponsible tearing up of New York streets. The PaA 
Board has adopted a resolution under which all gas and electric 
companies, sewer builders and the like, applying for permission to 
tearup the streets for any purpose, will be compelled to deposit a 
sum of money equal to the original cose of the pavement, to be held 
until the roadway is restored to good condition. 

This is precisely what we have been urging for years, and the 
soundness of the principle and the necessity for action cannot be 
questioned. All other city authorities should promptly follow the 
example, which, however, does not go far enough, since the work of 
restoration should, as we have before stated, be done by the city's 
own employees and under the direction of its engineers, the cost 10 
be paid out of this deposit, which should be more than originaJ 
cost of pavement, It is easier to get g^ood work that way than to 
wrangle with the contractor of the parlies who rip up the streets. 

KAtNTENANCE OF PAVEMENTS IN LONDON. f 

St. George's Parish. — From a report by Mr. George Livingston, 
C. E., Surveyor of St. George's, Hanover Square, London, wc gather 
the following : 

There are forty-lwo miles of paved streets in the parish. With the 
exception of Piccadilly and two miles paved with other materials, all of 
these are macadamized, the road metal consisting citlicr of granite. FltDts. 
or gravel. The labor of maintenance is performed by what is called a 
"lifting" gang, tlic men being paid fourpence per hour. The engineer 
and stoker of the road-roller receive more. This gang is supplemented for 
a part of the year by men called " district roadmen." 

The average annual cost of maintenaHCt of the macadamized streets, 
based on the traffic and cost of the past five years, Is estimated at aj. ftd. 
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[per yarri for the future, and the esdmate for grouite, incloding reneval tn 
thirty years, is a tHAe more than onC'half as much. The addition of coBt 
of cleaa&inK to each case would make the di»pHhty »tiU greater. 

HysUms of Mainienanct. — Four systems of maintenance and repair 
aie discussed : 

Ftrsf — By contract under fixed prices for labor and nmtcriols. The 
^difficulties of dctonniniug the exact condition the sirceu shall be in at the 
B*K[Mracioa of the cootrfict, and of getting efficient contractors is dwelt upon, 
Brhe convenience of a large staff of workmen is also roenlionud. 
H Sftottii—By piece-work or part contract. The Vestry would by this 
supply the materials and the contractor the labor and tools. 

/A/rd*— Bya (superior class of men in the employment of the poriisli. 
This is essentially the present plan, except that by offering a higher price 
for labor better men would be obtained. 

• /^«rM— By the substitution of a different dcscripttua of pavement. 
Street Cieanin/;. — Street cleaning is considered one of the must impor- 
tant matters to deal with. Jt is done in part by contract and in part by Hie 
I parish slaff. There ore in the employ of the parish in the "in wards" 
twenty-two men, one foreman, and a swceping-raachinc. Men are paid 
Tt. 6(/. , foreman 35. dii. per day, beginning at 4 o'clock in tlie morning in 
summer and G o'clock in tlie winter. Sweepings are removed by carts as 
soon as possible. The sweepers are mostly paupers and cost more oa 
account of small quantity of work done than a better class of labor. Hav- 
ing no water-proof clothing furnished them, no work is done in wet 
weather. In the out wards there are thirty-lwo districts, in each of which 
a roadman sweeps the crossings and L-oUects the refuse by barrow for 

• removal by the curts. He also does all repairing needed. The total aiiDual 
cost for cleaning ihe streets is abtMit /lo.ooo. 

"Notwithstanding this large outlay, the streets of the parish (in the 
optnion of the committee) continue to be most inefficiently cleansed. The 
nuisance most complained of is, that the mud is swept from the centre and 
deposited in large heaps at the sides of the road m or near the channel, 
where it is left for an unreasonable time to the great inconvenience of the 
public. The simple caubcof this is that the streets which have been swept 
yield a greater quantity of mud than can, by the present system, be 
removed. This is due chiefly to on insufficient staff of horses and carts to 
remove the slop and the difficulty attending its ultimate disposal. Any 
iiKTea.'fe, therefore, in the sta£F necessary to perform this work more rapidly 
must entail additional expense. 

•• The difficulties in the way of a speedy cleansing of the sireela, how- 
ever, under existing circumstances are numerous. The chief are : 

" First — The nature and condition of the pavement to he cleansed. 

" S^co/td—'ViiK imperfect method of sweeping. 

■• Third — The amount of mud to be removed. 

•* Fevrih — The objectiunabte and dilatorj* method of removal. 

The cleansing of the streets, both as regards its cost and cITicioncy, 
depends, to a very great extent, upon the description of pavement of which 
they are composed ; and it cannot be disputed that macadamized stmts 
<such as most of the thoroughfares of this parish), subject to heavy traffic, 
yield a much greater quantity of mud than any otfacrpavement. For exam- 
ple, the average quantity of slop removed from the macadamised portion of 
Piccadilly (previous to its being paved with wood), between Engine Street 
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and Hyde Park Corner, cnmpri)iin^ an area of about 8,600 yardR, was sel- 
dom \cs& than from a; to 30, and frequently as much as 40 cart-loacis a day 
in «'Ct weather ; notn-ithstundjng this, the ruudway was never in a satit- 
(iactory otmdition. Whereas, since it has been paved, the averaRC quaodtr 
of slop remo\'ed, under equal conditions, from the entire length of the Rxad* 
way — nearly thrce-quarteni of a, mile — representing an area of about 3o.wb 
yards, does not exceed la cart-loads a day, the greater portion of which isft 
valuable manure. Every one who has obser\'cd the roadway under \ht 
two conditions of pavement mtisl be sensible of the vast improvement thai 
has been effected. I have no he<iitation in saying that I^iccadilly, whtdi 
was formerly one of the worst kept and filthiest roads in the parish, is now, 
considering the labor employed, one of the handsomest, cleanest, and heft 
kept thoroughfares in the metropolis. 

The surface of streets, under certain conditions, is frequently covered 
with a thick, sticky, greasy mud, due to various circumstances, the state of 
the atmoitpherc, the situation of the street, and the influence of wind and 
sua, etc.. which tlie present system of sweeping, especially on ntacMbui. 
utterly fails to remove, and which is the occasion of serious accidents. 
According to some returns of the Registrar-General, the average anna<3 
number of persons killed in the streets of London is about 200, and Ibe 
nnmber injured by accident aliout 2,000. The greasy and shppcry state of 
the streets Is often the cause of these casualties. 

The macadamized roads, also, at times, are "permeated with the sol»- 
tions of the surface dung deposits, and become excrement sodden." the dry 
decomposition of which neither the broom-swecpmg nor the scraper csn 
wholly remove ; and the tnoist exhalations produced by street-watcriog 
(during the process of evaporation), especially in hot weather, are nmst 
offensive. As a matter of public health antl safety, therefore, the perfvct 
cleansing of Uie roads and streets is most essential. The quantity nf rand 
and slop to be removed from the streets depends eniirely upon the cowB- 
tion of their surface and the nature of the weather ; and the accumulation 
swept from the streets of this parish, which averages alxiut 30,000 loads ■ 
year, is so great that its speedy removal from all the streets is. under fn»- 
ent arrangements, impossible. This is. in great measure, due to the fad 
that the entire bulk, after having been scooped up in shovelfuh,. has to 
be removed by horses and carts. A more filthy, more costly, and less 
speedy method of street cleansing cannot be well imagined, and there an 
many who regard it as discreditable to the sanitary arrangenients of this 
capital. 

If the cleansing of the streets is «>ntinued to be done on the present 
principle, there is an obvious remedy for the evils complained of, provided 
the necej»ar>' expense is incurred. Suppose, for instance. It is required to 
have the whole nf the streets in the parish cleansed by a certain hour in 
the morning [say 10 o'clock), all that would be necessary would bo to employ 
a suFRcient number of men to sweep the mud and dirt from the streets 
before that time, and to make it imperative upon the contractor to 
it : but the cost of providing such a staff would be serious. In cleantUn; 
thoroughfares, especially those of great tralBc, speed and efficiency an 
the first importance ; any scheme, therefore, to he proposed for the better 
cleansing of the streets mnst have regard to such results. One method 
which 1 venture to suggest, b\- which this might Iw elTected would be bjr 
fixing in each of the principal streets of tho parish a uuinber of hyd: 
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. convenient distances apart, to which suitable lengths of lioec-pipo could 

be attache<!. By this arrangement, the whole length of a street could be 

thoroughly cleansed in a comparatively short time, and after the street had 

been washed by the application of vater in this manner, and swept by an 

,Jcdia-nibber broom or squetj;:ee. made on the principle of the present 

jrse'scraper, so as to remove any wet or moisture from the surface, it 

rould be rendered perfectly dry and free from every descnption of 

aitb. 

Street- Washing. — Under existing arrangements, the sweepings of the 
reels (as before stated} are rcmo%-ed by contract, and it is naturally the 
abject of the contractor in performing this work to avoid as much cartage 
possible: consequently, in wet weather, the mud and slop arc often either 
[left at the sides of tJie streets, or are, as is frequently the case, when nppor- 
inity offers, swept into the gullies. The adoption of the hose-pipe, how- 
ever, would dispense almost entirely n'ith scavengers, and also v^-ith the 
annoyance and labor of cartage : for. by the application of water, the 
sweepings of the streets would be put in such condition as to cause them 
to pass off immediately into the sewerv. 

The passing of this liquefied mud through the sewers might be con- 
sidered objectionable, as. being likely to choke ihem up. \ am of opinioD. 
however, that, so far from creating any stoppage in the sewers, the opera- 
tion would be most beneftcial, a& it would have the effect of (lushing thera. 
Thb hose or jet system is not new ; and Mr. Ileywood, the City Engineer, 
who tried it, states with reference to the effect it had upon the sewers that 
"during the expenment tn street-washing 1 had the gullies and seweir. 
within the city carefully examined from time tu time, when they were 
v&xaod to be uut ouly as clean as they had previously been, but, if an>'thing, 
^Kcleaner; aiid, indeed, 1 think that if the surfaces of the city pavcmeats 
V^were cleansed by water alone, lx>th gullies and sewers would be cleaner 
H than at the present time, for, as before stated, much dust nr dirt is now 
swept into them in such condition that the usual current does not readily 
muve it. whereas, if the streets were daily washed, nothing would go into 
K the sewers excepting that which found its way there by rea.son of its tiuidity." 
V Where the streets are paved as in the city, no reasonable objection 

could be raucd to the adoption uf such a system : with macadamized mads, 
however, it might be different. Under any circumstances, the hoKc-pipe 
would have the effect of thoroughly cleansing the streets of all their impuri- 
ties, no matter what might be the nature of the pavement or the condition 
nf its surface ; and it would be equally applicable and effective in all 
weathers, frost excepted. Under the pre-sent arrangements, and during dry 

k weather, it is at times qtitte Imprwsible to remove the dust and dung, etc. , 
which accumulate in the streets, and which, as I have already stated, 
under certain conditions are the cause of offensive smells. To in part 
mitigate this nuisance. I have caused the streets to be swept during the 

^ early hours of the morning ; and although this has generally speaking been, 
to aoroe extent, successful, it cannot at all times be pcrtonncd with good 
effect, for in ccrlain seasons tlie ground is during the early morning so 
damp from heavy dews that sweeping alone fails to remove the dry dust 
and other offensive n\atter from the surface of the streets, into which they 
havu been firmly trodden. For the past two summers J have bud the 
principal thoroughfares washed twice a week, and ibe result has proved 
benafioial tlutt during the excessively hot weather of last summer I had 
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two feet deep, worild be ample for the receptiun of the aocomolated slop of 
tbe entire length of roadway. The cooteots woold be removed is cans at 
leisure, eitber during the day or at sight. Under exi^tting arrangementa the 
time oocttpicd in fiUiog a cart variea from twenty minutes to half an boar 
according to circum&tances. By the proposed arrangement a cart ooold 
aaaity be Ailed ia half the shortest period now reqaired. 

Swfffiim^ Miichines — Failing both of these m^estioas the only 
other alternative is to increase the number of horse-sweeping machines, and 
make it binding ander beavy lines upon the contractor to remove the wbola 
of the mud as quickly as it is sweptfrom the surface of the streets. A roan 
vtth a broom will »weep about 3.000 sqaare yards a day ; a man and buna 
with rotary sweeping-machine will sweep ao area ten times as gTBat~ 
namely, say 30.000 yanls. 

In addition to and in connection with either of these systema tba 
cKction of " orderly bins " along the «des of the principal streets, to collect 
the horae-dnng ami ottaer matter which accumolales during tbe day, would 
ba of much use and greatly asiust the work of cleansing. 

practice in Paris. — In Paris the sweepings of the streets are not 
removed iu carta as is the system here. There the London "slop" carl is 
unknown, the refuse and mud is not permitted to remain on the surface of 
tbe streets, but is. with the aid of water, swept directly into specaally 
cofiKtructed s«wera. 

CoKciusi<fHt — The conclusions resulting from the foregoing may be 
recapitulated aft follows ; 

first. — The wurk of repairing and maintaioiog the parish roads would 
ba more economically and cffidcQtiy performed by having ample accummo* 
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dation for tbestorage of twul material; by the enployment of able-txKlied 
laborers; and by discontinning the use of macadam in alt leading thoroagh- 
fares. 

Second. — Cleansing would be more rapidly effected by Ktich methods 
as the employment of hydrants, with receptacles for tvweepingat the str«et 
sides; employing more horse Bwctping-niachines; obliging contractors to 
remove mud as swept up; increasing the number of pamh horses and carts. 
etc.. and discontinuing macadam in leading thoroughfares. 

Maintenance in Chelsea* — The following items are from the 
annual report of Mr. George R. Strachan, Surveyor to the Parish 
of Chelsea, London. 

Complaint is made of an insufHcient number of street basins, 
and that the gutter stones, from not being laid on concrete, have 
settled under he.ivy loads, so as to form depressions which hold the 
water. He states the axiom, that **a street on which water gathers 
is a dirty street, and a dirty street is an expensive street." The use 
of flints on macadam roads is condemned as being " dusty in summer 
and dirty in winter" under hea\7 traHic. Good granite is recom- 
mended, but not such as breaks intu sharp, razur-shaped pieces. 
Large stones are a positive evil, and it requires much care to insure 
that the stones do not exceed two inches in the largest dimension. 
The paragraph on the wastefuhiess of macadam roads for streets 
carrying heavy traffic is worth quoting entire: 

C0st of MainttHanee. — Broken granite at its best is very wasteful as a 
materia] for maintaining carriageways where heavy traffic exists. A cubic 
yard of Guernsey granite costs the Vestry lis. fui. on the wharf this year. 
The cartage of it to the carriageway, spreading, rolling, and consolidating^ 
it costs ru. bd. more, or a total of 22s. on the finished carriageway. It is 
there grmmd to dust iu dry weather and to mud in wet weather, and 
becomes, taking an average of all weathers and of the traffic weights in 
Chelsea, four cubic yards of slop or mud. These cost loj. ^i. for sweeping 
to one side of the carriageway, 6j. for carting to the wharf, and then 4i. ^d, 
for their disposal. From first to last the cubic yard of Guernsey granite has 
cost £2 2S. gd. In roads like King's Road oQo year's wear is the utmost 
that is obtained from it. The average life iu the home district is only four 
j*ears. The temporary use of the material at the hirge cost named brings, 
vividly to the mind the unscientific and wasteful character of macadam 
roadfi in hcai-y traific. and points to the necessity of using a better and 
different class of material for carnagewa>'s in main thoroughfares. 

Sfeiim Rollers, — As to the value of steam road-rollers the report 
states that, after a contest in the courts, the right to use them has 
been maintained, the gas company having sought to restrain them 
on account of damage to pipes. One of twelve Ions and one of 
ten tons arc now in use, at a cost for each of loj. td. per day, 
including driver, fuel, oil, etc. By the use of one 300 square yards 
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can be finished per day, with a great saving to tradesmen on a street 
by the shortening of lime occupied in repairs. Repairs by simply 
throwing stone loosely on the surface and depending on traffic to 
pack ihera is considered a cruelty to horses and an inconvenience to 
the public Two gas-mains have been cracked by the rollers, but 
the insigniflcant cost of their repair bears no comparison to the 
saving by the use of the rollers. 

C(»sf of Repairing. — 'K\i& following statement is given of the 
actual cost of repairing Harrow Road, the area repaired being 9,519 



square yards: 

Estimated cost 390 o 

: 

CntLt 
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AcTUAi. Cost. 

477 scores 35 IS 

403 tons granite. an 14 

316 yards hogging ja 4 

»3.5»» gallons water 10 

76 iC days' horse hire 34 6 

Labor 48 4 

RotUr. 

Mftintetinnce (j per cent, on j£37S) 3 15 

3.500 gallons water 3 

Half ton coal 9 

125 bundles wood 4 

SixchAldrona coke 2 14 



o 
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3 
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Below estimate o 



CoRt per square yard; g.Sj*/. 

Average area rolled per day of 10 bours, 433} square yards. 

Average thickness of granite, abo'it 1.38 inches. 

Wood Pax'tments. — As to wood pavements, some which have 
borne a traffic of 550 tons per yard m width during sixteen hour» 
per day for seven years are good for some time to come. I'hese 
pavements wear most at the sides of the road where the water lies 
on its way to street-basins; the surface also wears uneven in the 
older portions. Hard wood has not proved satisfactor) ; when one 
block is defective it wears more rapidly than adjacent ones, and cup- 
shaped depressions are formed, instead of saucer-shaped as in the 
softer woods. 

Asphalt Pavements. — Of asphalt pavements Mr. Slrachan sajrs: 
**I venture to state that there is not a pavement in use so economi- 
cal, healthy and clean, and with so many advantages as asphalt Its 
one disadvantage of slipperiness docs not, in my opinion, outweigh 
its advantages." 
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The various carriageways now paved with it arc in better con- 
dition than when first completed. '* They make no mud, and are 
always wholesome. A heavy rain washes chem clean, and an extra 
watering aluins the same end." 

The footways paved with asphalt mastic one inch thick are 
spoken of in the highest terms, although compressed asphalt is un- 
doubtedly most doralile. 

The trouble from cracks in the latter and methods of overcom- 
ing were treated of in previous articles. 

Flag-stone footivays allow water to percolate through the joints 
into cellars unless they are laid on concrete. 

CUaning. — The main streets are swept daily, otherA three times and 
twice a week according to their importance. Six gangs of men are engaged 
in this work, and are assisted by four sweeping-machines and ihrpc scrap- 
ing machines whenever practicable. The wood pavement is washed during 
dr>- weather, and the slop occasioned thereby is removed as quickly as the 
present system allows of. Street orderly men are regularly employed on 
the wood pavement to remove the horse-manure and the rcfu^^c. During 
the year I9,6()5 cubic yarrts of slop and street sweepings have l)ccn swept 
from the streets, and have been carted to the wharf at ai. jrf. per load. 
These were shot into barges, and removed at is. %d. per load. 

Rtmoval of Hefusf.—Tiy contract, the carts arc to call at every house 
once a week at least, and the men are to ask for the dust. The system fol- 
lowed when an application is made for the removal of dust \& tot an inquiry 
ta be made as to why it was neces.sary. If the contractor is at fault, he is 
informed of the fact: if the servants have refused to allow the men to take 
away the dust when they called, their master is informed of that fact; and 
if the householder has been averse to having it removed weekly, he is 
ttrged, on the ground of health, to allow it to be taken each time the men 
call; and by tbeiM means it is endeavored to secure a regular and weekly 
removal of all the household refuse. 

The collecting contractor is instructed not to collect trade reftua as dust, 
and a strict watch is kept on what be delivers to the wharves. 

The public grumbles at the local authority for its neglect in the 
removal of dust, )'et they put out of the reach of the local authority the only 
means of doing the work well. The custom of tips is the curse of local 
effort. It demoralizes the men, it causes them to act dishonestly in remov- 
ing mbbisb that ought not to be otherwise disposed of, and it indicts a great 
hardship on the poor. 

Street Watering. — For street-watering the price paid for water is 9.^. 
per 1,000 gallons, and the cost ha.t been ^^65 19J. io</, per mile watered. 

Street Opening by Gas and H'ater Compmnies. Slr^et openings by 
gas and water companies cause damage to the roads and are an annoyance 
to the pubUc. They may be necessary for the business of the companies 
as at present conducted, but they are an injury to the roads. I am con- 
vinced that sooner or later the local actboritics of the metropolis will have 
to take united action for their own protection against the powers and cus- 
toms of these bodies. I have already referred to the steam-roller case 
where the law has subordinated the rights of the public in the repair of the 
to the rights of these commercial undertakings. At the close of the 
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year the lav has been held to make the pnbHc liable for personal injury 
nader the following circuinKtaQccs: A water company placed an iron ben 
in a York stone footway onder their statutory powers. In time the siooe 
wore below the level of the iron box and on unforttmate pedestrian tripped 
Dp over it and sustained serious iiijur>-. He brought an action for compen- 
sation, and it was held that the local authority was liable. Id this case the 
local authority cannot successfully rxifuse to have the iron boxes fixed in 
tbcir pavejnents, and yet they arc required to keep the pavements up to 
the boxes. If the boxes were not there the pavement would wx-ar equally 
and no injury would be caused. This is a serious liability. I ha\x not 
objected to the Chelsea Water- Works Company inserting such works and 
apparatus as they deem necessary in the streets, bat if these liabilities are 
to be thrown upon the Vestry, it will be ray dutj- to draw the attention of 
the Vestry to the question. It is no light matter to engage in lawsuLts viiii 
these companies, when one of them can spend /100.000 in law. and then 
pay 10 per cent, to its shareholders out of the annual revenue. 

MAINTAINING MACADAM ROADS IN LIVERPOOL.* 

On the subject of pavement in cities of the Continent of Europe 
and Great Britain, Mr. Clement Dunscombe, City Engineer of Liver- 
pool, writes : 

In the urea referred to there are innumerable descriptions of paventents, 
some goo<I and »ume bad, and in many of the large cities and towns the 
same remark applies. Rome of these cities and towns are, as a whole, 
extremely well paved, but in no city or town v& Oie pavement liud down so 
thoroughly well constructed, so durable, and so sanitary as in Liverpool ; 
and what, to some, may appear extravagant in the methods here pursued 
can bo proved by demonstration to be the most economical over a series of 
years. The cost of the maintenance of the carriageway pavements and 
£ootwa>'5 in London is nominal, and a large proportion of the amount ex* 
pendcd under this head is due to the retention of macadam roads, which 
arc maintained as such owing tu the exigencies due to local circnmstanoefi. 
The low cost of maintenance is obtained by laying dowa the pavements in 
the best pos.sih}e manner, and making all repairs at once when needed, M 
that tbe pavements are always in a supcrim* conditum, and the cost of main- 
tenance is reduced thereby to a minimum. 



THE CARE OF PAVEMENTS.f 

Professor J. S. Newberry also gives some good advice in a 
paper on "The Street Pavements of New York," published in the 
School of Mines Quarterly for July, in which he clearly points out 
what is so little appreciated here, that even the best pavements 
require constant and prompt attention, saying : 

In a recent visit to Washington I found some of the streets in a bsd 
condition. Even un Fourteenth Street, in front of the Trea-sury building, 
the asphalt pavement i:i ftill of hole«, and the condition of thig great 
thoroughfare has led to an opinion which 1 found quite prevalent, that 
asphalt was only adapted to streets where trai&c was not great and the 

*XV. 485. f XX, X55. 
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■nhicles were lighL This is a mistake, however. There is oo street in 
Amehfea, or elsewhere in the world, that h:is as much traffic as Cheapside. 
London, and amooK the vehicles which pass through it ore omnibuses, 
loaded vnth pa<i3«ngcrs inside and on top, carts of all descriptions, and. 
heaviest of all, the trucks of tha great brewers. wiOi thoir cnortrious horses 
and Ions of ale and porter. Ami yet Chea|JsiJc is paved with asphalt, and 
is QA smooth as a house-floor. The secret of its perfection is the thorough 
manner in which the pavement is laid and the incessant care given to it. 
In nothing is the axiom truer than In the as^phalt pavementA, " that a stitch 
in time saves nine." The materia! ha.<i little hardness, and if from irregular 
settling of the road-bed or local violence a break occurs, the passing wheehi 
rapidly shear off the sides of the hole, and it soon assumes formidable 
dimensions. In L<3ndon this is pre%'ented by constant watchfulness ; per- 
sons are employed to traverse the street with a light repairing outtit. and 
wherever a defect is observed, this is patched at once, and so effectually 
that the spot cannot be disttuguishcd. The contractors who lay the pave- 
nurnts agree to keep them in order for fifteen years, at a price which does 
Dot average more than a few cents a square yard. 

Onr people seem to think that no pavement is a good one unless when 
Mice laid it mil for ever take care of itself ; but there is no such pavement. 
Even our rough stone roadways would pay excellent interest on the expen- 
diture necessary for constant inspection and repairs promptly made when 
needed. 

Such articles as these, and others like tliat of Clemens Herschel 
on "The Science of Road Making," should go far to direct this 
awakened public interest into intelligent and effective lines of actioD 
and insure, for insunce, that the $3,000,000 recently appropriated 
for improving the pavements of New York City shall be expended 
to the best possible advantage. Such an object-lesson to the rest 
of the country as a well-paved metropolis could not fail to be of 
incalculable value, and it is earnestly to be hoped that the oppor- 
lunity now presented lo teach this Iciison may not be lost through 
the ignorance or indifference of any one in authority. 

We do not believe that it wiii be, and we find our strongest 
xeasoo for this belief in what certainly seems to be an aroused and 
enlightened public sentiment in favor of good pavement and plenty 
of JL 

CLEANINO PAVEMENTS IN THE CITV OK LONDON.* 

From the last report of Mr. William Haywood, Engineer of the 
city, which, it must be remembered, is a small portion only of the 
great metropolis, wc gather some interesting items as to the pres- 
ent ideas of the English engineers on pavements. 

The carriageways on portions of three streets have been laid 
with Fa/ de Trovers compressed asphalt. Another street which had 
been paved with Hcnson's wood pavement was also relaid in the 
same asphalt, the wood having become in bad condition. 
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Four str«t5 had been laid with Limmer cempresstd atphaJt Two 
others which had been paved with wood, and were in bad condltioa, 
were also relaid with Liramer asphalt. 

W4Md pavement was renewed in three streets and parts of 
streets. 

CraniU was used in two streets, but the "relaying of streets 
with granite diminishes yearly, wood and asphalt (principally the 
latter) gradually being substituted for granite in the city." 

Yot /aohvays Val de Travers compressed asphalt was ased in 
four streets. Limmer asphalt in six streets, and stone in five streets. 

'Ihe whole of the carriageways are swept oate daily, the miin 
thoroughfares, in \vet weather, swept a second time during the 
day. 

In addition to the general cleansing of the whole surface, the 
street orderly sytlem was in operation on the carriagewa)rs of all the 
main thoroughfares, about 150 boys being employed for that pur- 
pose. The great advantage of this street orderly system is most 
apparent in wet weather, the thoroughfares where they are employed 
being at such times in a much greater state of cleanliness than they 
are elsewhere. 

The W0rk of cUansing the main thoroughfares often begins as 
early as two, three or four o'clock in the morning. The street 
orderlies then take up the work at about 7.3c a. m., and cease work 
at ahout 4.30 p. m.; late in the evening, when the weather permits^ 
or the condition of the surface renders it necessary, the carriage* 
way pavements are washed. The cleansing ot the carriageways in 
the main streets Is, therefore, almost continuously going on. 

"Wi^ quantity of water used during the year 18S6 for washing 
the streets and courts was about 2^247,790 gallons. The number of 
nights when the water was used was 83. 

'X\\^ footway pavements are swept by the Commission whenever 
it is necessary, and in wet weather those In the main thoroughfares 
are cleansed with squeegees during the day. It is a statutory obli- 
gation on the part of the occupiers of property to keep the foot- 
ways clean in front of thetr premises, an obligation but little attended 
to by the inhabitants In any part of the city. 

'i'he courts and alleys inhabited by the poorer classes were 
washed with jet and hose twice a week between May and the end of 
October. A very few places are washed nightly throughout the 
year for special reasons. 

The street orderlies and scavengers have for some years been 
occupied at times in strenn'ng sand and gravel upon the streett which 
have the greatest traffic. The average quantity so strewn during 
the list three years has been about 650 cubic yards, and the ten- 
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dency is for it to increase. The extra work in removing this quan- 
tity of material when converted into mud is, in some states of the 
weather, very great indeed, especially from wood pavements. This 
circumstance also adds to the difficulty of keeping the streets clean, 
as well as to the cost of cleansing. 

The engineer complains of the trouble arising from the collec- 
tion of house refuse, owing to the abuse of the privilege allowed of 
placing their dust and refuse on the footways in receptacles of 
insufbcient size, or with none at all. 




NOTES. 



KXPERIENCE WITH ASPHALT AND OTHBR PAVKUENTS IN THK CITT 

or LONDON.* 

Continuing our account of experience in England, we come next 
to a scries of reports on the pavements in the "City of London' 
proper, where the travel is probably more per unit of width than in 
any other city in the world. We are indebted for the information to 
William Haywood, Esq., Engineer and Surveyor to the Commission- 
ers of Sewers of the city, and the reports date from 1886 back to 
1853. The first 7i'Ooii J>at'eme«t seems to have been laid there in 1839- 
One laid in 1843 upto 1853 had had two renewals, making thcaverage 
total cost (including ^\d. per annum for repaint) to be ix. i id, per 
year. Granite for the same time cost ^\<i. total per year. To the cost 
above for wood should be added about \\it for sanding to prevent 
slipperiness. The duration of granite in this statement is taken at 
twenty-five years. 

The practice is to lay the new granite in the streets carrying the 
heaviest traffic, then after a cenain amount of wear to remove it, 
redress it as required, and lay in second-class streets, and, finally, 
after a second removal, it is placed in streets with least traffic on 
them. The dressings are used in macadam, and finally the worn-out 
stones take the same course. 

Statistics arc given of a granite pavement on London Bridge< 
where it lasted twelve years under this enormous traffic before 
renewal. The stones, originally 9 inches deep and 6 wide, had worn 
down an average of 2 inches. The cost per year was \\ds for 
maintenance and ir. io}(/. for laying, or 2f. yl per year. 

In the Poultry, another very busy street, the wear in sii years 
was i^ inches. 

From a table given we team that the first squared granite bineks 
were laid down in iSaS and were not renewed for from sixteen to 
twenty-five years. These were 6 inches square by 9 inches deep. 
The 3 and 4 inch granite cubes were introduced in 1844, and bore 
the very heavy traffic of Chcapside and similar streets for seven 10 
nine years before relaying, many of the blocks being still fit for use. 




Up to 185], of at wood pavements, the time down before renewal 
Tan from twenty-three months up to eight and one-half years, the 
larger number lasting less than four years. 

There are about 51 miles of public ways in the "city." cx)n- 
taining 441,250 square yards of carriageway and over 300,000 square 
yards footway, 
I The next report, in the scries dates 1870, and contains an account 

of a pavement called ^^ McDonneiVs Patent Atfamantean," composed 
of broken stones not over 3 inches in diameter imbedded in asphalt, 
and laid in blocks iSxis inches and 6 inches deep, with }-inch joints 
■. filled with asphalt. 

' An interesting case is reported where suit was brought by the 

owner of a building against the Commissioners for damages caused 
by raising the ,^rade of the street so tliat he had to use steps to go 
down to his property. The case was decided on final appeal in 
favor of the Commissioners, on the ground that it was done in the 
interest of public traffic. 
I The report states that since 1867 the Commission has removed 

All dust, ashes and trade refuse. 

The street "jrJer/y" system, and erection of iron bins along the 
sidewalks for the reception of the manure collected, was begun at that 
time and has been continued to the present. 

The average amount of material removed per week, not includ- 
ing snow, was 973J loads. 

The usual requirements as to maintename are as follows : In the 
case of asphalt pavements, the contractors for the pavement when new 
agree to maintain it in good repair for two years without cost to the 
city, and after this for fifteen years more at a price per square yard 
per annum named at the time of bidding and based on the total area 
paved. The pavement to be in good condition (to the satisfaction 
of the engineer) at the end of seventeen years, and to weigh at that 
time not less than a given amount per square yard. 

For wood pavements the agreement is entirely similar except the 
provision as to weight. 

The report of 1871 mentions the first laying of granite blocks 
with wide joints, and filling with small pebbles, and a composition 
of pitch and creosote oil poured hot. 

Observations made that year show that there were fewer /a/Zf of 
horses from slipping on pavements of compressed asphalt than on the 
ordinary granite pavement. 

Experiments were made that year on melting snow from the 
streets by steam and gas. 

On account of disturbance of the streets for laying pipes of 
various kinds subways are pointed out as the only remedy. They 
were then in use in four streets. 
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It is interesting to notice in all the reports thus far, frequent 
mention of street widenlngs, which have done so much towards 
relieving t!ie street traffic during recent years. 

In 1872 mention is made of the /aiivre of a pavement (onsiittng 
of blocks ef compressed asphalt laid on concrete and grouted with 
bitumen. These were 13X6J inches and zj inches deep. Much 
consideration was given to asphalt pavements this year. 

The first specimen of the regular Nkhoison UH>od p^^ementvns 
laid also, and as asphalt was considered unsuitable for grades steeper 
than one in sixty, wood is suggested as a possible substitute in such 
localities, taking the place of the asphalt. 

Complaint is still made of the disturbance of the streets for 
laying of pipes. 

In 1873, the Adamantean pavemrnt laid three years before, is 
reported upon. It showed serious wear at the end of one year, at 
the end of eighteen months received extensive repairs, and in two 
years was so bad that further payments upon it were withheld. 

A pavement of Trinidad bitumen, broken stone, chalk, etc., laid 
hot, was proven to be a failure; also, one consisting of a mixture of 
certain oils, caustic lime, pitch, sawdust, etc. 

A pm^emeni cf compressed asphalt from Seyssel rock (Socifcti 
Francaise des Asphalte). also from Montrotier asphalt, proved 
enduring. 

Experiments also showed that such pavements would not aid 
in spreading fire. 

Patent wood pavements of various kinds began to be experi- 
mented with. 

A footway of Portland cement laid under pressure was also put 
down. 

Seven street-sweeping machines are reported in use. 
The washing down of streets paved with asphalt begun in 1866, 
and was still under trial as an experiment. 

It would seem from a statement made here that the city retains 
full control of the subways under the streets. 

More streets were torn up for pipes of the Gas Company and 
Hydraulic Pressure Company. 

Conflicts of authority are noted between the Commission and 
Metropolitan Board of Works as to control of certain streets, etc. 

A separate report was made thi.syear on asphalt pavements. The 
tests of thickness by pieces cut out, weighed for compressed asphalt 
from about 164 to 22 pounds per square foot; the original thickness 
being about 2 to 2\ inches and reduced thickness iV to j of an inch 
less. It would seem to indicate less care in compression in some 
cases than in others. 
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In 1874 a patent " asphalt " pavement, consisting of tar, cement, 
«and, and sawdust, laid 2^ inches thick, while hot, under a pressure 
of 112 pounds per square inch, on concrete foundation, was tried, 
and taken up in two months. 

Another, called a metallic asphalt, consisting of blocks 2x2 feet 
and 4 inches thick, made up of manufactured "asphalt" and burnt 
ballast, also failed in the same time. 

This year the " Court of Common Council " resolved, " That in 
their opinion tramways in the 'City' of London will occasion greater 
inconvenience to the general public and to the traffic within the city 
than they will conduce to the convenience of the public." 

Comparative Advantages of Wood and Asfhalt. — A special report 
made this year on asphalt and wood pavements gives conclusions as 
follows: Asphalt is less noisy than granite and wood less than 
asphalt. Asphalt needs close attention to repairs or is speedily 
knocked to pieces. Wood is in time unequally worn, and causes 
more jolting and noise than when new; disturbing those inside of 
carriages, however, the most. Large blocks with wide joints wear 
more unequally than small blocks with close joints. Asphalt is 
smoother, cleaner, and drier. Water remains longer on wood and 
dirt remains in the joints. The smell mentioned in connection with 
wood has caui-cd no complaints, and, on the contrary, people living 
on line of streets paved with it are anxious to have it continued. 
Asphalt is most pleasing to the eye, and, on the whole, most pleas- 
ant to travel upon. Roth should be kept perfectly clean, but this 
is most difficult with wood. Washing is the best method for all 
pavements. This makes asphalt slippery, but does not a£Fect wood. 
One can be laid about as fast as the other. In good weather 125 to 
119 yards laid per day. Asphalt is easily repaired and wood less 
so, and not so permanently. 

Astoj////>rr/>r«i, it was found in Paris that i horse in 1,308 slipped 
on granite, and one in 1,409 on asphalt. An extended series of obser- 
vations for fifty days in London, with weather mostly dry and cold, 
the asphalt sanded, when wet, gave one fall for each horse traveling 
191 miles on asphalt and 330 on wood. On wet days this became 
respectively 193 and 432 miles. The complete falls were in the 
ratio of about 1 wood to 4 asphalt. The wood gives more chance 
to the horse to save himself, while a small quantity of mud makes 
asphalt very slippery. It is more difficult for the same reason for a 
horse to get up from the latter. 

Wood, on the contrary, seems to be more slippery when frost 
and snow prevail. It is not so safe at ordinary times to drive fast 
on asphalt as on wood ; and a horse can be stopped quicker on the 
latter, except in frost. 



Compressed asphalt in all cases proved mure durable than other 
asphalts. The opinion is expressed that no asphalt will last more 
than four to six years without much repairs, and that their entire 
surface must be renewed in from six to ten years. The cost reported 
on eight compressed asphalts at the date of the report for whole 
cost and maintenance for the seventeen-year term was, per year, 
from i^r. ^^tf. to 3s, 4|</., the average being ij-. SJ. 

At the same date wood pavrmffits were reported, under a heavy 
trafhc, as lasting nine to eleven atid one-quarter years, the total sur- 
face having been relaid at least once, and additional blocks inserted 
from time to time, the mean total cost per annum being 3S. •j\d. for 
those under heaviest traffic and 2s. 4ji/. for lighter traffia 

In 1875 Ludgate Circus was completed, giving a diameter of 
160 feet, and greatly relieving the consequent traffic at that point. 

A large number of patent wood pavements laid down for experi- 
ment, replacing granite blocks. 

Clcansiftg of the footways begun by the Commission in 1873 was 
continued, and a method of sprinkling streets by means of perfo- 
rated pipes laid along the curbs put in operation as an experiment. 

The sHpperineis of asphalt had become a subject of complaint, 
and sand recommended as a remedy, sparingly used. 

In 1876 the granite sets with "asphalt " joints, laid three years 
before, were found to be in very bad condition, as it was impracti' 
cable to remove blocks for repairs without considerable expense, the 
smallest repair requiring a boiler and special heating apparatus. 
The pavement was a noisy one also. 

The apparatus for remtnnng snow by melting was used, and the 
cost of melting a cubic yard found to be 11 \J., iga feet of gas melt- 
ing one yard. Salt was then used, and then forced towards the gul- 
lies by hand labor. 

This year another patent apparatus for washing streets from 
pipes along the centre was put in place for trial. 

A number of new "resting-places," or refuges for pedestrians 
in crossing public streets, were constructed. This very desirable 
improvement is worthy of imitation in many of our crowded 
cities. 

In 1887 another of the patent pavements, called " Barneit's 
iron asphalt" proved a failure, and the company threw up its con- 
tracts for maintenance. 

The compressed asphalt seemed steadily growing in favor, and 
also certain styles of wood. 

This year 1^ pavement of bUnks c imposed of clay highly tompiesitd 
and hard-burned was laid. The blocks were 3^x8 inches and 6 
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inches deep, weighing 12 pounds. 



These were 

rith ballast. 



laid on "ordinary 
The removal of 



ballast," with ^inch joints filled v 
granite block pavements continued. 

The use oj salt on the streets for removing snow ("coupled, 
with quick and careful sweeping so soon as the salt has done its 

• work ") was continued as the most effective means. 
In 1879 Daviion'i patent iron and asphalt pavement was laid, 
consisting of iron frames with projecting iron studs, set in mastic 
asphalt on a concrete foundation. A similar one with lead disks 
proved a failure in three months. Up to this date thirteen kinds 
of asphalt pavements and eleven of wood had been laid, so that 
nearly every portion of the great arterial thoroughfares were 
paved with one of these. 

In 1880 the iron and asphalt pavement and one of the mastic 
asphalts proved failures, also a " noiseless granite " pavement laid 
on felt, etc. 

This year was laid a sidewalk pavement consisting of slabs 
made of pulverized granite sifted to the fineness of sand, mixed 
with Ponland cement and water, and after setting, dipped in a sili- 
cate of soda. A nuisance of steam discharged into sewers, and 
escaping into streets, etc., was abated by the Commission forcing 
■ the construction of a special sewer by the offenders. 

In 1S80 another subway for pipes, etc., was constructed by 
parlies owning property un each side of a newly-opened street. A 
specimen of the so-called granolithic pavement, made of crushed 
granite and lime or cement, was laid. Wood and asphalt had now 
almost entirely replaced granite in the main thoroughfares and many 
of the minor streets, asphalt predominating, 'I'hree more *' resting- 
H places" were introduced. 

f The construction of subways was again forcibly urged as the 

only means by which to prevent tearing up of the streets. 

»In 1882 the washing 0/ streets by a hose and jets having been 
in use two years was reported upon favorably. In the same year a 
special report gives the annual tost $/ maintenance only of various 
pavements as follows : 

The average for 16 of Val de Travers compressed asphalt was 
ij. per yard ; of 7 Limmer compressed asphalt, ^\d.\ of 5 Societe 
Fran';ais dcs Asphaltd-'s compressed asphalt, i\d.\ of 9 improved 
wood, l^\d.\ of 18 of all kinds of wood, i.%\d.\ and of 5 granite 
block, 5}^. 

In 1883, the reports states that "the most favorable period for 
using water (for cleansing streets) is when the surfaces of the wood 
and asphalt are in a moist and greasy condition," the mud being then 
most easily removed. Street washing was done on 187 nights. 
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In 1SS4 th« so-caHed International pavement^ consistiDg of large 
blocks of asphaltuni and crushed limestone, highly compressed, and 
laid on a concrete foundation, of which a specimen was laid three 
years before, proved a failure. The Asphaltic Wood Pavement Com- 
pany also failed. The large amount of sand required jn the as/AaH 
pavements and the removal of the mud formcti is reported as 
requiring 50 per crnt. more laborers to care for the streets. 

in 1885 complaints were made of smeil Ax\sm^ /ram a tcvi^ 
pavement. The street was one on which the sun rarely shines, and 
not being well adapted for wood it was replaced by asphalt. The 
Hcnson Wood Paving Company failed. 

In 1SS6 the engineer reports all the wocd pavement companies as 
either bankrupts or as having failed to fuliill their contracts but 
three. 

This ends the lists of reports received to the present time. 
There are many other matters treated in them ; and being the sum- 
mary of the experience of such a dense population, the results are 
especially valuable to city engineers everywhere. 

TRAFFIC IN PARIS.* 

With a view to testing the comparative durability of pavement 
in Paris, statistics have been prepared showing the number of 
vehicles and horses passing every twenty-four hours through the 
principal streets of Paris. Every twenty-four hours there pass 
through the Rue de Rivoli, 33,333 vehicles and 43,035 horses; 
Avenue de I'Opera, 39,460 vehicles; Boulevard Sebastopol, 46,318; 
Boulevard des Italiens, 30,125; Boulevard des Madeleme, 17,534; 
Place de TEtoile, 18,311; Rue de Pont-Neuf, 30,082; Rue Lafay- 
ette, 13,210. 

OBSERVATIONS ON STREET TRAFFIC AND STREET PAVEUeKT&f 

A paper of much interest was read by Captain F. V. Greene of 
the U. S. Engineers, at the meeting of the American Society ol 
Civil Engineers in this city on December 16, 1&85. Under the 
title "An account of Some Observations of Street Traffic," it gave 
the results of very extended observations on the street traffic in the 
United States, with reference to weight of vehicles and loads, char- 
acter of pavements, width of streets, etc. These obser\-ations were 
made by a corps of observers in ten cities, who reported to Captain 
Greene. The cities were New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Buffalo, Louisville and Omaha, and included 
notes on thirty-six streets. 
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The observations were made between 7 a. m. and 2 e. m., on 
six consecutive days at each place. They were first recorded by 
one or more obser\'ers by the punch and '• trip-slip " method in use 
by car conductors, slips of difftrent colors being used for vehicles of 
different tonnage. A summary of each hour's observations was then 
transferred lo a daily report made on a printed form. These were 
then sent to the author by whom the computation of total tonnage, 
'UiDDaji^e by vehicle, and tonnage per foot of width were made. The 
accidents to horses were also observed and recorded in three classes 
— viz., falls on knees, falls on haunches, and complete falls. Record 
was also made of the width and grade of the street, state of the 
weather, temperature of the air, average speed of the vehicles and 
length of street on which accidents were observed and recorded. 
On the back of the printed form of report full instructions were 
given for the observers, especially in regard to the weight of di/Ter- 
«nt kinds of vehicles, and every precaution was taken to have the 
observations made on a unifonn system, and to eliminate the per- 
sonal equation of the observer and leave as Utile as possible to his 
judgment. 

Kach day's report was subscribed and sworn toby the observers 
before a notary public ; these reports were submitted to the members 
of the society present for their examination. The pavements on 
the streets observed were of granite, asphalt and wood. In compiling 
the results as to traffic the standard for comparison was the 
average daily tonnage per foot of width. This was found to range 
from 173 tons on Broadway, New York, to seven tons on Olive 
Street in St. Louis. The average weight per vehicle varied from 
,68 ton on Fifth Avenue in New York to a. 08 tons on a part of 
Wabash Avenue in Chicago. Several remarkable instances were 
given of the manner in which smooth asphalt streets have drawn 
the traffic away from stone pavements — the most noticeable instance 
being in St, Louis, where, on Olive Street, paved with granite, the 
daily traffic per foot of width is oidy seven tons, while on Locust 
Street it is 103 tons, the two streets being parallel, adjacent and 
similar in every respect and paved at the same time. Comparison 
was also made with the London observations, showing a very much 
larger traffic (as high as 423 tons on one street) in the latter city, and 
the cause of the dificrencc was stated to be the absence of street 
cars and the large number of cabs and omnibuses thus rendered 
necessary. Reference was also made to the observations of Messrs. 
Deacon and Stayton, in England, on the comparative wear of dif- 
ferent classes of pavement under different amounts of traffic as 
actually observed; and the desirability uf keeping such records by 
municipal engineers in this country was pointed out. 
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In regard to accidents, the standard for comparison was the 
distance traveled befgre an accident occurred. This was obtaiacd 
by multiplying the distance over which the observations were 
recorded by the number of horses, and dividing the product by the 
number of accidents. The general result was : on asphalt, 583 
miles ; granite, 413 miles ; wood 273 miles. There were only thrte 
sets of observations on wood, and hence as to this class of pavement 
the resuhs are inconclusive. As to granite and asphalt, the large 
number of observations (over Soo,ooo horses and 81,000 miles 
traveled) justified the conclusion that fewer accidents occur cm 
asphalt than on granite. This agreed with the result of similar 
observations in London, although in the latter city, from local 
causes, the accidents on each class of pavements were about three 
times as numerous as in the cities observed in America. In classi- 
fying the accidents it was found that the falls on knees were much 
more numerous on granite pavements than on asphalt. The cause 
of this was pointed out, the granite blocks being too wide (about 
5 inches instead of 3) to afford a proper footing for the horses ; and 
thcfallson haunches on asphalt being ductosudden pulling up and 
turning of the horses as noted in nearly every case in the reports. 

From Capt. Greene's tables it is evident that the heaviest traffic, 
both in this country and in Europe, seeks the asphalt pavement in 
preference to either granite or wood ; and although there are as yet 
no trustworthy statistics regarding first cost and maintenance, Capt 
Greene favors asphalt as the universal pavement. 

IRON WHEELWAVS IN NEW YORK STREETS.* 

General Roy Stone, who was for some time General Inspector 
of Street Pavements when General John Newton was Commissioner 
ot Public Works in New York City, urges that a pair of steel rails 13 
inches wide be laid for wagon tracks on one or more of our heavy 
trucking streets ; the rails to be grooved and corrugated to prevent 
slipping. 

The plan of providing a smooth surface for the wheels of ve* 
litcles is not entirely new ; it was used at Pompeii, and is stUl la 
general use in Northern Italy, where two parallel Hues of granite 
slabs, 24 inches wide, are laitl 28 inches apart. In England Mr. 
Walker laid two lines of granite tramways, on Commercial Road, 
London, many years ago, of stones 16 inches wide, 12 inches thick 
and 5 or 6 feet long, and the same arrangement was to be found in 
Liverpool until within seven or eight years. It is now thought bet- 
ter to make all of the street pavement smooth enough to permit its 
legitimate use as a roadway, and it is doubtful if any granite tram- 
ways are now to be found in any of the larger English cities. 

•Ed. XX, 85. 
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If we can never emancipate our chief city from the ignorant 
influences that prescribed the noisy granite pavement for Fifth 
Avenue, which disgraces that street, General Stone's project might 
be adopted as a makeshift. It seems high time, however, that the 
provincialism which has characterized the views of its citizens as to 
pavements should be cast aside, and thai they should unite in an 
cffun to have New York at least as wcli paved as other cities of 
approximate wealth and importance. There is no street in New 
York with a third of the vehicular traffic of Cheapside, I^ondon. yet 
that has been paved for twelve or fourteen years with compressed 
asphalt. It has no street with much more than half the iraflic of 
ihc Strand, but that thoroughfare has for several years been paved 
with wood. Both of these pavements are nearly noiseless. 

The shameful neglect, against which The Engineerirtg and 
Building Reiord pr^itested, that allowed the small piece of wood 
pavement on Fifth Avenue to go to ruin in the course of four or five 
years, when such pavements on the Strand, in London, last nine 
years, should not be urged as an argument against a pavement that 
would be such a luxury for residence streets of suitable width. 

If we are to be condemned in perpetuity lo noisy granite pave- 
ments the width of the stones should be reduced to three inches, as 
is the practice in England, and the joints, which should he narrowed 
propofiionally, should be thoroughly calked, so that ihey could not 
be depositories for street filth, and the streets could then be better 
cleaned. 

EFFECT OH HEAtTH OF HOISV STREET PAVEMENTS.* 

What are the effects, tf any, upon the health of those constantly 
exposed to it, of the continuous noise and roar of the business 
streets of a great city ? We are not now referring to the mere 
inconvenience which is felt in localities where conversation in an 
ordinary tone of voice is made difficult by the clangor of machinery 
or by the rumble of street traffic, but to the effects produced upon 
an average healthy man by long exposure to such influences as to 
his ability to work and as to his enjoyment of life 

That noise often has a bad effect upon a sick person is well 
known ; the desirability of quiet to permit of restful sleep to the 
weary brain is admitted by all. Even in casc^uf sickness, however, 
there is a great difference between the eiTects produced by a com- 
paratively steady, continuous rumble or roar, such as that of a 
watcr-fati, or of the sea on tiie beach, or even of the ordinary 
passage of vehicles over a stone pavement, and a sudden intermit- 
tent interruption of silence such as is produced by tlie clangor of 
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bells or the passage of a train on the elevated railway. The former, 
by its monotony, may be ac:uatly soothing and lulling in its effects, 
so much so that a person accustomed lo it may at fir^t find it diffi- 
cult to sleep in a place that is absolutely quiet, while the biter 
always cause more or less shock to the person enfeebled hy disease, 
though habit may do much to lesson the perception of tham. 

If continued noise produces any effect on the healthy man it 
must be chiefly, if not entirely, due to the increased concentration 
of attention to what is being said which it makes ncccssar) — to 
increase of strain, in other words. Clerks and accountants employed 
in noisy localities do not seem to find any special difficulty in writ- 
ing, in keeping books, etc., so long as :hey arc in good health, bet 
if tbey come to the office a little beiow p.nr— say with a slight head- 
ache — then they sometimes feel that the noise makes it more di£- 
cuk to add up a long column of figures or in \?ritc an important 
business lettir with clearness and accuracy, that it increases the 
strain on attention to the matter in hand very much as it does ia 
the case of conversation. 

In a previous editorial we have referred to the increasing pre- 
valence of affections of the ner\'ous system omong bustnevs iiieii, 
and it is claimed by some that this is in part due to the almost inces- 
sant noise to which they are exposed. 

As it is not possible to diminish street traffic, the only remedy 
for the evil is to provide a street surface which shall be as little 
resonant as is con.sistent with durability and fafcty. All engineers 
who have ivritten on the subject of street pavements call attention 
to noiselessness as one of the conditions which it is desirable to 
secure, yet it may well be doubled whether in actual practice suffi- 
cient attention is paid to this requirement. 

Certainly there are many streets in New York City, especially 
in those quarters occupied by residcncci of the letter class, which 
have unnecessarily noisy pavements. In this respect Washington is 
much superior to any city In this country, and the work of Its 
Engineer Department in this direction for the last ten years is 
■worthy of special commendation and of imitation elsewhere. 

It is frue that these smooth, noiseless pavements arc not suited 
to the requirements of heavy traffic, being slippery in wet weather, 
and not being sufficiently durable under such circumstance.s to meet 
the rcquirciTienis of a reasonable economy ; but there arc many 
streets in all cities where the traffic is light, and these considerations 
dn not apply. We are not so badly off as Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, with their cobble-stone pavements, but there is plenty of room 
for improvement here, and we believe that public opinion will bo 
strongly in favor of the man or men who set to work lo bring this 
improvement about. 
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PIKST COST AND HAINTENANCB.* 

Cedar-block pavement costs in Milwaukee, laid on boards, Ss 
cents per square yard. In St. Fajl. crcosoicd and laid after the 
English method, $3.40. In London, Ent{lan<), the treaiin^ of the 
blocks by chemicals cost $3.50 to $4 S3 per yard, and cost of main- 
lenancceach year so percent, of cost. In Leavenworth and Kan- 
sas City, on six inches of concreie, the Gist cost is $2.30 to $2.63 
with an average life of the blocks of four to six years, when the 
blocks can be renewed on the old base. 

In Omaha, Colorado sandstone pavement costs $2.61 to S2.67 
for blocks eight inches deep on eight inches of S3nd, an. I Sioux 
Falls granite $2.53 on sand a-^d $^09 on broken stone and sand 
foundation. Asphalt on a 6-inch concrete base cost $2.98, with a 
money guarantee to keep it in perfect order for five years. 

In Washington granite cost, m iS8^, $2.50 to $2.65. 

In Sl Joseph, the cost for asphalt, with the five years'guarantec, 
was $2.63 in 1886. 

In Topeka the estimate is $3, which would include grading of 
about nine inches of the street. 

[ TESTS or DURABIUTY.f 

ft may not be amiss here to recall the experiments so carefully 
made nme years ago in St. Louis. These consisted in rolling a two- 
wheeled cart forward end back over two strips of the pavement 10 
be tested which were each 22 inches wide. The tires were rach 2^ 
inches wide, and Ir^aded to Sco pounds per inch, or two tons total 
load. The heaviest traffic in St. Louis was 75 tons perday per fool of 
width, b-Jt the average for business streets was 35 tons. Kstimnting 
the effect of horses' hoofs at one third of this, 50 tons per fooi was 
taken as a standard. The total number of revolutions shown by 
the counter attached to the prope'ling crank corresponds to the 
total number of double trips (across the samples and back) borne by 
specimens : 

U R = number of such revolutions, or 2 R = number of 
trips, 
L = total load in tons on machine. 
W = sum of widths of the two samples tested 
inches, 
2 R y L 



W 
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- • W 
recta that the specimen has borne. 




= total tons carried per inch of width of specimen, 

5J = tons per day per inch width on the streets. 

X L 

-;. (I =1 the number of days equivalent wear on t 
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The samples were weighed before and after testing, and under 
this load of 8do pounds per inch width of tire, borne for a period 
equal to eight years and six months on the streets, and 2} years of 
about 403 pounds per inch, the total atirasion of the fire-brick pave* 
raent was g per cent, of its weight, or a dejith of J inch. The 
asphaltum block pavement wore under same traffic 14 per cent, but 
the bricks in the pavement tested wtrre about one-half of them 
broken and but one of the asphaltum blocks. Granite blocks after 
a test equal to eight years and seven months traffic had won 
scarcely appreciably, while limestone had lost 10 per cent., and in 
actual traffic would have lost still more by action of the rlemcnts. 
As a result of all the tests granite blocks were chosen for use on all 
streets having heavy traffic. 

These tests seem to bear out the claims that are made in favor 
of brick pavements for light traffic. 

PAVEMENTS IN AMERICAN CITIES.* 

Alderman M. S. Chipman, of Waterbury, Conn., has been 
investigating street pavements in other cities with a view to ascer- 
tain the best method for improving the condition of the strectsof 
Waterbury. In November, 18S8, he seat out to various cities circu- 
lars asking information about the methods in vogue. Some of the 
questions were as follows : What kind of street pavements do you 
use? Have you any method of assessing for pavements laid? Il 
the assessment confined to the streets paved ? Is this basis of 
asscsment the cost of the pavement ? How much are horse rail- 
roads assessed if tracks are in streets paved ? 

The following is a tabulated summary, taken from the Morning 
Telegraph of New London, Conn., of the replies received from the 
following cities : Albany, Auburn, Boston, Buffalo, Cambridge, 
Camden, Elmira, Hartford, Hoboken, Holyoke, Lowell, Mertdeo, 
Middletown, New Hedford, New Haven, New London, Newton, 
Norwich, Oswego, Paterson, Pawtucket, Providence, Rochester, 
Springfield, Syracuse, Troy, Utica and Worcester : 

Of twcnty-cijjlit cities where pavements are laid, twoiity-four use stone 
blocks, some use granite excluMvely, while others use sAiid-stuae. gnuiiu 
or trap rock. Five cities utie some asphaJt, either in hUicks or in sheeL In 
seventeen cities the whole cost of paving faUs upon the city at lar^. Id 
eight cities the whole cost of paving is assessed u]»n the abutting prop- 
erly. In throe cities the cost is divided between the abuttiug property and 
the city at large in the proportion of two-thirds to the abutdng property 
and one third upon the city at large, these last named being New Ha%'en, 
Conn.. Oswego, N. Y., and UUca, N. Y. In all coses where the property it 
assessed the assessment is upon the frontage of the property, or approxl- 
inately on the fruntoKe. the location or value of the property not go\'eTTtiog 
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tbc amount at alL The horse railroad companies arc assessed directly, or 
Are required lo pAve in seventeeu dtiee ; arc nul assessed in six, and in the 
others they cither do their own paving or maintain and keep in repnir the 
space between their railR and fmm one and one^holf to two feet outKido ths 
rails. In tn-enty-one cities the cost of pa\-ing is paid from the f^encral tax ; 
four only issue bond* or improvement certificates bcarinR interest. Com- 
paring by States we find that in eight Massachusetts cities, seven use 
^anite blinks, two Rhoile Inland cities use granite blocks. In none of the 
Ma5sachus<-tt<> cities is there any assessment on the abutting property. In 
the six Connecticut cities three use the ^anite blocks. In the six Connec- 
ticut cities five put the whole cofit upon the city at large, while one places 
the cost upon both city and abuttors. In tbc nine New V'ork cities a]l use 
stone blocks. In six the whole cost falls an the abutting property. In two 
the cost is upon both city and abuttors. In one the whole cost falls on the 
city at large. The three New Jersey cities all use stone blocks ; two of 
them place the cost on the abuttors ; one places the cost on the city at 
large. 

PAVEMENTS IM OUAMA.* 

As the object of these articles Is to give the results of cxpcri- 
«nce under all conditions of practice, we shall in the present article 
quote from the experience at Omaha as detailed by Mr. Rosc*ater 
in the report for 1886. As is well known, the temperature ranges 
here are extreme, and therefore most trying on any naaterial used 
for a covering. 

Material Used. — Until 1883 the material used for both curbing 
aod paving was Nebraska limestone. This disintegrates rapidly 
under the action of frost, and was also high in price owing to lack 
of competition. 

Colorado sandstone is much better, and the larger part of the 
curbing now in use is of this material. To prevent a monopoly, 
however, Mankato Umes^tone and Berca sandstone are admitted, but 
they are softer and not so durable. 

The result of competition has, however, been a reduction in 
price in the Colorado sandstone of at least 16 per cent. 

Up to 1882 but one street had been paved. This had a Telford 
macadam 12 inches deep of Nebraska limestone. It soon wore into 
rats and became covered with mud. In the fall of that year, as the 
result of an investigation in other cities, "stone and sheet-asphaitum " 
were recommended for pavements "on all but steep thoroughfares, 
and upon grades where stone blocks would not afford sufficient foot- 
ing to use macadam." 

Fayment. — The charter provided that street railways were to 
pay for paving within their lines, the city paid for street inleiscc- 
tions, and properly owners for pavements opposite their lots. Funds 
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werR raised on twenty-year bonds at 6 percent, for intcreections 
'I'-he property owners paid in five installments, at respcciivcly siitr 
days, one, two. three, and four years, the amount being at first pakJ 
by " district bonds." I-ater on the time of payment for propertr 
holders was extended to ten annual payments. The majority of th* 
property holders determine on the material to be used. 

A bitter controversy was bruu;(ht about by the acceptance cA i 
bid to lay Sioux Falls stone under proposals calling for granite. Tbc 
courts finally decided that it was a granite. The result has beeu 
tl<at Colorado stone has fallen from $3.49 in 1S84 to ^^2.60 in ig8(>, 
and Sioux Falls stone to Si.co as against $4.35. < -ompetition has 
reduced all rates except that for asphaltum, <;o that wood and stone 
are the most recent favorites. 

Forim of Croii-Ssidon, — Two widely difTerent forms of cro6&- 
seclion have been adopted for streets, depending on whether they 
were provided with slcrm-watcr sewers or not. Where these Att 
provided the ^jutttrs arc shallow, and the centre of the street is 
about at the level of the curbs. 

In other streets a deep, flat, V-shaped gutter is used, and the 
street centre is one to six inches below the curbs. 

Founaa'hns. — As to foundatiom for pavements the experience 
seems to classify them in order of merit as follows : (1) concrete, 
(2) broken stone and sand, and (3) sand. Even in this frigid 
climate a concrete foundation six inches thick seems to be ample lor 
all purpoEe<^. This statement is made with the leservation that the 
concrete shall be put down under competent inspection. No great 
difference in result was found frcm the use of the various sands of 
the neighborhood. 

Asphali. — As to surface material for pavements sheet-asphaltnm 
is given first place for cleanliness, lightness of traction, and non- 
absorbent qualities. It requires snccialistson the other hand for its 
maintenance, and where wind and moisture collect on flat grades it 
rapidly <Ji^integ^atcs. For this reason it is not now used in gutters. 
Along street-car tracks it is absolutely necessary to provide a tooth- 
ing of stone to pievent foimalion of luts. As to resisting a climate 
ranging from 35** Fahr. below zero to izo*" Fahr. above, four years' 
experience decides in its fa%'or. As in all forms of block pavmg 
cracks are developed by extreme cold, but they close up ciosely m 
summer. It does not seem adapted to grades of over five per cenL 

>t<>H<. — Sioux Falls stone is a quartzite, close-grained, non- 
absorbent, and frost-proof. It docs not break as evenly as granite 1 
or sandstone, and as it will probably wear slippery it is recom- 
rocndeJ th5t the blocks be limited to three inches thickness. Ii 
withstands the heaviest traffic 
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Colorado sandstone affords a good footing, and seems to with- 
'stand the elements well, but its durability under wear has not been 
fully tested- Wood can be recommended for its cheapness ; com- 
pared with ihe other materials for Jurability it is no* so good. 

Maintenance. — As to maintenance of paving, the usual difficul* 
ties of a constant breaking and opening of streets for all sorts of 
purposes have been experienced. It is recommended that a price 
he fixed by ordinanrc for each such opening, and that before the 
permit shall issue a deposit be made of funds sufiicicnt to cover the 
price of restoring and keeping the street surface in repair. This 
pncc to be fixed by a contract to be made with some responsible 
man who shall do all such work. 

SUOUin PAVING CONTRACTS BE GUARANTEED.* 

\x\ ordinance was lately introduced in the Conamon Council of 
Cleveland providing that, in all future contracts for paving in that 
city, the contractor should guarantee the durability of his pavement 
for a period of ten ycar^, and agree to keep it in good condition 
during that period and leave it in good condition at its close, the 
guarantee to be secured by the retention of ten per cent, of the con- 
tract piice, which was to be mvested in interest-bearing securities 
mutually satisfactory to the city and contractor. 

'I'his ordinance was referred to a special committee of the Board 
of Tmprovcm;;n'.s, who made a report signed by City Civil Engineer 
Rice, Mayor babcock and Alderman RandelL This report, with 
comments in parallel-column form, as given below, has been some- 
what widely circulated. 



REPORT. 

To the HonOTt^U Board of fm- 

provemtnls : 

GRNTl,K«hN: The attached or- 
dioance. No. 544. on careful in- 
vestigation, does not bear out the 
fair prumiseH on its face. I believe 
the same to be wrong in principle, 
for the rollowidg reasons : To at- 
tempt to group all kinds of pave- 
ments and alt condiLions under one 
rule ift atwurd. 



COUURNTS. 

The city of Philadelphia, June 
13, 1884, adopted an ordinaiicecon- 
taintng the following section : 

"Skci'Iun 1. The Select and 
Comracm Councils of the city of 
Philadelphia do ordain, T hat, for 
the purpose of oblaining profes- 
sional advice on the subject of pav- 
ing the streets of Philadelphia, tho 
Mayor is authorized to obtain from 
three eiigineers,///j//«^K/iAf//_/<7*- 
tkeir knawUii^e and experienct 
of pavements, a wriiica opinion 
and report coDceming itic subject 
of pavemcn^ ia Philadelphia." 
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A distinction should be made 
between pavements laid under the 
city's spccilicatioiis uiid those laid 
under the specifications of a con- 
tractor. A distinction should be 
made between pavements com- 
. posed of materials purchasable in 
'open market and open tu cvnipc- 
titioD, and pavements where the 
purchase of material and compe- 
tition is barred by patente and 
other restrictions. 



It in probable that a ^arantce 
of any number of years would in- 
sure better work for which the 
property would pay, not the con- 
tractor. 



C*OMMENTS. 

One of the recommendatiovt 
contained in the report made bj 
the Committee of Experts is u fol- 
lows : 

"All contracts for pavements 
(excluding raacadam) should coo- 
tain a clause by which the coo- 
tractor guarantees to keep the 
pavement in good repair (or a 
period of not less than five yeus 
from the date of its acceptance bf 
the city, and to insure a compli- 
ance with this guarantee, the city 
should retain ten per centam of iU 
cost until the expiration of the five 
years lenn." 

Report signed by Q. A. GiU- 
more. F. V. Greene, and Edward 
P. North. 

These gentlemen represented 
the highest order of engineering 
talent the United States has y«t 
possessed, and not one of them 
was ever under suspicion of abuse 
of bis professional integrity. Et- 
ery one of them had had long and 
varied experience with street par- 
ing und was recognized as an 
aulhurity in the business. 

As Dcj puvcment is laid tvithout 
the city's approval of the spoctfl- 
cations, all such t^pcciHcations an 
from necessity the city's, as all an 
also the contractor's when he ac- 
cepts them. What distinction is 
gnuranlecing shall be made on ac- 
count of material that may or may 
not be purchasable in unrestricted 
or open market? What has that 
to da with the f.ict that dishonest 
or incompetent contractors may, 
regardless of material, do bad 
work — bad work that a guarantee 
will prevent ? 

This is self-evident, and unlets 
the paragraph carries by implica- 
tion the opinion that property 
owners ought not to pay for what 
th«f get. calls fi^r no comment. 
In such case it is too absurd 
notice. 
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The fact that lili>ck atone pave- 
ments are gcx>d for ten years is 
patent to every observer, and to 
pay an additional amount to rc- 
demonBtrate this fact is not econ 
omj* or wistlgm on the part of the 
city. 

Such Taalts as tbi« class of pavc- 
mcQU poascfts are due to founda- 
tion, not the xrcnr of the material. 

The same necessity for a fuun> 
datimt d(ivs not exist where the 
soil is sand or )p-n%'cl, but tf thiN 
fault is cniisidered vital, and the 
time has. in your upinion, arrived 
for adding costly foundations, it is 
a simple matter. 

In the case of sheet pavementa 
A foundation is a necessity, no 
matter what the character of the 
»iil Is. 

A contractor may do a business 
of tiou.ooo on a capital of $30,000, 
and if you retain 10 per ccnL on 
this luntnint of work dtme, you re- 
tain an amount equal to half his 
capital, or nil or nioi% of his profits 
for the year. This would i^gre- 
gate or retire such a sum in ten 
yaars of active contract w-orlc, as 
to, in all protrnhnity. swamp the 
stronniist paving firm that has ever 
attempted to lay pavements in this 
city. All contractors with moder- 
ate means would be driven frnm 
the field inside of two years, and 
the wuric forced into combinations 
and Imsls. This would do away 
with the small competition we now 
tbave and run up pria^s. In the 
case of contractors who have dune 
work for this city, this 10 per cent. 
wonld amount in one instance to 
the abstraction of $30,000 in four 
years, and in another to the cnor- 
fflous sura of $100,000 in ten years. 

The city authorities have the 

^ power and the remedy of this 

matter in their own hands without 

^Ktbe passage of an ordinance of 

^wtae% ft dubious character. Guar- 
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CUMHIU1T3. 

As no block stone pavement laid 
in the city of Cleveland has lasted 
ten years in good ouditiou, and as 
m<At of it is in wretchedly bad 
condition in less than flvc years, it 
must be patent that the claim 
made cannot be sustained. And 
if a guarantee wil! be the means of 
^'CCuriQg g;rK>d foundations or any- 
thing else, it is entitled to a trial. 

This reference to the opinion of 
the Board is worthy of careful at- 
tention, and the conclusion they 
reach will, it is hoped, bo an- 
nounced before any mure pave- 
racnt is laid ivHhout a foundaiion. 

True ; and contractors laying 
asphalt sheet pavement always ad- 
vocate the best practice known to 
paving construction. 

This consideration for the wel- 
fare of contractors is charitable, 
but is not business. An inspection 
of the pavements of the city does 
not establish a special claim to 
consideration ; particularly so if 
the result is to be still further de- 
pletion of the taxpayers, from 
whom the money is to be token 
for tlie repair of pavements. But 
why not take good bonds to pro- 
tect a guarantee, and so wtpu out 
the hardship so mournfully set 
forth? 



If the power and remedies exist, 
as stated, there must have been 
official delinquency on the part of 
particular offidals. whose duties 
have been seriously neglected, and 
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ontccK may be exacted for all new 
and untried material whenever or 
wherever necessary. Foundrttions 
may be put in whcne\*er or wher- 
ever necessary, and proper steps 
to encourage competition may bo 
taken. 

Respectfully submitted. Walter 
P. Rice. City Civil Engineer; B. D. 
Babcock, Mayor; Frank Randell. 
Alderman. 



COUMSHTS. 
the question of tbc hour is. vrbat 
are they doing about it ? Tbe 
many miles of unevenly settled 
pavements, both old and new. 
found in the streets of Cleveland. 
are positive evidence of the need 
of better foundations for block 
stone pavements, and the legiti- 
mate question is, arc better foun- 
dations to be pro\Tded for in the 
specifications for such work ? 



The practice of requiring the contractor to guarantee the per- 
formance of his work is not uncommon, nearly all the sheet asphalt 
pavements laid in this country have been hid with a guarantee foz 
their repair through a specified term of years, but it docs not seem 
fair to a contractor to require him to make at! repairs without com- 
penRalion, It would be disastrous, for instance, in New York Ciiy 
where so little control is exercised over those who are daily 
permitted for one cause or another to open the streets. The Euro- 
pean practice often is to specify that the contractor shall keep tbe 
pavement in gcod repair for two or three years, free from all charges 
to the Municipality, and for fitteen years after that» at a fixed annusl 
price per square yard, giving to the Municipality at the end of seven- 
teen or eighteen years from its acceptance a pavement as good in 
all respects as when originally laid. Payment per square yard for 
maintenance is not estimated on the surface actually repaired, but 
on the total area paved by the contractor, and the precise amount 
of suijsidence or wear permitted before rep irs are required is care- 
fully spc:cified. Some intilances are given in E. P. North's paper on 
the "Construction and Maintenance of Roads' in the Transactions 
€jf the American Society of Civil Engineers for 1879. 

Any such provision in this country should be modified in favor 
of the contractcr, by making due allowance for the frequent tearing 
up of the streets by plumbers and pipv-line men, a practice which is 
not 50 frequent in European cities as it unfortunately is here. 
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THE REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE OF ROADS." 

From the L. A. W. BitUeUn we abstract from an arlicle^ 
especially written for the National (-ycliKls" Union, some very per- 
tinent remarks on the subject of road repairing and maiiilenance. 
The roads in many parts of our country are a disgrace t^ civiliza- 
tion, and it is nndotibtedly true that an immense saving in money 
would result if their management would be left to the intclligcnl 
direction of educated engineers, instead of the ignorant roadm^stcrs 
who consider a road made when It is heaped up in the middle : 

Although raihvavR may have altered the character of iho traffic on the 
common roads, the actual number of vehicles and amount of jjroduce cor- 
veyed over them is no doubt greater than it ever was. The railways, by 
faciHtating traffic, have greatly increased the resources of llic country, but 
every ton of guods conveyed by railway must first pass over the roads lead- 
ing to or from the place of pnidtiction. 

Economy in Good Raads.^Voz economical and convenient traction, 
roads should be maintained in thoroughly good order This, however, is 
too seldom the caj«, and many roads are kept in such a condJtiou as to be 
a disgrace to the country. 

This IB the more inexcusable as It is a fact well known to all who have 
had experience in the matter, that roads well maintained and kept in good 
order cost less than bad roads. It is plain that if by keeping roads in good 
order, lour horsefl are en.ibled to do the work of five, or tlircc or four (by 
no means an unreasonable scpptisilion). the economy of hor»>c labor and 
wear and tear of vehicles and baracss must lie cfinsidcrable, but economy 
In the actual cost of mainicnancc generally follows as well. Expetiencu 
proves ihat a road with sufficient strength, good surface, and thorough 
drainage can be kept in first-rato order with a much smaller quantity of 
zoaterials than an inferior, ill-kept road requires, and, thouf;h a gieatfr 
amount of manual latior may be necessary, n good road tin the whole is 
generally more cheaply maintained than a bad one, especially when there 
is any considerable amount of traffic. The indirect saving in the cost of 
traction and wear and tear of vehicles and horse», which would result from 
better roads, would probably far exceed any direct saving in expenditure 
on the roads. 

•xvi. 97. By W. H. Whcelor, M. Inst. C. E 
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It i» estimated that the saving in England by improvia^ th« roads (ud 
they are now greatly better than io this country) would be $100,000,000 per 
year. This is on the suppositiuo that three horses would be able to do tl« 
work of four. U is no exaggeration to say that on many of the roads io 
tkit country ime horse would do the work of two were the roads pat in 
condition. The author, referring to English experience, quotes a caw 
where the tolls on a turnpike were insufficient to pay expenses, but by & 
reofganizotion of the labor 8>-stem and the selection of good materials, not 
only was the roadbed so much improved that the loads hauled were 
daubtrd. but the income paid off the debt. 

Supervision. — To accomplish this, however, requires the supervisioa 
of a skilled engineer, and this is the rock on which authorities here are sore 
to come to grief, since ever>' roadma-ster is his own engineer. 

There is do poinC upon which a more decided coincidence of opintoo 

[exists among all those who profess what may now be called the science of 
Toadmaking. than that the first effectual step toward general improvement 
Diusl be the employment of persons of superior ability and experience ai 
superintending sun'eyors. The duties of surveyor demand suitable edoca- 

ItJon and talents, and some skill in the science of an engineer should also bo 
regarded as a valuable qualification, and these quali6catioas mast be fairly 
remunerated. 

In the case of roads in tnwn and suburban districts, these are generally 
under the control of a board having efficient ofHcers, and if the roads are 
not properly kept it cannot be from want of proper machinery to effect tfail 
object. In many of these cases, however, the fact docs not seem to be fully 
realised that efficiency in management means economy in cost, and that 
efficiency and cost are invariably in reverse ratio. 

Vehicifs. — The growing practice of using narrow wheels for vehicles 
carr)*ing heavy loads is vcr)* destructive to the roads, the width of surface 
covered by the narrow wheel not beiug sufficient to beai' the heavy weight 
imposed on it. It has been proved by repeated and careful experiments 
tliat wheels with two-and-a-hitlf-inch tires cause double the wear on a ruad 

ithan those do which have fnur-and-a-balf-inch ttres. On good roads there 
b no great advanti^o in a greater width than four and a half inches. Tel- 
ford's rule was one inch of tire for every 500 weight 00 the wheel. By thia 
A cart weighing with its load two tors would require four-inch tires. The 

tfoUowing proportions have been advised by competent authority : 



Jlo I too on each wheel . , 
to I ton on each wheel. 
I to 1) tons un each wheel 
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Uhas even been recommended by some that all carts weighing over 
600 pounds should be restricted to wheels of not less width tlian four inches. 
and the vehicles dravm by more than three horses should have wheels of 
sot less than six inches. 
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iwls of a large rlismeter also do less harm to B mad Uian small ones. 
Stones will be pushed and moved out of their places by the small fore 
wheels of a wagtin, whereas the larger hind wheels will pass over without 
displacing ihem. l^arge and broad wheels not only do less barm to the 
roajds, but cause le^s draught for the horses. 

Rfquirements of a C&od Road. — A ijcrfcotly good rood should have & 
Brm and nnyicldin^ focndation, good drainage, a hard and compact surface 
free from nil ruts, hollowft, or depressions. The surface neither too flat to 
iJlow water to stand, nor too convex to be taconvenient to the traffic; free 
from loose stones, the fresh material being put on whenever practicable in 
winter in such a manucr as to inconvenience the traffic as Little a;* possible; 
all mud scraped oS the surface as soon as it arises and not left in heaps on 
tbe road, the longitudinal inclinatiun not to be greater than such that a 
horse may trot down hill with a vehicle behind it without danger. 

Foundation. — With the exception of the first and last, all these condi- 
tions may be obtained In our existing highways. The great bulk of the 
roads have been made without any sufficient foundation, and the coating 
of surface maierial is so thin that unless constant and vigilant attention is 
friven, the wheels rapidly cut through tlie crust in wet or frosty weather. 
The rain thus gains a way into the under foundation, and large quantities 
of new mulciial arc required to be put on before the ruad can be restored.. 
It is impossible now to provide these roads with good foundatjoas, but It is 
practicabte, notwithstanding, to convert them by proper mani^ement into 
very good roads. 

Gradients. — In hilly districts it is not possible to rodnce the inclination 
to such a gradient that a horse can safely trot down, but there exist numer* 
ous cases where, at a. comparatively small expenditure, by taking off the 
crcsl of a, hill and filling the hnUow. dangerous portions of roads might be 
improved and convenience of the traffic greatly increased. A gradient 
having a rise of one font in everj* 40 may be considered perfectly Hilfe for a 
bnrse to trot down with a light vehicle. An inclination of one in 30 is too 
steep for convenient traction, and should, if possible, revijr be exceeded. 
The latter gradient is too steep, and is the cause of great inconvenience 
especially in level districts, tt being frequently impossible for a horse to 
take the load that he can well draw along the level road up such an inclin- 
ation. 

Etise of Traction. — The power required to move vehicles along a road 
varies with its conditions. The harder and more level the surface the less 
tractive power is required. On a grjod paved road a force of 33 pounds is 
required to move a ton-, on a wcll-conslmclcd road maintuincct in good 
order, a force equal to 46 pounds, and on an ordinary country rond. fairly 
well kept. 65 pounds is required; whereas, on a badly kept road, with Ioo4se 
surface, the force mounts up to double and even treble the last figure. 

The result of experiments mode on a macadam road by the author 
with a dynamometer attached to a wagon having 3-inch wheels, the total 
load being two tons, showed that on a road repaired with hard gravel picked 
off the land and broken by h.ind. a tr.nctive force varj'ing from 234 
pounds up to 280 pouml.s was required to move the wagon. The same lYfad, 
rcitaired with ^anite broken into cubes to pass through a two and a half 
inch ring, and on which more labor and attention bod been bestowed, 
required exactly half the force, or 112 pounds. 
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Conslruction. — AlthoUKb >t is seldom that Dew roadB fonninK nun 
lines of commuoicatioti have now to be made, yet it is desirable briefly lo 
&tate the metbod of constnictioa adopted by the best roadmaken. 

The plan adopted Ity Tclfurd. tbc greatest road engineer probabtysiiu.x 
the lime of tbc Rumans, was fir&t to level aud drain the site of the p w po s ed 
road, tbcn tu lay upon it a t^olid ])avement of large stones, and on this a 
layer of stones carefully broken so as to pass through a two and a half iacli 
gaogc, and no stone wcinhing more than wx ounces, and o\'er all gravel nr 
other fine material iu suflteient quantity to bide the stones. Great attention 
wa.s paid to the surface until it became thoroughly ftoUdified. and then it 
would stand for several years with a very little repair, one of the roadscan- 
Mructed in this way requiring nothing to bo dono. beyond cleaning the dirt 
ofi, fnr sjx years after its construction. 

Macadam, who earned his reputation more as a converter of tad mads 
into good ones than as a constructor of new roads, differed from Telford in 
hit> system. Instead of the first eoat of rough pitching, he substituted a 
layer of hard stones broken into angular fragments. This was watched, 
and as ruts or inequalities formed they were raked and le\'eled and fresh 
material added until a hard and level surface was obtained. The material 
used for coating was the hardest he could obtain, preference being giTOO 
to granite, greenstone, or basalt. 

The great art in roadmiiking is so to construct the surface that no wet 
can penetrate from the top, and so that the dirt cannot work up from the 
bottom. The foundation must be of such materials as to form a uniform 
and unyielding body. 

Burnt day is dry and porous, and, if well burnt and thickly covered. 
makes a good material, but unless these conditions are complied with, it is 
liable to rapid deterioration. 

With the exception of some of the principal thoroughfares, few roads 
in this country have been formed with a proper foundation. Generally & 
quantity of such raatenal as could most easily be pi-ocured in the neigh 
borhood han been shot down, leveled, and then left to become consolidated' 
by the traffic. This has gradually been worn away by the action of the 
weather and the wear and tear of the traffic, till only a very slight coal- 
ing of hard material remains. In wet and frosty weather the wheels rapidly 
cut through this tbin skin, allowing the water to get below the surface 
level and the mud to work up from below. 

A visible track once made in a road, all the vehicles will follow in the 
same course, each cutting into the road and forming tn-o deep ruts. Tlie 
hardest-pa v-ed road will wear away if the traffic be all kept in one track. 
If drivers would only vary their track a few inches, one set of wheels would 
counteract the effect of the others, and the road remain uninjured. The 
advantages of this is proved by the fact that wherever there is a turn in the 
road, however deep the rutJ may be on the straight part, they disappear at 
the turn, because at the turniug the horaes coming from difTerent directions 
naturally vary their course rouud the comers, and one wheel oblitera'es the 
track of the other. The experience of all roadmen can testify to the fact 
that at these points less material and labor i> required than at any other 
part of the road. 

One matenal point in llie maiutcnance of roads is the transverse form. 
Roads that are too flat hold the water and keep the surface wet. A rood 
that is too round is not only inconvenient for the trafBc. but wears badly. 
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Oq a road tbat is too roand there t« a aecessity for tbe traffic all to foUow 
Jo the same track alung the centre of the road, that lx:Jng- the only part 
where a vehicle can ran upright. The continual tread of the horses' feet 
in one trac!: in the centre »ouii forms a deprcssiuD which holds the water. 
so that such a ruad is not so dry, and wears more unevenly than oue of a 
flatter section in which the trafhc is more evenly distributed over the whole 
width. If the <iurface be allowed to wear into tracks and ruts, the rouod- 
ncft^ will not clear it of water. The best form for the transverse section of 
« road is that of an ellipse, the surface havioK a very small tuclinatinn in 
the middle and a steeper fall at the sides toward tbe gutter. 

Mainiename.^X'a dealing with the ordinary repair of roods they must 
be divided into two classes, the 6rst \K\n% those which have to endure the 
constant and heavy traffic of towns and their immediate neiKhborbood. and 
the second, those subject only to provincial and agricultural Iraflic. 

The attntioa caused by the wheels of the thousands of vehicles which 
pass over town roads, many of them carrying weights of several tons, pro- 
duces an immense amount of wear and tear oiid necessitates frequent and 
expensive repairs. The R^eat advantage and economy of paved surfaces 
in towns need not be dealt with here. Where there is much traffic it is 
impossible to prevent macadamised roada from wearing into dust in sutnmer 
and mud in winter. The thickness of the material, thus converted from the 
hardest known rocks into mud and dust.ha.s been proved to amount to as much 
in one season as 4 inches over the part of the surface exposed t:> the most 
wear and 2 inches over tlie whole surface. The difficulty of replacing this 
material and combining cffectiveoess of repair, with consideration for the 
ers of the road, has been a matter of much discussion. 'I'tic practice of 
ying a thick coating of stone over the road and leaving the traOic lo grind 
I down to a level surface is barbarous to the horses. deslrucUvc to all light 
hides, and wasteful of the stone. To enable broken stone to bond 
igethcrand form an even surface, some substance must be used tbat will 
ow each stone to keep undi.iturbed with its neighbor. Unless some 
liog-in material is supplied, from one-third to onc^lifth of the whole mass 
must be ground down to till up the interstices before the stone can be 
bedded. In the process the angles are rubbed off the stones until their 
Surface becomes rounded, rendering them liable to be constantly loosened. 
On the other hand, all fine material added, especially if it he nut of good 
Bharacter, is liable to work into dust in summer and mud in winter. If the 
BUing material be uf au adhesive character in certain states of the weather 
[t clogs tbe wheels and tends to the clesiruution of the road. After a sharp 
Erost. when the thaw begins, the effect may frcquonlly be seen of the 
material of which the surface is composed combining with the moisture 
hnd horse-dung to work into a sticky paste, which adheres lo the wheels of 
rehicles and dravi's out the stones from the roads. Some roail surveyors 
bave adopted the plan ot mixing the hlling-in material with uvt before it is 
;>)aced on the coating of stone. A road treated in this way if well rolled 
before being u.scd has a surface almost impervious to wet, and, owing to its 
elasticity, of a very enduring character. Granite chips or the screenings 
Df the broken slag are an excellent material for mixing with tar. The heap 
Df material after mixing should be allowed to remain for several days 
before use, otherwise it will be too sticky. 

Constant watering in dry weather and cleansing of the surface Is 
jthcolutely necessar>' to maintain the surface of a macadam road in good 
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condition. The metliod of repair observed by the best road survej'ort h to 
have the roads repaired in winter. The material used is the hardest ud 
toug'hcst to be procured, broken to an even and regulnr s>izc, the fragments 
not lorf^er tban will pass through a two and a half inch ring. The soiface 
is covered with sharp material of the same character as the stone gnjaad 
in a stone •breaker to a kikc known as chips. After the stone and filUogio 
has been evenly spread, the surface is well watered and rolled with a stcan 
roller weighing not mare thnn ten tons. A greater weight than this is apl 
to damage the gas and water pipes. After continual rolling the surface 
becomes thoroughly consohdatcd and even and &t for the traffic. 

Steam rolUtig is in every way better and more economical than horse 
rolling, and that the advantages arising from the use of these rollers Are 
economy, facility of perfect construction, comfort to persons aid bones 
using the rouds, improved surface, diminishing the wear and tear of veht- 
cles, saving of material amounting to as much as 2$ to 50 per cent. 

In Paris the method of repairing mncadamized mads consists in hav- 
ing the stones broken to such a size that no stone weighs more than lire 
ounces. The interstices are filled with sharp sand. After the road is cam. 
pleted it is maintained in order by constant watering and sweeping with a 
machine — the sweeping following the watering, and the surface being made 
thoroughly wet. so that the machine will work easily. This is done early 
in the moniing. before the traffic is about. In warm, dry weather the road 
is frequently watered during the day with hose from stand-pipes, the sur- 
face being only moistened : and not made thoroughly wet. In many towns 
in this country water ts poured on to the surface of a road covered with 
din. so that a sea of mud has to be waded through by persons having to 
cross the road, and their boots become covered with mud on the brightsst 
summer day. The mud soon after dries, and is corned in clouds of dost 
over the goods in the shops and the clothes uf the passengers. 

The repair of country roads is a much easier task than that of town 
roads. The amount of triUTic is so small that vvilh Dtdinary skill, care and 
attention there ought to be no difRciilty in keeping the highways of this 
country in excellent order at a small cost. 

Tbe main points to be observed are : The constant care on the port of 
the roadman never to let his road g«t out of order ; in no case does the M 
proverb, " A stitcli in time saves nine," apply more forcibly than to rosd 
repair ; the use of gnod materials ; proper attention to surface drainage ; 
cleaning the mud off in wet weather ; remo\'ing all loose stones in diy 
weather. 

The roadman should never lose sight of the fact that loose stones are 
annoying to every user of the road, and always more or less dangerous. 

One very essential matter that requires the attention of the roadman 
is the scraping and cleaning the mud arising fr^im the wt.>uring away of Ihe 
materials and the droppings of the horses. It is impossible for the wet to 
evaporate quickly when the surface Is covered with mud. In winter it acts 
lika a wet blanket, preventing the sun and wind from dr>*ing the road, and 
tn summer it causes clouds of dust. A road that has not been scraped will 
remain wet and dirty several days after an adjoining road, which has bad 
the mud removed, has become quite dry. No road sorface can l)e kepi 
hanl. nor can ruts be prevented where mud is allowed to accumulate and 
rerniiin on the road. To prevent mud funning in wet weather the dirt 
should bo removed in summer. It should Ik borne in mind that the sum- 
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3er dust makes winter rand, and that it retiutrcs much IcMt labor tu remove 
dus;! from the roads in summer than the mud in winter. 
At the slides at all ruads m.imtnined in ^ood order a gutter is formed, 
id these Hboald be kept clear and free from ^ohs and weeds. They 
loold always be laid out by a competent person, and suitable outialls 
lade for Lhc water. 

Material. — The chief requttiiUA of a material for repairing roads are, 
it it should nut only be hard, but lough, and that its composition should 
such 9A that it shall not easily be aifcctcd by the weather. For the best 
the fragmenu should be angular and cnbical. so as to bond well 
together, eai-h stone should lit against and Iw wedgc<l compactly up lu its 
UL-ighburb, as in a piece of mi»aic-\vorli. and nu space left for water to pen- 
ilrate. 

The materials osed must, to a certain extent, depend upon the locality, 
It it is far more cconnmical to use good materia), although it has to be 
^bt trom a distance, than inferior local stone procuretl at less cost. Ko 
iol is so efficient and really economical as granite or some of the hard 
tic rocks. Even in first cost it is cheaper than gravel, limestone or 
There is less labor and carting in putting a durable and lusting 
latenal on roads than one that \^ more perishable and requires frequently 
renewing. 

Some of the harder limestotieH and sandstones make fairly good roads, 
dojiip weatlicr in summer thoy moke pleasant roads, but the former 
specially, allliough hard and tough, becomes disintegrated rapidly by frost, 
id both wear into dust in dry weather, and make roads dirty in wet and 
jhuty in dr>- weather. 

The softer kinds of limestone are utterly unfitted far repairmg good 




FHnt gravel makes a clean rood, and if properly attended to give* a 
surface, but not a very even one. If the gravel is pit^ked off the land 
taken from the bed of a river it consists of stone* of diflFcrent degrees of 
dncss which wear unevenly, and all gravel i^ more or less round. Even 
thoroughly liroken there is left one part of the stone which has a rounded 
, Sea shingle and gravel, oonsisting of rounded pebbles, although 
bard, never consolidate. Round gravel is one of the worst and 
ous materials that can be used for roads. If the gravel bt- 
les consolidated in winter it is certain to work loose in the following 
er. The constant tendency of oU stones ha\'ing rounded surfaces is 
TX>U round one another when weight is brought on them, and so work 



The materials to be ovotded are those that arc quickly converted into 

jod or dast and that work loose, .ind preference should be given to thusc 

tat, avoiding these evils, make as even a surface as practicable and seldom 

juire repair. The qnestion of fimt cost, within reasonable limits, need 

. be considered, as the better the material, the less of it is required, and 

le less the labor and carting. 

With regard to the uzc to which the fragments sbotild be broken, 
inions var^* cunstdcrubly. The old rule was that no stone that would not 
through a two and a holf inch gauge should be ustd for the surface 
irs. More recently smaller sizes have been advocated, and the clement 
I .L') a standard advocated. The foUovriog standard has been 
,;od : 
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One-hAlf of the tola] quantity to be of the maximam weight, oae-eigfaft 
of the minimum weight, tbe remiiinder to be composed uf stones varyiag 
between these. 

There is no doubt that Che hard and tough rocks should be broken isto 
smaller frajjments than those that arc softer. For ordinary country- roadi 
the cleaner and more even the size of the stone the better, as there » 
alwa^-s in tin.- road plenty of lof>se material for bedding the new sloiK*. 
The author's experience Leads him to give as his opinion that for the lepatt 
of a main road in nirul districts, where granite or sirailiu- hard material bis 
not been long used, the sixe to pass through a two and one-haU inch gauge 
is not too large. If the fragments are smaller than this they arc &qaee«iyt 
into and lost in the •softer material, their siae not being large eliough to give 
sufficient bearing surface lo withstand the weight of the whecU i.f heav>- 
vehicles. 

After granite has been used for some time and the road has becone 
fairly coated vn\h it. so as to give a good resiiitiDg surface, a size to potf 
through a one and three-quarter inch gauge is sufficiently large to fill op 
the depres.sions. If a smaller size than this is used it will not stand the 
crushing uf Che wheels, and soon 1>econies dust. 

AU Mane should, when practicable, be carted and placed in heaps «i 
the sides of the rood during the summer, when the roads are hard. Th« 
material is then ready as wanted, and there is less wear and tear on the 
road by carting than if it be done in winter. All stones harden byei- 
posure to the weather. Stones that have been Ijnng during the summer io 
heaps will wear lunger than those brought directly fnjra the quarry. 

As far as practicable materials for repairs sliould be placed on the nwdft 
in the early port of u-inter to allow of its being thoroughly bedded mid in- 
corporated with the old material. As a matter uf experience it has bees 
found that stone put on in the early spring, although apparently well 
bedded and set, will work out again much sooner thou that put on b 
November and December. If it is nec«ssar}-, as will sometimes be the 
case, to place the stones nn the road at other times than in winter in ordcf 
to flll up depre.s<dons or to prevent the formation of ruts, the sur£ac« shoold 
be loosened with the pick, the stone evenly spread and covered with rt^d* 
scrapings. If this be carefully done the place so repaired will soon hft- 
come as firm and as level as the rest of the road. Tor repaint of this kind 
only the smallest kind of material sfaotdd be used. Many surveyors keep s 
supply of granite chips porpoaely for the repair of hollows and defective 
places in summer time. 

Catf of Repairs. — It may be taken as a fair estimate for the main 
roads uf this country, excluding the strictly urban portions, that*a mile of 
road will require 40 tons of granite to repair it, and that one man can keep 
in ordfiT four miles of road. Putting the granite at $3.50 {ler ton. and the 
wages $1.35 a day, this, with on allowance for carting, extra labor, and is- 
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'cidcntal expenses, wuuld give Si7S a year as tbe cost per mile. Al'ler a 
road has been thwrauglily wcl! coated with granite, tllc quantity of material 
requircfl will decrease tvmsi<lcrnl)Iy. On the other hand, roads which have 
previously l>een repaired with soft and inferior material will require a larger 
qaantity of material and more labor. 

TUK ADMINISTRATION Of COMMON ROADS IM PRANCE.* 

Under the title " Local Government and County Councils in 
France," M. Waddin^ttm, the French Ambassador at London, has 
some very interesting notes on the a.dininistratiun nf the public ruads 
of France. 

France ts divided into departments, each department into 
arrondissemenls, each arrondissement into cantons, and the admin- 
istration unit is the (aaton, which may be composed of several rural 
parishes, a town and adjacent parishes, or a portion of a city. An 
arrondisiemenl consists of five or six cantons, while the tiepartments^ 
of which there are 86 in France, are generally composed of 35 or 40 
canton.^, but vary from a minimum of 17 tn a maximum of 63, and 
from the Department of the Seine, with nearly 3,000,000 inhabitants, 
to that of Helfort with 80,000. M. H'addtngton compares these 
departments to the English county, and uses the word county in 
speaking of them. 

Throughout France ihe roads are divided into five classes as 
follows : 

T. Routes NationaUs. — These groat highways, which preceded the 
railroads, and parallel tu which the milrouds were generally Kn.>ated, lead 
from Palis towards the frontiers, join large towns like Lyons and Bordeaux, 
or connect the different fortified posts along the frontier. At the beginning 
of the century they were the miiin arteries of traflic through Fronte and 
the only roads kept In good repair. They are new much less used, but are 
Icept in good order and are entirely maintained by the State under tho 
direction of the tngenieurs des Ponts et Chaussees. 

2. Routes Depar/mfHtates.—'VhiiSKi connect the different towns of a 
department with each other and with \h*yx in a ncighburing department. 
They are not quite as broad as the " Routes Nationales," but have mora 
traffic than any other class of roads and are kept in admirable order entirely 
out of the funds of the department, or "county rates," and arc ander the 
direct management of tho " conseH genera/," an elective council of una 
memtier from eaeh canton. 

3. Chemins lie Grande Communuatu/n. — These are almost equivalent 
to those last mentioned and the two are now often completely aniulga- 
maled. The "Routes Departmentalea " were, while maintained out of 
county rates, managed by State engineers, and llie " Chemins " were cod- 
stnicted and maintained portly by cfiunty Hues and partly by contributiMis 
of the different parishes, and managed by county otticials. 

4. Ckemins d' Inlirit Common. — These are countiy roads for local 
circolation of less width and less solid construction than the preceding, and 
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■n mainly maiDtaioeU by parocdiiAl contribntioDx, with the Aid of x-artahle 
anniuU grants from the county. 

5. Chemim Viiinnux Ordinaires.—'^Xixtiiy parodiiAl roads, oonneet" 
iog the villages or hamlets of the parish. They are maintained oat of tbc 
i«$oiirces of the ' ' commune," and under the supervision of the Mayon cf 
the commune, but county officials lend their assistance or advice whs 
r«que6ted, and make plan» for their constroction. to which both the State 
and count>* contribute aid ic the case of the poorer parishes after the 
commune has furnished proof that it is able to niaintmo the road iriwa 
once constructed. 

The construction and maintenance of these road;;, other than the fint 
mentioned, i& monnged by tbe"conKeils generaux." and though in soiae 
instances the »er\'ice is managed by engineers of the " Fonts ct Chauss^et," 
who in that case receive an extra pay from the department, they are, in 
general, in charge of " agents voyers." An " agent voyer en chef " for the 
department, " agents voyers d'arrondissement." and in each canton one or 
two " agents voycn cantonaux." The latter have charge of the "cantos* 
niers," who arc permanently employed, ^»'itb a month's holiday in bar\'e5t 
time, and execute the ciirreDt repaini and maintenance, aided by wiirkinen 
lemporarily employed in case of emergency. 

These " agents voj-ors " now form a very considerable body of higUy* 
trained men, supporting a monthly review which deals with questions of 
interest to them. 

A special budget for the roads of the department is prepared by the 
" age^t voyer en chef " and laid before the "conseil general "each ye«r. 
It is divided into two sections, the first relating to maintenance and the 
second dealing with the reconstmction and improvement of old roads ortbe 
oonstruction of new roods. 

The resources are (i) " Prestations en naluri." (a) " Subventions indos- 
trielles," and (3) Contributions from the county rates. Ever>- taxpayer i* 
bound to furnish for the maintenance of the roads in his parish and vicinity 
three days' labor, called " joumics dc prestation," not only for himself and 
all laborers permanently in his emplo>-ment, but of all horses, donkeys, 
mules, draught oxen, and carts tn his possession, or commute such services 
at a rate cslablished ever^- year ; or the prestations may be converted into 
piece work. 

The ■* subventions industhelles " are levied on the principle that oertata 
industries und manufactures, such as bect-sngar works, distilleries, etc.. 
which cart heav;,' loadK. cause an abnormal wear of the roads, the repairing 
of which cannot be fairly charged to the general taxpayers. The amonnt 
of this subvention, which must always be spent on certain specified roads. 
is arranged with the " agents voyers" under the sanction of the " cooseil 
e^n^al," or, if ,lhc parties cannot agree, the question is referred to tbc 
administrative tribonal of the department, with whom the final decisioa 
lies. 

The old corve, or warning peasants out to work on the roads once or 
twice a year, with the consetiuenoc that the roads were never in good order, 
has long been abolished in France, and the system of continuous mainte- 
nance subnl ituted.bas given that country the best roads of any except Italy, 
where a syntum of continuous maintenance under the charge of permanent 
ofTtcors is also in use. The s>'stcm in this country does not require ctthtf 
description or charactetisation. 
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ROADS AND RO^D-UARING.* 

Tbo progress of civilizaUoo has everywhere bean marked by good 
It mRy even be said to be lari;cly due to them. Ancient Rome was 

only famous for its uwn tuads. Inil it carried the art of road-making into 
all its conqncreU provinces. As its civilization disappeared in the degen- 
eracy of the Dark Agi-s, good roads ceased to exist, and they only reap- 
peared when modem nations began to emerpje from the Middle Ages. It 
is often Kaid that the test of civilization in any country is Uie consumption 
of iron ; but thi.i i.*! true only because railroads arc the chief consumers of 
iron, and they are but one form of roadway. 

It is an undeniable fact, that while the United States has the Unest 
railway system in the world— the most perfectly adapted to the work it has 
to do, and the cheapest in charges for tranaiiortation — yet its roads and its 
city streets are far inferior to those of France, England, Germany, AuHtria 
and Italy. Doubtless, the admirable character of its rajlw'ft>'s is itself the 
cjmse of its bad roads and streets, for the railways .-^erve their purpose so 
well that there is less apparent need of goad carriage roads. All the other 
countries ab<ive named had reached a high degree of civilization before the 
advent of railways, about fifty years ago, whereas, about three-fourths ef 
the present area of the United Sutea have been settled and populated 
during the railway era. The rapid advance in wealth and population of 
the principal countries of Europe during the latter part of the cighteentli 
and early part of the niQCteenth cenlurj- would have been impossible with- 
m oula conespoadiag and simultaneous improvement in the quality of their 
H roads. The still more rapid advance of America iluriBR this century has 
been accomplished chiefly through the instrumentality of railways, and 
these have so thoroughly intersected the country in every direction, bring- 
ing the merchant and manufacturer at one end, and the farmer and miner 
at the other, into such close communication, that the necessity for good 
roads has been overlooked. The opinion is now gaining ground, however, 

■ that notwithstanding the excellent and cheap service of the railways, there 
is a great loss in the unnecessary cost of transportation in hauling merchan- 
dise through the mud to reach the railroad, anti again over rough cobble- 
stones when it leaves the cars at its destination. And iudcpcndcnt of the 
commercial aspect of the question, there is still to be considered the com- 
fort and convenience of those who use roads and streets for pleasure riding 
and driving, and to whom good road surface.-) are absolutely necessary. 
During the last few years there has been a constant increase in the atten- 
tion and thought devoted to the question of nmds both witiiout and within 
cities, and the object of this article is to give briefly such information as to 
the hi.<^tory and present condition of the art of road-niaking as may be 

■ useful in this discussion. 
iioman /{oatts. — The much-quoted Roman roads were, in reality', far 
inferior lo the best roads of modern Europe, and were much more costly. 
Hence they may be dismissed in a few words. They were stone pavemcnbi 
with a very thick c.>ncrete foundation ; or, as described by another writer, 
tbey were " masonry walls laid 011 their sides." The most famous of them 
was the Appian Way, constructed about 313 b. c.from Rome to Capua, and 

H • ut, 145. Abstract of a paper by Captain Francis V. Greene, in Har- 
H^^r'f W/zi/yof August 10, 1889. 
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subscqnently extended to BruDduftium (Brindisi). The (onodxtioD ctxn' 
ststed of one or two courses of lar^e. flat stones, laid in lime mortar : n«1 
came a layer of concrete made of one pari of lime and three of broken stooc, 
thormigtily mixed and cunMilidaled by rninniing ; on this WAS spread a thin 
layer of mortflr, in which the stones forming the top cojinte were bedded. 
TbeKe stones were of basaltic lava, about 12 or 14 inches in width, wiA 
unooth upper surfaces, but irre^ar sides, and when carefully jointed 
together they formed a lurj^u mosaic. The total tliickne&s of the road wu 
aboat three feet, and its width varied from is to 30 feet. On either side 
were raised footways, paved with stone, and at frequent intervals were 
stepping.&tones fur mounting bur»es. It was also marked by mile-stooet, 
indicating the distance from the forum at Rome. 

This road was certainly durable, as is proved by the fact that altbou^ 
it had to t)e rebuilt by Trajan, at the end of the first century a. ri., part* td 
it are still in existence, 2,300 years after it was first constructed ; but it was 
deficient in the other qualities of a good road. Horace is authority for thi 
statement that it was " lesft fatiguing to people who travel slowly.'* 

Similar roads were buiU in Gaul, in Great Britain, duriog the Romu 
occupation, and ii: Thr.ice by the Kmperor Trajan. 

With the decline of Rome. roaiUmaking shared the fate of the other 
mechanical arts, and for the time was forgotten. Good roods were uuknown 
again in Eun>po imtil the middle of the eighteenth century. They wet* 
revived almost simuUaneousIy m Frunce and England, and soon afterward 
ia the other chief countries of Europe. 

Mafadam Roads. — Among English-speaiing races the perfection of 
mt>dern ronds is generally attributed to two Englishmen. Macadam and 
Telford, who rebuilt nearly all the English roads in the early part of this 
centurj'. Telford was a ilisUnguished engineer, while Macadam prided 
himself on bein^ nothing but a road-maker. It is also generally believed 
that to Macadam is due the principle of using small angular fragments of 
clean stone, which, under traihc, unite into a solid mass. The distinctive 
feature of Telford's roads was a layer of irregular stoac, from six to eigfat 
inches in size, carefully placed nn the ground aai a foundation for the 
smaller stones, technically called tlie road metal. The chief object of this 
foundation was to afford good drainage, and prevent the metal from being 
pushed into the ground in places where it was soft ; but Macadam always 
dented iLs utility or necessity, and engiueent are still di\'ided on this qtia^ 
tion. In regard to the size of the metal, Telford specified that the stones 
should be as nearly as [K^ssiblc uniform in size, the largest of which should 
pass, in its longest dimensions, through u ring two and one-half inches in 
diameter. Miicadam preferred the te^t of weight, and in^istcd that no 
stone should weigh more than six ounces— which is the weight of a cube of 
one and one-half inches of bard, compact limestone. His overseers weie 
provided with a small pair of scales and a bounce weight, in order ta test 
larger stones. 

It is a fact, however, that the carreft principles of modern road-hniid- 
ing are not due to either Macadam or Telford, but to a French engineer, 
Trfsaguet. who anticipated them in every detail by about thirty yeais. 
In a memoir prcpaied in 1775 Tr<}saguet advocated the small angular frag- 
ments of broken stone of Macadam, and the rough paving foundation of 
Telford. He built the high roads from Paris to Toulouse, and from Paha 
to the SpBTii-ih fmnticr. His virwi were adopted by alt Prencta engjoecn 
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at the end of the last century, and it was in accordance with them that the 
Simplon and other fn^at roads over the Alps, ax well as the principal roads 
of France, were built under Napoleon. 

The excellence of broken stone roads caused their universal adoption 
m the first half of this century, and in only two particulars have any im- 
provemcnls been made apon them to the present day. The first is in regard 
to tlie nianrter of hreaking the stoite, Macadam caused the stone to be 
broken by hand on ihe side of ihe road, the si*e and weight of the hammer 
being carefully specified. Now they are much more quickly and cheaply 
broken b>- muchtne. Two classes of Ktone-c rushers have been devised for 
this purpose. The first, usually known as the Blake, consists essentially 
of a stmng iron frame, near one end of which is a movable jaw of iron. 
By means uf a toggle-joint and an eccentric this jaw is moved back and 
forward a slight distance from the frame. As the jaw recedes, Ihe opening 
iocreaMS and the stone descends : as it approaches the frame the stone is 
crashed. The second class is known as the (lates, and consists of a solid 
mass of iron shaped somewhat like a bell, which is supported within an 
iron cone. By means of an eccentric shaft a rocking and rotary motion is 
given to the bell, so that each point nf its surface is successively brought 
near to and removed from the surface of the cone, which causes the stone 
to descend and be crushed as before. These machines are driven by steam 
engines and are of various sizes, capable of crushing from ten to two hon- 
dredtons per day. By regulating the width of opening between the jaws, 
or within the cone, tlie size to which the stone can be broken is correspond- 
ingly regulated ; and by the use of revolving screens with ojieniogs cX 
various sizes, the stones of different ^zes can be separated and delivered in 
separate piles of one-half inch, one inch, and two and onc-holf inches, etc. 

The other improvement is in the uie of roilers to consolidate the road 
and give a smooth, uniform surface, instead of allowing this work to be 
slowly and painfully performed by the vehicles using it. Horse-rollers 
were introduced about 1834. and steam-rollers about i860. There was for 
some time a discussion as to the relative economy and merits of the two 
kinds of rollen;. but this has now been settled in favor of the steam-roUere. 
Of steam-rollers there are three principal varieties. Hie first known a» the 
Ballaisoti, or Gellerat, designed in Pntnce. the second kno^^ni ostbe Aveting 
and Porter, designed in England, and the third known as the Lindelof, 
designed in America. Of these tlie AvcHng and Portor ts the best for 
Macadam road.s. and the Lindelof for rolling plastic i»avemeuts. 

ConstrMtti'on. — ^Macariam roails ore now everywhere constructed on 
Bubstanlially the same principles. The ground is first cleared and leveled 
nf the prescribed width, and, If necessary, excavated to the depth of the 
road-cDVcring. All roots of trees, and soft and spongy spaces not affording 
a firm bearing, are removed and their places QUed with good gravel or 
broken stone. The surface is then rolled n-ith a hea\*y roller in order 
tboronghly to compact it. If the Telford foundation is used, it is placed on 
the rolled earth in the form of irregular stones, from six to eight inches in 
H sive. carefully placed In position and forming n rough pavement, on which 
B the Macadam metal is placed. If the Telford foundation is not used, the 
metal is placed directly on the earth, in a uniform layer not exceeding six 
inches in depth This is then thoroughly compacted by rolling with a 
heavy roller for several hours, nntil the metal will not jHeld under the 
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many cases tlie total thicknuA of the Macadam is only cij;ht inche«, fiwiead 
of twelve to thirteen incben, as above described. 

Figure t ut a section of th« hi^h-road or cAaussi* from Paru Vo Cber- 
bourg. KiiE^nre a Is a section of Telford's Holybead Road ; asd Figtire 3 la a 
sectioo of the Weslcm lk>tilevard of Mew Yurk. 
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The cost of sudi roads depends chiefly on two factorn, the price of 
labor and the price of broken stone. In addition to this is the coet of cul- 
verts and bridges, which must Iw provided for any road, whatever the road 
surface may be. The price of hrulvi'u stone varies from 70 cents to $2 per 
ton, depending on the character of the stone and the distance wbich it has 
to be hauled. For a road 30 feet u-ide and t) inches thick, about 5,300 tons 
are required for each mile in length. The co.<:t of the road surface alone 
is about fis.ooo per mile. The cost of embankment, excavation, culverta, 
drains, stone gutters, etc.. may carry the cost up to 970.000 per mile. 

These figures might even be increased in the case of roads traversing' 
a mountaiDOUS dis.trict, where expeostve embankments, cuttings in rock and 
earth, retaining walls, etc., would be necessary. The laying out of such 
roads calls for the same snrveys and the same engineering skill as in the 
laj-ing out of railways. 

Thf jkapt or cross-itction to be given to the road has been the subject 
of much discussion in the past. Roads which are much rounded in the 
centre shed the water very easily, but, on the other hand, they are very uo- 
comfortable fur vehicles. There has also been much dispute as to whether 
the cross shape of the road should be a curve, or should consist of two 
straight lines meeting at the centre. It i-s now generally conceded thai the 
cross section should l>e a curve, and that the height of the road should he 
about one-siittlcth of its width — /. €., in roads 30 feet wide the centre should 
be 6 inches higher than the sides, in roads 40 feet wide it should be 8 inches. 
and so on in propartioo to its width. 

The great cost of tsacadam roads, and the comparative lack of Dec«a- 
sity for them in consequence of the enormous development of railways, haa 
prevented their construction to any great extent in America. The National 
Road, which was intended to form tlie great highway across the Alte- 
gbanies from the Potomac to the Ohio, w.is begun under authority of Congress* 
about <^xty years ago, but it had only progre»;cil a short distance beyond 
Cumberland, Md.. when its coiistructiou was abandi>Red, in consequence of 
the building of railways for the same purpose. Macadamized roads have, 
therefore, been confined to city or suburban streets, and to a few of the 
older States in the li^ast. Even the turnpikes, or toll-roads, originally built 
by corporations which made their profit by Eevying tuU on each passing 
horse or vehicle, were macadamized only for a small portion of their width 
in Iba centre, leaWng earth roads on each side. These latter were faabit- 
ttally tiscd in summer, leaving the hard central portion, whose surface waa 
seldom kepi smwuh for use during the rains and mud of winter. 

With the exception nf these few turnpike high-roads. American roada 
have been bitilt of whatever material was nearest to hand. Frequently, if 
not generally, they were made by simply plowing .1 ditch on each .lide and 
throwing the earth into a mound in the centre. An improvement on this 
was to spread a layer of bank gravel containing a large proportion of clay 
over the road; and un tho New England coast, where a n»cky soil and clean 
gravel or beach ttbingle were everywhere available, these materials were 
used, and formed a comparatively bard and durable road surface. Through 
the swamps and clay soils of the South, whore stime and gravel were not 
available, the c«*rduroy road was much msxCl. This consisted in felling 
trees, stripping the branches, and placing the trunks acrost the road; and it 
wa!> probably the most inhuman device ever suggested as a means of com- 
muuicutiun. In central New York, and tu some parts of the West, plank 
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roads were at one Ume constructed, bnt their tack of dnrabitity caused lUi 
l y s tem to be soon abandoned. 

fifat'Htfnanct.—'Yhti condition of a road depends not only apoo tlic 
nanner in which it is constmcted, but upon the manner in which it i& niiih 
taincd. The bcttt of roads eu% being constantly n'om "by tra/fic, and if the; 
are not quickly repaired whenever any defects appear, they are soon de- 
stroyed. MaL'adani*s reputation was made not in building new roads, bat 
in repairing old rouds and keeping /hem ahoays m good ordgr. In ctfder 
to accomplish this rctiult incessant attention Ls necessary, s<.> as to fill up any 
rot* or holes the moment Ihey appear, and pre%XDt them from beiay 
enlar^d by travel and rain. The rood thus gradually n-ears down, bat 
always presents a uniform and Amo«>th surface; and when its thickness is 
reduced to aboui five inches it is necessary- to make general repairs by cov- 
ering it with a new coating of stone. The amount of wxor is proportional 
to the volume of trtifhc. On some of the heavily traveled macadam 
tttrcets of London and Pans it has been as much as foor inches in a yetr. 
but on high roads between cities it is often as low as one-half inch in a 
year. 

Nowhere is the art of road-mnking and maintenance carried to snd 
perfection as in France, where the necessity of constant supervision and 
prompt repairs is fxilly appreciated. Her roads have a length of about 
300,000 miles, of whiirh more than i»o,ooomile« are macadamized. They 
have cost nearly $600,000,000 for cr>nstniction, and the sum of tiS,ooo,aoa 
(or about three percent, of iin>t<;ost)isannually spent for their maintenance. 
Until we are prepared to vx]x-nd tlic nccesbarj' stuns for solid constructwa 
and incessant mHiuleniuice, we cannot have good roads. With an area of 
904.,ooD s«juarc miles, and a popitlution of 36,000.000 inhabitants. France has 
about one mile of rf>ad to every stiuare mile of territorj-. and to evcrj* igo 
inhabitants; its roads have co-m about $,'i,noo for each square mile, and 
about $18 for each inhabitunt; their maintenance costs annually $90 for 
each square mile, and 48 cents for each inhabitanL 

The State of New York has an area of 47,000 square miles, and a pop- 
ulation of about 6,500.000, the number of inhabitants per square mile being 
about three-fourths the number in Prance. On the basis of area, in order 
that its roads should be eqool to those of France, their length should be 
46.000 miles : the first cost would be $133,000,000, and the annual cost of 
maintenance would Iw $4,140,000, or 64 cents for each inhabitant The 
railroads of this State have cost nearly $900,000,000. and the annual expense 
of maintaining their road-beds is fully 6 per cent of then* first cost- It tl 
evident that it would not be an imiwssiblc task to create a system of roftds 
corresponding in excellence to the railroads whenever the necessity far 
them is fully recognijied ; and it would not be difficult to prove tlial the 
benefits derived in cheapening the cost of transp<irtation to the railroads, of 
which the roads would act as feeders, would be more than an equivalent 
for the expense. Nor would the cost in reality be anything like the large 
stuns above named, for many of the existing roads contain an abundance 
of stone, which could be taken up. broken and relaid. after the manner in 
which Macadam rebuilt the roads of England, the cost of which is stated in 
his memoir to have been as low as $fioo per mile. Owing to the increase 
ID the cost of labor since Macadam's time, llie cost would now be aboat 
3|9,sooper mile. 
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It is north while to note the manner in which Prance maintains tbeM 
ttplendid roatl<;. The data is all available in the ninth volume of Dehauve^s 
Manual for the hnf^ineen of the Fonts et CAaussees. While vre ha\'e 
DO such large body of trained engineers in the public Kcmce. and while 
our poUtical orfcaaization does not permit the adoptiun of the system as a 
whole, yet there are many of its features which arc not only applicable to 
us. but are essential to any satisfactnr)- method of road maintenance. 

The roads in each department in France are under the general supcr- 
vision of the Prefect of the department, and their construction and repair 
are entrusted to the engineers of the ponts et chausxifes. The necessary 
funds for this purpose are allotted to each department by tlie Minister of 
Public Works. The high roads arc divided into two olasses — national 
roads, running through two or more departments and connecting the chief 
cities, and departmental roads, connecting the principal cities within a 
single deportment. The local roads are divided into three classes — the 
important local roads, the ordinary local mads, and the by roads. Hacb 
road ia thns dassifJed according to its ui;e and the traffic upon it, as deter- 
n ri ned by actual count at stated periods. The construction and the main- 
tenance are varied according (o ttie use and the volume of traffic. Some of 
the naljonal roads are paved with stone blocks, like city streets, for long 
distances; others are macadamized: and the local roads are of gravel. The 
engineer-in-chief has charge of all the roads in the dcpartmcnl; under him 
are engineers having charge of certain districts, and under each of these 
are superintendents and overseers, each in charge of a eertnin length of 
road, and with a certain force of laborers and the necessary materials for 
keeping the road always in good order. It is. in short, the same system of 
constant inspection, maintenance and repair which is tn use on every ona 
of our principal railroads, bat which is never applied to our roads. 

The fundamental principles of maintenance, as laid down in the Man- 
uai 0/ Instruction, are only two in number— vi».; I. The removal of the 
daily wear of the road, whether in the form of mud or dost; 3. Ilic prompt 
replacement of this wear by new materials. 

Each road is divided into sections called cantons \ on bca\'ily traveled 
roods a cantini may Ix- only lou yards long, on light roa(U it may be a mile; 
and to each canton there is a workmaa known as a faMionmtr, who is 
responsible for the condition of the road In his canton. He lives in the 
immediate vicinity, and is obliged to be on the road from 5 a. u. to 7 f. m. 
in sammer, and from sanriso tosunset in winter; he can rest two hours for 
bis noonday meal, but with this exception he nmsl bt- always at work 
between the hours aliove stated, lie has the following tools — vik. : wheel- 
barrow, iron shovel, wooden shovel, pick, iron scrnper, wooden scraper, 
broom, iron rake, crowbar, hammer and tape line. His duties are ; i. To 
keep the gutters clear so that the water can run off freely, a. To scrape off 
the mud in wet weather and sweep tiff the dust in cJr>- weather, so as to 
keep his canton always clean. 3. To clean oif the snow as far as possible, 
and break up the ice on the surface of the road and in the gutters during 
the winter. 4. To pick up all loose stones, break them, and pile them in 
regularly shaped piles on the side of the road, ready fur use in repairing 
ruts and holes. 5. To keep the mile-posts in good order, b. To take CAre 
of the trees bordering the road. 

The six adjacent cantonniers form a squad called a brigade, which is 
nnder a foreman knowii as a cantQnni<r-(kef, and forms the unit of work- 
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isg force. S«ventl biif^adcs arc placed under the charge of a c&Hductttr. 
or superintcndenl. who has cbarKe of a section of forty ^r fifty milce ol 
road, fcjr the ^ikkI tirder of which he is responsible, and every part of wUck 
ibe mu&t inspect and report upon twice a month. Several aeetiooi IR 
placed under an engineer, who has charge of all the roads in an arrcmdll- 
sfauni, or township, and must inspect every part of them once in Ukw 
months. Finally, the engineer-in -chief has charge of all the roads in tlie 
department or province, eighty^seven of which constitute the territory of 
Ftiuice. 

During the winter, when the repairs are heavy, and whenever a gec- 
,eral resurfacing of the road is andcrtaken, the regular cantonniers Jit 
'assisted by auxiliary labor hired for the time being. The broken icotu 
required for such work is fumi^ihcd by contract. 

It •should lie home in mind that this is not a mere paper organtaatloci. 
or code of forgotten statutes, but an actual working s>-stem in fuU oper*- 
tion to-day. It is the result of 120 years of thought and labor devoted 10 
an important subject by some of the best minds in France, and the null 
is the most superb system of roads to be found anywhere in the wofld. 
The cost ifc surprisingly small, considering what is accomplished. The 
actual cost per mile of maintaining the national roads (all macadamised) ii 
given in Debauve's Manual for each of the eighty-seven departments. It 
varies from $60 to $500 per mile, with an average of $150, of which about 
half is for labor and half for materials. For maintaining less important 
foads the average cost per mile is as follows : departmental roads, $135 ; 
important local roads, $92 : ordinary local roads. $57 ; b>'>road&. (43. 

It would seem as if a somewhat analogous system might be devised to 
America, by which tlic roads in each StAte might be placed in charge of tb« 
State Engineer, the repairs in each county to be made by the coaa^ 
survey, or accunling tu the instructions of the State Engineer, a unifonn 
road tax of, say. five mills to be levied throughout the Sute. but the 
amount of taxe« raised in each county to be expended in that county. With 
an estimated valuation in the State of New York of ti.zoo,ooo,ooo (exclu- 
sive of city property) for the census of 1890, such a tax would >-icldC6,ooo,- 
000 per annum for the roads of the entire Stale : and this sum judiciously 
expended, actording to well- digested plans and under competent supervis- 
ion, would in a few years rebmld nearly all our important roads and main- 
tain them in good order.* The present system of independent actioo or 
inaction by each Board of County Commissioners is known to be a complete 
failure. What it costs for the entire State cannot be stated, for there are 
no sutistics on the subject. Possibly, if the statistics were availabi 
would be fonnd that the total cost is fully as gi-eat as the sum above 
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• A bill of a somcwliAt tf mltar chAfKcUr [» now paadtog In tbo Paaiurlvanla 
Utare. It provldec for « nnifurm roaU ux of MVvn snd a Iwlf mills, to be ratoad'' 
•ftch county by a tjoard of ro«d commUsionKrs, and vxpnidMl under th«ir iliractlna 
l>y ■ connty «n|rine«r, provided thai not I«ta th*n forty per cent of the road tax fttuU 
t>« expended to m»c»d»mt«tng or other perrnnnent improvBtnont. Tlut »oi (urthor pro- 
vide* lh«t tbe County Engineer shall be appointwl by Uie Court of Common Pl««s, Uuu 
the rosdft •hall be cUsslfloil into highways, road*, und lanps, that the county ilian t» 
subdivided into dlntridA, each in charge of a Aupcrviftur, and tUat be ahaU make pUni 
and ipocificsUoaa lor all work upon roads, and report at sUied period* o»cerBlB]C the 
aemiv Th»i only detect In Iha proposed plan la lU toilare ti> piruvlde soma CMttrsl 
Stjporviiign for the entire Slate. so that the nwdaahouldbeooortmctod and ataiaiaiowl 
•nn a nnlf'.'rrn synvm in the different coantlet- 
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idtbougb the result is almost notbing. As for toll roads, and compulsory 
labor or a tax ia Ucu thereof, they are both out of date at the end of the 
nincletrnlh century. 

la brief, then, the only system for good country roads, or shown by 
universal experience, is a bod of stone, broken into small angular fragmentu 
and thoroughly rolled, and maintained in good order by a small force of 
laborers, under proper organixation and super\'ision, constantly at work 
summer and winter in cleaning off the road and repairing any defects the 
moment they appear : to which must be added, from time to time, accord- 
ing to the amount of traffic and resulting wear, a general renewal of the 
road surface with the same materiaU. 

Pavemtnls. — City streets are simply roads of very heavy traffic, and 
the problem of paving is road-making designed to meet certain speciitl con- 
ditions. A vast amount of ingenuity has been expended in the effort to 
make pavements that would be indestructible, but the eflEort is entirely 
futile. In the constant attrition of wheels and pavement something must 
be worn, and if the pavement is indestructible the vehicles will soon be 
destroyed. That pavement is the cheapest which affords Uie least wear to 
its own snrface and to the vehicles combined. A good pavement should be 
darable. smooth, cleanly, as nearly noiseless as jjossible. and afford a good 
foot-hold for horses. Every form of construction material — iron, brick, 
stone.* and wood — has been tried in every conceivable manner of applica- 
tion during the last fifty years. The results of this large cx}wrience — as to 
cost and durability, ease of traction and cleanliness, noi&elessness and slip- 
periness— have been carefully studied by French and Knglisb engineerfl, 
and to a certain, though much less extent by American engineers. While 
it coimot be said that the exact amount of wear in tenns of the traffic has 
been fully determined, nor that the effect of different pavements upon the 
wear of vehicles and the cost of transportation has been mathematically 
demonstrated, yet certain fundamental priiicipltrs arc now generally 
admitted by all who have given careful thought to the matter — vix,: i. A 
touudation is necessary, which constitutes the real pavement, and which is 
indestructible, a. On this foundation a suitable wearing surface should be 
laid, and renewed from time to time. 3. The only suitable wearing surfaces 
ar« stone blocks, asphalt, and wood. 

In reality these principles are only a development of the macadam 
road. Since the surface of macadam is worn too rapidly by heavy traffic, 
it must be protected with a renewable surface, leaving the body of broken 
stone a."! the permanent road-bed. As broken stone and cement mixed with 
sand will acquire in a few days the solidity that macadam will attain only 
after several months or years, the bed of macadam metal has naturally 
given place to a bed of concrete. This is universally conceded to be the 
proper foundutiou for any goifd city pavement. A thickness of six inches 
has been found by experience to be amply suSicient ; in cases of exceptton- 
atly heavy traffic it shoold be made of Portland cement, but in all other 
Cjues the ordinary American cements are quite strong enough. 

In selecting the wearing surface, due regard should be had to the 
gradient, the traffic and the climate. Stone blocks are the most durable, 
but they are the most expensive, the most noisy, and offer the greatest 

• A*pbalt pnvemvaU «r« rcklly ■ form of stone. The asphalt wbicb tliey costala 
acts aa a c«in«nt In hnld tngothcr tlia limnxtonc or sand whtcb (onus tba body of ttiv 
material, tMtog from £5 per c«at. to 9s por cent. o( Its w«lgtii. 
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resistance to traffic. Asphalt Is the smoothost and cleanest, but (t sbooM 
not he used on grades of mure than 4^ in loo. Wood is tlie least d 
but it is smooth and noiseless. Among different kinds of &tone. san 
and limestoDe are not suflgdently durable, and trap is sa hard 
polishes and becomes very slippery under traffic. Hence, ^aoite is 
cred the best stunc to use. Of usphalt there arc two varieties, the nutiira! ' 
bttumiuuus limestone of Prance and ihc artificial bituminous aandsiuH, 
made by mixinf; sand with pure asphalt, which is largely used in many 
American cities. Of wood many varieties, both bard and soft, have bcea 
used, but the txrst wooden pavements of London and Paris are made d 
Baltic fir. 

Acting on these general principles, engineers have uanaUy recooH 
mended granite blocks in streets of heavy tralTic itr steep grades, aad 
asphalt or wond for residence streets. They have for many yeora coo- 
demned macadLim as a city pavement on account <if it)i lock of durability 
and because it cannot bu kept clean, being always mudiy when watered 
and dosty when dry. There are still large areas of macadam in the citie» 
of Europe as well as of New England, but the expense of maintaining them 
is so great that they arc being replaced as rapidly as possible. The ■mvoA 
pavement on a concrete foundatiou has not twen popular in America oa 
account of its lack of durability, the wtx>d surface requiring renewal every 
five or six years; but it is largely used in London and Paris. 

The griuiite block surface has been used more largely than any other, 
an undue importance having been attributed to the clement of durahflltr. 
regardless of all other qualities. But ■')f late years the ipie^tions of rnjiat- 
lossncjis, cleanliness and case of traction have been mure fully considered, 
and the result has been a large development of smooth-surface paveni«nti 
— /. ^.. asphalt and wood. 

The limits of this orticlo do not admit an exhaustive sLaiement of the 
relative merits of the different kinds of road surfaces, but certiiln facts io 
relation to them may be brielly stated. 

1. Aj lf> Durability. — The average life of granite blocka under heavy 
traffic in London is fifteen years, during which time the wear is about tmi 
inches, and the edges become so rounded that the pavement is as rough u 
cobblestones. They can then be taken up. rcdreiMsed, and laid on 5tf««4» 
of lighter traflic, where they will last for twenty yeam more, during whidi 
time the wear is another two inches The blocks arc then so worn that 
they have nt>t a sufficient depth for a pavement surface, but can bo aeat fc> 
the crusher and broken up for concrete. 

The average life of asphalt as laid in London and Paris is seventeen 
years. Cheapsidc was paved with asphalt in 1871, and after .sustaining the 
heaviest traffic for seventeen years, it had worn down about one inch wht-n 
it was resurfaced in 1N73. The life of asphalt as laid in America is not yet 
fnlly determined. The iirsl good asphalt pa\X'mcnl was laid on Pcniuyl- 
vanta Avenue, in WashiugtMn, in 1876, and it is reported that it will b« re- 
surfaced this year, after thirteen years' use. On the otlicr hand, jievcral 
streets laid in Wa.shington in 1879 are in perfect order, and do not show oBy 
apparent diminution in thicknes.1 after ten years' ase. It is probable that 
the average life will prove to be about &ftocn years. 

The average Ufe of wood in London and Paris \a frooi six to s«vu 
years, as »hown by the experience of large numbers of streets. 



a. East of Traction. — Elaborate experinMQts have been made by 
in, MacNeil, Rtimford, Gordon, and others, to determine the force re- 
[uired to draw a given load on various surfaces. The results agree fairly 
veil, and show that the force is from ^ to ^^ of the load, depending on the 
■rface. The result of all the expcrimeDts, as regards the relative value of 
lifferent surfaces, is as follows : 

Force rcqniml to 
drnw on« ion. 

Iron lopounds. 

Asphalt 15 " 

Wood ai 

Best stone blocks 33 " 

Inferior stone blocks ; 50 " 

Average cobble-stone <^ " 

Macadam 100 " 

Earth too 

'. e., if a certain amount of force is necessary to draw one ton 00 iron 
•ai\s on level ground, it will require additional force in the proportions 
ibove stated to draw die same load on the other surfaces. The importance 
>f these facts 1^ but little realized, asuX in the absence of accurate statistics 
as to the number of vehtdes. the amount uf tuonagu. aud the distance 
traveled in large cities, it is impossible accurately to demonstrate their 
effect ; but it can be approximately estimated. For instance, in the city of 
New York it is estimated that there are 12,000 trucks, carrying an average 
load of if^ tons for 12 miles on each of 300 day& in the year, at an average 
jdaily cost of $4 for each truck. The result i.<( about 65,000,000 tons trans- 
pcirted one mile in every year, at a total cost of $14,400,000, or at the rate 
of over 33 cents per toc-mde. The excessive nature of this charge is seen 
when it is remembered that the same goods are now carried by rail At ^ of 
I cent per mile. On asphalt ur wood pavements the same horses could 
transport a load three times oa heavy as on the present rough stone pave- 
ments. If the saving in tmnsportntion is proportional to the load carried it 
would amount to nearly (10,000,000 per annum. It is safe to say that at 
least one-half of this amount would be saved by substituting smooth pave- 
ments for those now in use ia New York. 

3. CUanliness. — The joints of a block pavement are receptacles for 
mannre, urine, and all other street filth, and these joints can never be per- 
fectly cleaned. The only remedy is to make ibe joinL«? ».<: .small a.^ possible. 
This is easily accomplished in wootlcu pavenaenlii where the blocks are 
sawed to exact shape. Id stone pavements it is more diflicult, but the dirt 
I ipaccs are reduced to a minimum by tilHog the joints with gravel and hut 
K tar, which renders them water-proof, and fills th(.*m up flush with the sur- 
face. When this work is carefully done with proper materials the iilling is 
very durable, and remains in place f<ir mauy years. It can easily be re- 
placed when worn or broken by travel, by raking oui the joints and refilling 
them. On asphalt pavements there are no joints, the surface being cuntinu- 
cras, and for this rcasfin the asphalt is the deanost of all pavements. 

There are two methods of cleaning streets. The cheapest, and the one 
most commonly used, is to clean the paveoieots (preferably at night, and 
after being sprinkled to lay the dust] by revolving brooms attached to carts. 
The liroom is set at an angle, and revolved by cog-wheels connecting with 
the tnain wheels. The dirt is thus brushed iuto the gutter, where it is col- 
lecteiS into piles and removed by cart*. The other method consist* in 
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removing b^' hand every particle of manure or dirt the instAnt it is pl«ttd 
on the street. Boys or men are stationed on every block, and provfiled 
witb a broom and dust-pan. or canvas h&g. into which they brush the dirt. 
and deposit it in a receptacle placed on the sidewalk, whence it is renovtd 
every few hours by carts, Broadway between Seventeenth and Tvco^- 
third Streets, and Fourteenth and Twenty-third Streets between Fifth aa( 
Sixth Avenues, in front of the large dry goods store&, are thos cleaned hj 
[private enterprise. In London this work ir done at public expense by largf 
' numbers of boys between ten and fourteen years of age, whose dexterity ifi 
darting between the horses and wheels in the most crowded thoroughfares 
is quite remarkable. Iron boxes are placed on the curbstones at intervals 
of about 150 feet, into which they empty the contents of their dust-pans, 
and the boxes arc in turn emptied into carts, and hauled away every (ev 
hours. The expense of this hand labor is mnch greater than a daily sweep- 
ing with machines, but it is ver>* much more effecti\-e. Where the stieeU 
are not properly cleaned, sprinkling is resorted to in order to lay the dart. 
and the result is only to substitute one evil for another, for the sprinkling 
tnmsthe dust i-to mud, and renders all pavements verj- slippery. Pave- 
menta of all kinds should be kept dry and perfectly clean. 

4. A^m'sf. — The asphalt and wood pavements have a great superioritv 
over stone in the matter of noise. Wood is probably the most noiseless cI 
all, as the only sound is a low rumbling, due to the wheels pa.viing over the 
joints of the blocks. On asphalt there is a click of the horses' feet, but 00 
Doi&e from the wheels ; this is hardly noticeable in summer, but is obaemd 
In winter, when the pavement becomes harder. But both the nunblisK 

r«nd the dick are insifmiticant in comparison with the roar caused by the 

fmingling of countless blows of iron shoes and wheel tires on stone blocks. 

Several eminent physicians have expressed the opinion that this tncesaot 

Doisc is the chief cause of the nervous diseases which have come to be sacb 

a feature uf modem city life. 

5. Fool-holJ. — The opinion generally prevails that granite hAock pave- 
[meots ore less slippery than smooth pavements, but careful obsen-atlon$ 

show that this is not the fact. The best foothold for a horse is afforded by 
the soft, dry soil of a race-track ; next to this is a gravel road, and then 
macadain. But oil of these surfaces are out of the question on heavily 
traveled strceu. Exhaustive experiments. conducted by Colonel Haywood 
in London, showed that the relative proportion of falls of horses on diffn^ 
ent pavementA, under the average conditions of weather, was as follows . 
On asphalt, i; on granite, 1.47; on wood. o. Similar observations in Amer- 
ican dtiea established the following : Un asphalt, i; on granite, 1.40; 
wood, o. 

It is thus evident that under ordinary conditions, such as exist on 
ably three hundred and fifty days in a year, the number of accidenta 
^borscs is much greater on stone pavements than on either asphalt or 
[In fact, the surface of granite, or of any stone sufficiently hard for use OD 
Bts, polishes under traffic and becomes very slippery. The only f( 
laid afforded to the horMu^ i^ in the joints between the blocks. On 
other hand, under certain cjnditions, such as a light, drj- snow, or a 
rain on a dirty surface, asphalt and wood arc more slippery than 
[The surface of these materials is not so slippery even under these 
' stances as the stone, but they have no joints to prevent the honte fi 
completely losing his footing. The number of accidents on stone paw 





iCDts, ander the circurnKtAXiccs named, is verj- great, bnt not ro great as 

the smoother pavernvnts. But when kept dry and clean, both aKphalt 

[■sd wood oHord a perfectly good foot-hold for horses, if reasonable care is 

exercised in turniog comers. It is the practice in London and Paris to 

sprinkle f^aad on the smooth pavements, when the conditions are unfavor- 

.able, and the same practice is followed daily under all circumstances by 

[the street-car companies in New York on the stone pavements used by 

kthetr horses. 

6. Cos/. — The prices of labor and materials differ so widely in vaiioua 

ities, and at times in the same city, the conditions of traitic and cleanlj- 

are so different on different streets, aiid the character of the maintcn- 

aoce is so different, that it is extremely diilicult to form comparati%-e tables 

Pof co«t of tbe different road surfaces that can be relied upon as accurate. 
It is evident at a glance that the cost of construction is only one factor in 
tbe problem, and not the most important one. The main question to be 
determined is the cost of construction and interest on the same added to 
cost of maintenance during a toog term of years. And by maintenance is 
meant maintaining the surface in a condition practically as good as when 
first laid. Ot course if stone blocks are placed upon a street and become 
fall of ruts and depressions at tbe end of five years (as has happened on 
Broadway between Seventeenth and Twenty-third Streets), these defects 
will not become very much worse in another twenty or even thirty years. 
even if do repairs are made. The cost of maintenance undtT such circum- 
stances would l»e very different from the figures obtained from the experi- 
ence '»f Paris, London. Manchester, or Liverpool, where the surface is 
alwa>*s kept in good order. In the following statements the comparison is 
made between diffttrcnt pavements laid in the best manner, with concrete 
foundations, and maintained at all times in a condition substantially as 
good as when first put down. 

CtfJ/.— In Law & Clark's '1 rfatise on Roads are given a great number 
of tables of tirst cost and maintenance of pavements in English cities, and 
in Debauve's Manual and the notes of the engineers accompanying the 
UDiutl budgets of Paris are given similar data in regard to French 
cities. They differ widely, according to varying circumstances; but all 
agree in showing the excessive c<wt of macadam under city troflfic. which 
ranges from fifty cents to over two dollars [wr yard in every year. They 
also agree in the general statement that of pavements proper the granite ia 
the cheapest, a.sphidt next, and wood the most expensive. The only scien- 
^tiiW attempt to reduce these varying ilatn to a ttnjform basis of cost for a 
Hgivcn traffic is that made by Mr. Deacon in a paper read before the InsU- 
Htction of Civil Engineers in 1S79, and since widely quoted. He had extensive 
"statistics of cost and traffic in several English cities, and he reduced them to 
a uniform standard of 100,000 tons of traffic per year on each yard of width 
of the pavement. This is equivalent to atwut one hundred tons per day on 
each foot of width, and would bo produced on a street forty feet wide by 
about 5,000 vehicles of ten average weight, including load, of 1,800 potmds 
each. This is subslantially the traffic of Fifth Avenue, in New York. He 
counted interest at three per cent., sinking-fund at fifty years, and mainten- 
ance at actual cost. His figures arc as follows : 

Pot 100,000 tons annual trafhc per yard of width: granite blocks. 30 
ita per >'ard per year; bituminous concrete. 45 cents; i\*ood, 53 cents; 
lam. 71 cents. 
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The "bituminous; concrete " referred to in his tables was a mixtuic ul 
coal-tar and gra^-cl used in Liverpool. Data now available for aipball 
streets wouM place their cost about midway tieen granite blocks and faito- 
mtnous Cf^ncTctu— /. /.. about 55 cent*. 

In America, owing to the absence of accurate RtatiflUcs on the cost of 

.maintaininf; ^anite. it is difficult to give exact fibres, bot it in beliei-ed. 

from present experience, that the relative expense of the granite bkck 

pavement ov Fifth Avenue and the asphalt pavement on Madisoa Aresoe 

in fifty years will be as follows, per square yard per annum : 

Grmnit*. AaptuOl. 

Coat <rf coDMtnietlon $«.6s tin 

Ioter«stat 3perceat..aDd diilUac-ftuid atsoywuv wj ,«■ 

Annnal maioteiuuicc to^ .n 

Tl)r««r*o««r«laof surfac«at$).sB -> if 

so 

Poar raa«wAb of rar£ac«M4> aj w , .i| 

*» 

Tota]p«rrcar ^ .^ 

In the above statoment the cost of renewing granite stirfacc is takeo at 
$3 per yard, The actual cost, on the boids of the contract price for Fiftk 
Ax'cnue, would be $3.75. from which should be deducted the value of tiie 
old stones, estimated at $1.35. which wonld be available for redressing and 
use on the lighter streets. 

There are no statistics in America as to the expense during a terv) cf 
yean of wood pavement un a concrete foundation. In Paris the cnrrent 
contracts run for eighteen years, and the entire cost, both of constnictioa 
and niaiotenaoce, is paid in annual installments during that period of S9 
cents per yard for each year. It is stipulated that the surface is to be 
renewed every six years. 

In brief, then, of the three wearing surfaces granite block is the cheapest, 
but at the same time the noisiest, the most destructive to vehicles, and the 
most expensive for transportation. Asphalt is the smoothest and cleanest, 
and is slightly more expensive than granite; wood is the most notselesa, ^ 
ijnite smooth, but is the most expensive. 

There are various other pavements, such as brick, wooden blocks on 
plank, macadam, etc., which are usefulin villager and »maU tovnis, but are 
incapable of standing the traffic of large cities, and hence are not diacfUMd 
here. 

Street Riiihvays. — One of the principal features of road-making withto 
city limits is the conslaiction of street railwa>-s. It is less than forty yein 
since they were introduced, and their greatest development has taken plsce 
during the last Rfteen years. Their use is not fully cumprehended in 
Europe, which still adheres in the main to omnibuses and cabs as means 
of public transport. London alone has more than 15.000 cabs, and while 
these, in connection with smooth pavements, an; a great luxury for the 
rich, they afford h very inadequate sen-ice for the poor. In America the 
street cars are universally employed in cities of all sizes, and with the fmil 
perfection of the mechanical motors in place of horses, they will have com- 
pletely solved the problem of passenger traffic in cities. No idea of 
restricting their use would be tolerated for a moment. Thrir utility is » 
great that until recently the managers have been allowed to adopt the fono 
of coostruction which they considered cheapest and most suitable for their 




iptndjnal sleepers quickly rot. the spikes pull out, leaving the rail loose, 
-and the rail itself has a high shoulder or center-piece, which twists the 
wheels of every passing vuhicW, and uut iiifrc(|ucnlly breaks tim axle. 
Within the last few years a more permanent constiuctiou has been devised 
by th* use of a girder rail whose vertical web gives the necessary stiifnesa 
and docs away with the necessity of the longitudinal sleeper. The raJ! resta 
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upon chairs iwcurely fastened to the croBfr^ties, and no spUccs an dccm* 
saiy. If tbe cross-ties are embedded in concrete, the constmction U Tiq 
solid and permaQent. The form of the bead of the rail is. howevcT. ihs 
most important feature as regards the obetmetion to street trafiic. IV 
center- bearing rail is sbown in Fig. 4, the side-bearing; in Fi^. 5 and 6. sid 
the flat grooved rail in Fij;. 7, It needft only a glance at thes« sections toMC 
the great superiority of the last form, by which the obAtmction to vehidii 
ill almost wholly removed. Wheels pass over it at any angle without adcta- 
Ing in the groove. This form of rail has been in use in European cities for 
many )'ears, and it has lately been introduced in Washington and in Bostoa. 
Objection is made to it by the street car companies on the ground thai t)K 
igroove becomes filled with din in summer and with ice in winter ; but tiKse 
iobjections are of the same specious character a.-: those so long u»ed bv dec- 
'■brical companies in opposition to placing their wrcs underground, and do 
not, in fact, constitute any practical difficulty. While the center-heatios 
rail is undoubtedly the best for the interests of the street-car companies, 
yet it is an intolerable nuisance for all others who u»e the streets. And tUs 
nuisance is wholly unjustitiable when it can be avoided by tbe use of anotbtr 
form of rail. 

THE CUHMON ROADS* 

We are permitted to present here an abstract of Professor 
Shaler's article in Scn'iner's Magatine. We have already alluded 
editorially lo the appearing of such articles in our popular magazines 
as a hopeful siga of the times. 

1 propose in the following pages to take up the most important -kk^ of 
commerce — vi». . the ordinary roads'. 

Thu United States, as a whole, remains less provided with such roeaes 
of communication than any other area of equal general culture in the world. 

Toll Roads.— The difference between the road-making motive of tbe 
New Englauder, accu.stomcd to thu strung gu%-ernmcnt of tbe town system, 
and of those from the Virginia group of States, who are bred under the weak 
communnl system of the county organisation, is perhaps better shown in 
the matter of roadwa>'s than in any other feature of the social life. At the 
present time in New England there is scarce a single toll road, except il be 
where, as in the White Mountains. wa)-s have been constructed for pleasure 
traveling alone. On tlie other hand, in Kentucky and tlie other blates 
which have inheritet) their theories of life from Virginia, there are no good 
ways which ore really the property of the public. 

There can be no question that the tuU-road district of the United States 
has before it a problem of a far more menacing nature than that affoi 
by our railway system. The turnpikes should be mode free. 

Construction ami Mainttname. — In most rural districts of the U 
States the common roads are built and maintained in tlie most ignormnt and 
inefficient manner. In no other phase of put>Iic duties does the Americas 
citisen appear to such disadvantage as in the construction of roads. The 
voting part of the population is summoned each year to give one or two 
days to working out the road lax. The busy people and those who an 
forehanded may pay Lheir assessment in money ; but the most of the popo- 
lation finds it more convenient to attend the annoal road*making in persoo. 
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TbeoretJcaUy the fcaoK* or men are uoder llie mipennsion of n rowJ-mostur. 
More commonly some elder of thi? multitude is by coraimm consent sbsolved 
from personal labor an<l made superintendent of ojwraltunit, 

Airivinij i»n the ground lonj; after the nsiial time of Iwginning work. 
the rood-makers proceed to discuss the general tiuestion uf road-making 
and other matters of public omiccrn, until slow-acting conscience convinces 
them that they should be about their task. They then with much dclibcra- 
tion take the mud out of the roadside ditches, if. indeed the way is ditched 
At all, and plaster the same on the centre of the rr>ad. A plow is brought 
into requisition, which destroys th« lieM part of the road, that which ih 
partly grasped and bush-grown, and the soft maita ts heaped up in the cen- 
tra] parts of the way. The «dough» or cradle-holes are tilled >^-ith this mate- 
rial, or perhaps a little brush may be cut and heajwd in. making a very 
frail support for the wheels. An hour or two is amsumcd at noonday by 
lunch and a furtlicr discussion of public and private aiTairs. A lirtlo wurk 
is done in the afternoon, and at the end of the day the road-making is 
abandoned until the next year. 

Cosf.—U weTtake the misapplied expenses of our country ways ; if wc 
count at the same time the mere social disadvantages which they bring to 
the people, it is probable tliat the sum of the road tax in this c<iuntry i» 
jipreaier than that of our ordinary taxation. From some data which I have 
gathered in my personal cx]>cricuce with roads. I am inclined to think that 
even in New England the cost to the public arising from ineffective road- 
ways, us well as from the waste of money expended on tliem, amounts to not 
less than an average of ten dollars a year on each household. In this 
reckoning I have included the loss of time and of transporting power of 
vehicles, the wear and tear of wagons and carriages and the beasts which 
draw them. It is probable that the expenditure in this direction is greater 
than that which ih incurred for schools nr any other -single element of 
public interest. I am incliued to think that it comes near the sum of all 
our State and Federal taxation togvther. 

Road-AfasUrj. — It would be greatly to the benefit of our system of 
rood management if men could be thoroughly well educated for the duty of 
rood^nuuters. A well-instmcted expert c^rild readily take charge of all the 
roods in an imlinary county. Bringing to bear the experience which has 
been gained in the art of road-making, he could gi-ojilly diminish the cost 
of construction and maintenance, and, without any addition to the present 
expenditure of labor, secure good an<l permanent ways. No other stop 
seems so likely to advance this element in our policy so effectively as the 
in.Htitution of educated road-masters. 

Clay Roads. — Clay roads cau only be made Into BOtiKfactory ways by 
means of effective drainage. Deep side ditches are absolutely nccesKary 
for such p>ads. and the narrower the roadway tlie more caeclive will be this 
drainage work. It is a great mistake in such roadti to have any more width 
thou is imperatively necessary for the uses of the structure. If the ditches 
extend to a depth which would mointuiu the cmwn of the road two feet 
above the water level, and the niadway is of the least poasible width, the 
problem of protection against mud i.4 most easily srjived. 

To effect any satisfactory solution of the difficulties which beset such 
roads it is Qccessar>-. however, either to construct an artiticial surface of 
timber or of hlooe, which is alwa)-s a ni,T ■ \a oio 

binding materials with the clay. If gr,: r. 
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Bhinfcly waste, such as i» often produced by froeit action on slaty «tone», ca 
be commingled in the proportion of one-half with the clay, a finn roaMd 
^n cornmfjuly be secured, proii-ided the road is well ditched. Thii odb* 
mingled gravel ur other solid substance must extend at least for i fmt 
below the surface in order to with^itand any heavy cama£«s. Id mur) 
caaea an equally good rei^ult can be accomplished by covering the ntrface 
with repeated coatings of any shrubby vegetable matter. In Nottben 
lfiimew>ta 1 have seen the material known oa " exceUJor" — /. /-., strip-hlce 
shavings, cut by macbitiery from blocks of wood, serve admirably to pre- 
vent the motion of the clay, and I am of the opinion that it would, in cl»7 
countries where stone cannot readily be obtained, but where timber ti 
plenty, be an admirable device to have a machine for making excelsicvto 
be used as a road material. Oa the surface such wotwly matter rapidly 
decajrs, but when worked by the wheels into the clay it may la*t for sevesil 
,aM»onB. At no great cost the material might be saturated witi ctecaou. 
ud thus rendered much more reivisting to decay. The finest brancfaesof 
trees, the leaves of pines, even ruKhei;, may serve the need, if they can be 
cheaply applied. 

Sandy Roads. — In sandy countries the problem of road maintenaoce 
is verj- much simpler Uian it is in the regions underlaid by clay. The us 
here should be to have the roadway as narruw and well defined as paea- 
ble. In most case:^ it is desirable to have all the vehicles run tn the usx 
track, with an alMmdaiit growth of vcgctalior cither side of the rut, for by 
this means the shearing of the sands is in n great measure avoided. 

Macad^imtsed Rands. — We come now to the typo of roadway wtaJdl 
should be constructed wherever the culture and condition of the country 
permit the expenditure of a considerable amount of money on its main cir- 
riageways — a construction commonly known as the turnpike. The esses- 
tial feature of all such ways consists in the substitution of a compact mui 
of stony matter in place of one of ordinary soil. 'When properly boilt they 
so far spare the expcniies of reconstruction as in many cases to be, in tbe 
long run, marc economical than clay ntads. AH macadamized roads should 
be doubli; ; on one side covered with stone, on the other having the ordia- 
nry foundation of the soil. If the soilway is kept in fair repair it will be 
preferred by sensible teamsters for more than half the year in all rcgioDS, 
and in many sections of the country for more than three-fourths of tbe 
time. In preparing such a way care should be takeu, where possible, to 
remove the whole of the soil proper in order tu secure a foundation on tbs 
sabsoil. which, having escaped in the main the action of frost, as well M 
the disorganiaing effect of roots, is firmer than the over soil. Potmded era 
hard pan or subsoil, it is commonly possible to make a tolerably permaoent 
road by placing upon the l)ed a layer of from eight to tweU-c inches of 
broken limestone, or, what is better, a less thickness of broken shale. The 
fn^^ents should, if possible, in all caises be of a somewhat limy nature, for 
in such materials a process of natural cementation goes on whereby the 
mass soon becomes ver^- firm. If possible, the inter-spaces should also be 
filled with powdered or finely broken limestone, not with sand, whitA 
usually does not add much to the firmness of the way. 'Where the uniler- 
lying lajxr of soil is not very compact, it is in almost all cases advantage- 
oca to lay a floor of 'AaX. stones, like a loose (mvement. and upon this to 
place the true macadam or broken bits of rock material. 
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Laying out a Road. — It is in the study of the road project, as rcg^ards 
location, that we find the j^eatest difficulty in our American system of rural 
ways. My much experience witb this problonj has convinced mc that an 
educalctl road-raostcr can do much for our people in Ijcttcring the placinj; 
of our roadways.. I have fre<|uciitly to traverse a road three miles in length 
which crosses i-vo deep volleys, the declivities making it very difBcult. if 
not impossible, to maintain the ways in fair condition, Tho difficulties 
might have been avoided, and a nearly horizontal way secured, by a slight 
defiection from the present line. 

Vehicles. — The character of the vehicles which are used upon a road- 
way has a t^^at intlueacc upon its endurance to the beat of the wheels. 
With the same burden a two-wheeled cart does far more daniajje to the 
roBxI than one of four wheels, anrl this because of the suddenness in the 
motion of the wheels and their irregular twisting movement in the track- 
way. The greatest defect in our American carriages iit that fnr a given 
weight of carriage and burden the tires of the wheels are extremely nar- 
row. It is true that on ill-conditioned and muddy roads a narrow wheel- 
tread is advantageous for the reason that the thick mud has a less extended 
bold when It wraps around the felloes and s])oke<i ; hut with this arrange- 
ment the iatarests of the roadwav are &acrifice<l to the convenience of tlte 
individual who drives upon it. These narrow wheels, with tires often not 
more than an inch in diameter, cut like knives into the roadbed and so 
deepen the ruts. If we could require that no vehicle should have a tire 
less than an inch and a half to diameter, and that nil springless carriages 
■bonld have tires at least two inches in diameter, increasing in width with 
the burden, we would secure our ways against a considerable part of the 
evils from which they suffer, 

IMPROVINO COUNTRY ROADS.* 

The subject of the improvement of county roatis is one which is 
attracting wide-spread attention. The fact exists that our highway's in the 
mral districts are, as a general nilc, in an unsatisfactory condition, many of 
them being almost impas-sable without great discomfort during large por- 
tions of the year, while few are kept in a proper state of repair. They are 
far inferior to those thrnnghout England and several other countries in 
Europe, while the public roadsintheNew England Sta.tes are conspicuously 
better than ours. 

This situation may have arisen because of our vast expanse of territory, 
the effort to maintain too many highways, the large expense involved in 
their proper care, inattention and indifference on the part of the people, or 
poeubly from a defective system of highway laws. Whatever may be the 
real cause, it cannot be denied that our highways artr deteriorating, and 
that somt* adequate remedy shoulr! be devised. It is apparent that they 
arc not constructed with any special skill, little or no engineering talent 
being employed, and the matter of culverts and drainage being largely 
overlooked. It is asserted by some tbal the present system of permitting 
each freeholder to " work out" his road taxes operates badly, and, being 
a relic of old times, might be essentially modified with beneficial results. 
There seems to be|B lack of official responsibility and competent supervision. 
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Neither commissioners of highwa>-s nor pathmasters are alwnys Aelecttd : 
Uieirespecisl fitncsA for the discharge of the important duUes inx*olved 
the proper construction of suitable highways nr in their care and maintea- 
ancc. In some of the Western States thc«c dutle;; devolve upon acousty 
civil enj^ineer, who has entire char^re, and whose functions are pcrfunoed 
for the benefit of the whole county, freed from local influences &nd 
interests. 

When hijjhways are once pntpcrly luiilt, the incxpensivcness of their 
|iroper mainteniince is not generally understood ; but the principal difficnlqr 
in the pa^^t has arisen from their originally defective construction. Country 
highways running through a town should not be regarded as principally for 
tlie benefit of that town. That may be their primary object, bat they serw 
a broader and more comprehensive purpose in affording means of comon- 
□ication for ul) the ixrople, and nhould he x-icwcd as a part of a great geo- 
era1 system. The burdens imposed upon the taxpa>-ers in the country ira 
conceded to be onerous iind various, and it cannot be reasonably expected 
thol they uHIl mnnifesl an unusual interest or a larj^e degree of pride in tba 
maintenance of supc-rb and exprnsive highways to an extent beyond tba 
actual needs of the immediate neighborhood. 

But the required improvement of our highways should not be consid- 
ered in any narrow or scllish spirit, nor shoidd local interests alone be con- 
sulted. The intercBts of the whole State are involved. The aspect of the 
question naturally presents the inquiry whether the State itself should not 
take the lead in the nmtter of so pressing and desirable an improvement. 

It has been suggested that the State should proceed to con».trn« 
through every county two highways, rtmning in different directions, and 
intersecting each other in about the center of the county, such roads to 
form a part of a complete general system, those in each county to connect 
with those of adjoining counties, and to be known ever>'where as State 
roadit, constructed, cared fur. and maintained at the expense of the State 
at large, midcr the direction and supervision of the State Engineer and 
Sur\'eyar or other competent authority to be designated. This s)*stein when 
once completed, would enable a person to start from New York City, Albany. 
or any other point, on foot or in carriage, and visit everj* county in the 
State without once leaving the State roads, thus insuring comfort, conven- 
ience, pleasure and speed. These roads should be macadamized or con* 
structed of cnishud stnuc or other suitable material, with proper culvertft. 
good bridges, adequate ilrainage. watering troughs, and sign boards, bo m 
to compare favorably with the best country roads in other countries , 
and exi.niiig highways could be udliud for this purpose so fxu" as feasible. 
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EDUCATION IN ROAD-MAKING. * 

Elizabkth, N. J., January it. liiq. 
SiK : You have in past volumes discussed qnite fully tlie subject of 
road -making. Now that the matter of better roads is being agitated in a 
number of localities, and there is a probability of radical changes in the 
road laws of some of the States, it would seem that a presentation in ywur 
colnmns of such information as you can gather a.^ to the latest enactments 
of the several States might be of great value to the public. 

P. CULUNUWUOP. 
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We thank Mr. Collingwood for hts suggestion. It is, as he 
ys, in line of what wc have done much of In the past and shall do 
sven more in the fature, as iherc is nothing more important, from 
n engineering point of view, to the comfort and commerce of a 
»untry than good highways. We are glad to see that more interest 
being taken in this matter. At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Trade of Elizabeth, N. J., in discussing the appointment of a com- 
nittee to adopt means for the improvement of country roads, Mr. 
^olIiDgwood said : 

What the country needs is education in road-maldng. The amount of 
oste by reason of bad roads is enormous. We can't carry the loads we 
Craght to. If with good roads we can carry twice the loads we can on poor 
[nies then they save half the labor of hauling. 

In the far West, twenty years ago, Rrst-class roads were built in many 
troublesome plactMi as a measure of true economy, while hero, ten mites 
i^m New York, wc have roads so horrible tbat teams are hardly able to 
liaul empty wagons over them. 

Hr pointed out also the cause of the evil and its remedy, saying 
that not one m ten thou.sand of the roadmasters knew how to build 
;ood roads, and that the whole work should be done under the 
ftirection of competent engineers. 

It is obvious that the question of one organization and control 
>f the road-making force is primary and fundamental, and that until 
c have a system of administration for oiir highways equal to» 
:l)ough not necessarily the same as that of France, we cannot expect 
O have as good roads as the French rejoice in. It is then at present 
aore a matter of legislation than of specifications, and it is to be 
oped that our law-makers may see its importance in season. 
Meetings of citizens, such as that held in Elizabeth, may do much 
clarify the legislative vision. 

COLLINGWOOU ON ROAD-MAKING.* 

The following letter addressed by F. Collingwood to the Etiza- 
leth, (N. J.) Z>ai/) Joumai refer.s to the meetitig of the Hoard of 
Trade of that city to consider the improvement of the county roads, 
» which brief reference was made in our last issue. Mr. C^olMng- 
irood has given special attention to the subject of road*making, and 
lis letter can be read with prolit by any one who has to do with 
Mich work. 

Elizabeth, N. J., January 17, 1889. 

Hs. Editor : My purely chanc* attendance at the meeting of the Board 

f Trade seems to have given me a notoriety that I do not covet. I cannot. 
lowever. pass by a statement made mention of by you without explaining 

♦xix. ISO. 
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myself a lilUe more fully. I refer to tfae idea held by not a few that ■ thm 
covering of say three inches of road metal (tm>ken stone) will make a road. 
The philosophy of ruod making is very simple, and is identically of ibe 
Mme character as the nbtaining of a suitable foundation for a biiildinij. A 
tyro in engineering srjon Icam*; that if he would fuuod on a )*iclding »uil. tu 
most spread the ba-se of his fouodatiun if he would preveol imTnodenl* 
MtUemeni, and the softer the earth strata, the wider or larger most be the 
base. 

Now in the case of a wagon wheel on a roadbed saturated with water, 
the material directly under the wheel is both compressed and moved tooae 
side and the wheel sinks until the resistance beneath is equal Id the toad 
upon it. 

If we place a comparaliwly unyielding mosfi (fioch as macadam stooe) 
of sufficient thickness and suMciently large area, upon this surface, side 
movement Mrill be prevented and the compression reduced practically U> 
WTO. The pressure from the wheel will be transmilted to the soil through 
a cone of the underlying mass, which will have its a)>cx at the wheel, and 
its basK at the surface of the soil. The diameter of the base of the cone will 
increase as the depth increases, but the area of the base, which is the impon- 
ant element iu its bearing power, will increase in proportion to this depdi 
multiplied by itself, or as mathematicians say. "as the square of the depth.'' 
If then the base for one inch of depth would bear some given load, three 
inches of depth wuuld bear nine times an much; nine inches of depth would 
bear ejf^bty-one times, and twelve inches one hundred and forty-four timn 
as much. The facts shown by experienceare that while three inches depth 
would last during good weather, it will cut through when a hea\-ily loaded 
wagon passes after rain of any magnitude, and the road will soon lie full d 
deep ruts. 

The latest practice among engineers recognizes the fact that weQ< 
draiDed roods of sharp descent which can hardly get much softened bf 
water, do not need as thick covering as flat roads frrjm which the water docs 
not flow so quickly. The thinneRt covering I hiive ever heard mentioned, 
however, was six inches, and that not on roads having very heavy 
For country macadam roads the limits would be bt-tween six inches 
twelve inches, but the judgment of the engineer is needed tu decide 
case. For cities, where thr loads are heavy, even more is desirable. 

The explanation made above shows at once one other fact — viz. ; in order 
that the mad covering may act as described, there must be a proper bond- 
ing and interlocking of the various layers of stone, which can only be secured 
by careful work, under intelligent and competent inspection. A large stooe 
in the base of the pavement famishes a smooth surface on its lop for the 
covering stone to slide upon, and will be the first place to invite a break io 
the surface. There are such to be scon near our own doors. 

I have said notliing abtiat the very important matters of drainage, or 
rolling, which arc alsoesst-utials. 

Before such work is ctintrncted for all matters of drainage, grades, etc 
should be arranged for and full and explicit specitication prepared by a com- 
petent engineer, and the work must be watched through all its stages to Me 
that the spedticalions are earned out. 

I think we shall go to a useless expense, if the work to be done is leftto 
the unscientiftc methods which have prevailed for the lest hundrvd yean. 
This should be pro\*ided against in the laws that it is jiroporscd to ask for. 

F. COUJHUWOUD. 
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ROAD SAVING — VEHICLES AND TRACTION.* 

Syracuse, N. Y., January 51. l6dg. 

Kt» : In yfvOT issue of Januarj- 36 I note " Road Malting," by P, Col- 
tin^wood. Allow me to make a RUgf^tion as to road sa\'ing. Have the 
State pass a law makiag it imperative on all two-horse farra waKons, aod 
all others that carry over one ton. to use 4-inch nvidth of tires, and to have 
the hiod wheels set eight inches further apart than the forward ones, and 
that all carriages also shall have the hind wheels the widtli of their tires 
further apart thao the forward ones. With this law in force road making 
will be reduced 66 per cent. When wagons are thus mode they will not 
track and you have nn ruts. No one ever saw nits around the comers o£ 
any country road. Each wheel rolls down and does not cut the road ; and 
it is absolutely untrue that the wagon draws harder : it is absolutely true 
thAt it draws easier. ^^ ^_ Swbst. 

WASTEFUL ROAD MAKING. f 

The Minneapolis Society of Civil Engineers held a meeting on 
March 6, at which George E. Crary read a paper 00 " Permanent 
Improvements on Highways." He made the point that $800,000 
was being practically thrown away every year in the State by the 
present method of road-making. He would have the State por- 
tioned into three or five districts, with a competent superintendent 
in charge of each, and responsible for the condition of the roads 
under his jurisdiction. 

CLASSIFICATION ANI> UA1NTENANC£ OF ROADS. | 

The Engineers' Society of Western Pennsylvania, at its last 
meeting in Pittsburg, Pa., adopted the report of the Committee on 
Improvement of the Country- Roads. It calls for a division of the 
roads of the State into highways, roads and lanes, defining highways 
aa what are commonly called county roads, leading entirely through 
the county, or from one important centre to another ; roads, as what 
are now commonly called township roads. Lanes were defined as 
private roads, leading only to small hanalets or private properties. 
The draft of the law to be submitted to the Pennsylvania State 
Legislature provides for road commissioners who shall appoint 
county engineers to have charge and control of the improvement of 
the county roads, in shortening distances, lowering grades and fur- 
nishing a good road surface. The committee was instructed to use 
every means to have this bill adopted by the State Legislature. A 
full report was read upon the advantages of good country roads to 
the community in general. 

*xix, 134. ( xix. 207. |xix. 236. 
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ROAD IMPROVEMFNT IN THE SOUTH.* 

Interest in the improvement of the country's roads is not cob* 
fined to any one section of the country. Brads/reefs says : 

We have se«Q what attention the subject has attracted in the Nostii 
and East : it is apparently attractin;^ no less attention to the South. For 
example, a proposition to hold a congress to consider the best means for 
improving the roads of the State has been br'jught forward in Georgis* 
and, judging from the comments of the State press, the proposal is being 
favorably received. The congress will be held in Atlanta in May next, and 
it is hoped that a practical scheme of reform in road administratioD will be 
adopted. The question is one which addresses itself with peculiar force 
to the eomniercial and agricultural interests of the country. The merchant 
and the agriculturist alike find their account in a ready exchange of pp> 
'ducts, an easy marketing of crops, and it need not be said that stwh a 
desirable consummation may be very much retarded by bad roads. It a 
plain, from indications such as that to which attirntion has just heeo 
directed, that interest tn the question of road improvement has by no 
means culminated yet. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR GRAVEL ROADWAV.f 

The specifications for a gravel roadway from which the follow- 
ing extract is made, were prepared by l>r. I). W. Mead, City 
Engineer of Rockford, III., who finds that a gravel roadway gives 
much better satisfaction in that town than macadam made with the 
local stone. 

A half mile improved two years ago under these specifications 
he reports has given good results. 

Extracts from specitications : 

" The streets shall be excavated or filled by the city to the grade givea 
by the City Engineer, and the surface prepared by said city for receiving 
nibble. 

*' On the surface .so prepared a layer of large-sized rubble shall 
throm-n. ThLs course shall be arranged in a close and compact form, aad^ 
the interstices of the larger atones tthall be tilled in with sound stone 
pings, all to the satisfaction of Uie Commissioner of Streets. The 
for the foundation course shall be generally not less than five ii 
any dimension. 

" Over the foundation course a layer of rubble broken as nearly at 
possible to a cubical form, not less than one and one-fourth inches, nor 
more than two nnd one-half inches in any dimension shall be placed. The 
rubble shall • • * * be well compacted and rolled with the city roller. 
to the satisfaction of said Commissioner of Streets. 

"Over the rubble a layer of screened gravel mixed with clay shall b» 

[placed. The layer shall be when finished at least two inches in thickness 

[at the center and one inch in thickness at the side. This layer shall be 

well rolled and compacted with the street-roller to the sati&facticm of 

Commissioners. 

■' Both before and while rolling the rubble and gravel layers said U 
shall be flooded or sprinkled." 
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ROAD LEGISLATION.* 

The necessity for better roads in America has been many times 
lown in these columns, and a welcome addition to the literature of 
khc subject comes in a carefully prepared paper by Professor Jere- 
miah W. Jcnks, of Knox College, Galesburgf, Hi., upon road legisla- 
lion, published as a tract by the American Economic Association. 
The author's personal observation has been in a field where the 
■fteed of reform is especially great, for the soil of the West is at once 
venerally far from being the best for roads and yet calculated to 
Kiroduce such crops of grain that good highways are very important, 
^^he advantages of proper laying out by engineers and better con> 
r struction, such as might be provided for by law, are urged tn detail, 
and some estimates of the money advantage to be gained can hardly 
Kfail to surprise those who have given the subject no particular 
thought. Thus, it is suggested that proper roads would increase 
the value of two-thirds of the good farms of the Mississippi Valley 
^10 an acre, and that, by an estimate which no well-infurmed man 
would question, the State of Illinois alone would gain no less than 
^160,000,000. 

tSome interesting suggestions as to what should be sought by 
ws are given, but the chief value of the paper will perhaps be found 
an elaborate compilation of laws as they now are. The French 
8}-stem is explained in detail, and those of some other European 
-countries briefly, and then the laws of each of the States are given 
■in tabular form, so that a comparison may be made at a glance. It 
is enough to say that since hap-hazard road-making, regardless of 

» economical or scientific methods, is so genera! in this country, it is 
also true that the laws make no intelligent provision for anything 
better. Back of inadequacy of the law is, of course, general igno 
ranee of the subject, and we are glad to see leading popular puriodi- 

■ cals begin work toward dispelling this. An article in Harper's 

Weeklj^ by Captain F. V. Green, has already been referred to in 
these columns, and later there has appeared in Scribner's Afagaziw 

■ a paper by N, S. Shaler, which clearly indicates the wastefulness of 
the present method, and makes some plain and simple suggestions 
for reform. 

■ good roads, THKIR economic value and how to hare THEK.f 

P It is an injury amounting to a calamity to the farmers — the 
impassable state of the country roads after a day's heavy rain. It is 
then, when his fields are too wet to work in, that the farmer can, 
without inconvenience, bring his produce to market. But. unfor- 
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tunatcly, the same rain-fall that prevents work in the fields, equaUf, 
from its effect on the roads, precludes his access to market, as the j 
hauling of even an empty wagon is then a wearisome labor to drircr 
and team. The farmer must, therefore, perforce sit idle, unable dtba 
to cultivate his land or market his produce ; tbelatter^ perhaps, !>pai)- 
ing on his farm, instead of being profitably sold to his city 
customers. At length, when a few days of fine weather has dned 
his land, and rendered the space between two fences called 1 
country road passable, he has to determine which is to him the 
least harmful, to neglect his land or his marketing. For, il is jujt 
when his time should be divided between plowing his land and 
marketing his produce that the greatest and most frequent rain-falli 
occur; and while he is grateful to Providence for the beneficial 
showers that enrich and invigorate his land, he must think with 
bitterness of the laws and administration that, by its negligence or 
inaction, deprives him so unjustly of the use he could then make of 
his time in the profitable sale nf his produce. While the impassable 
state of the country roads is a calamity to the farmer, it is also a 
serious injury to the resident.^ of the cities, as, instead of getting 
their daily supply of vegetables and farm produce from the local 
farmers and market gardeners, they have to depend on importation 
from other States to supplement the deficiency due to the impassable 
slate of the country roads ; and for these iroporte<l articles tbey 
must necessarily pay a higher rate to cover the extra cost and risk 
of transportation. This in a great measure accounts for the vail 
importation of country produce into the city from other States. 
The grocer, or city purveyor of these articles, must always have a 
supply on hand to meet the demands of his customers, and when, 
from whatever cause, he cannot depend on llie regularity of tbe 
local supply, he must otherwise arrange, at even an enhanced cost, 
to meet the daily demand. He must, therefore, keep up his outer 
S,tatc trade connection, even when it would be to his temporary 
advantage to purchase from the local producers. Thus, while all 
farm and garden products are at an e.xtravaganl price in the stores, 
the local farmers and market gardeneis cannot always get sale for 
their produce. The money that should circulate locally to the 
advantage of the general community is remitted to benefit the 
citizens of other States. Thus, the interests of both the urban and 
rural population of the country are seriously affected by the want of 
means of communication between town and country. In fine, it is 
a lamentable state of governmental administration when a day's 
rain paralyzes the internal trade of a State and obliges the citizens 
of an agricultural countr)* to depend for their food supplies to 
importation from other States. But, even uotier the most advanta- 
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US conditions of the weather^ the farmer is still seriously injured 

the rough, crude state of the country roads, badly aligned, badly 

aded, and full of holes and ruts. Thus, in bad weather the 

er is virtually cut off from towft, and in good weather, from the 

ulty construction and ill-kept conditions of the roads, the value of 

s time and team are reduced one-half, as on a hard, smooth surface 

is team will draw a greater toad in less time than on the ordinary 

ll-con struct cd country road. Moreover, not only is the power of 

is team decreased, but there is also the great loss by wear and tear 

his harness and wagon, due to the plunging and jerking through 

e holes and ruts. Again, there is, as a rule, no well devised plan 

order in the administration of the road fund and the construc- 

;on and maintenance of the county roads. By fits and starts, wtth- 

ut system or method, attempts arc made at repairs and improve- 

ents, and the money is then lavishly and unintelUgently expended. 

he work is entrusted to an amateur, or theorist, who has as much 

ractical knowledge of road-making as he has of an>-thtng else of 

bich he is ignorant, and, more frequently than not, a few months 

after such expenditure the state of that improved road resembles the 

State of the relapsed sinner. These remarks apply generally to road 

management throughout the State. It should be more generally 

known that there is as much science required in road-making as in 

any other engineering work. 

Matadam Roads in Iiufia. — The most perfect system of road- 
making in the world, perfect not only in the excellent condition of 
the roads, but also in the economy of their construction, is that on 
which, with other engineering works, I was engaged during my 
siiteen years' service under the government ui British India. The 
making of cheap and efficient roads is as familiar to me as plowing 
to an old farmer. I have during my sixteen years' service either 
constructed or kept in repair, taking one year with another, over 
1,000 miles of macadamized roads. The system and method in 
vogue there is the result of the experience of nearly 100 years ; and 
as there have been of tale so many amateur and theoretical sugges- 
tions regarding the construction of roads I will, as briefly as possible, 
■ describe the cheap and efficient method of road-making in India, 
which is equally applicable to Texas, as there is as much variety of 
soil in the former country as in the latter. 

./^//Vfljwcfl/.— Having determined the points or places to be con- 
nected by a road, the country along the proposed route is recon- 
noitered and the road then aligned. Great discernment is necessary 
in this alignment, so as to combine directness of route with the 
avoidance of swamps, hills, etc., or where these have to be crossed 
to do so as advantageously as circumstances will permit, and to 
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secure a firm road-bed and easy gradients. There is not much to 
be said on this head with reference to the Texas county roadft, 
Unfortunately these were aligned in the manner I have describe^ 
and while, for obvious reasons, it would be hardly practicable to 
re-align all the county roads, still great improvement might be 
effected by a slight deviation here and there to shorten a line, avoid 
a bad crossing of a creek, a hill, a swamp, or a stretch of deep sandy 
soil. The alignment being made, the first requisite of a good road 
is efficient drainage. 

Drainage. — Drainage docs not consist in digging ditches four 
to six feet deep along a road. A scientific scratch in the proper 
place may be more effectual than a ditch four feet deep run by the 
eye of an amateur road-maker. I will again repeat that the first 
and absolutely necessary requirement of a good road is efficieot 
drainage. The road must not he allowed to get sadden with water. 
T'ortunately, drainage costs but little when devised by a competent 
engineer. As a rule, proper drainage can be effected by trenches, 
the earth from which would just sufHce to raise the roadbed from six 
inches to a foot. 

Width of Road, — The land taken up for a county road should 
not be less than 60 feet in width, to allow for drainage, trenchea, 
etc., and the width of the made roadway should be 26 feet, raised not 
less than 6 inches above the ground. This 26 feet should be made 
up as follows ; Eighteen feet of a hard central surface, metaled with 
broken stone or gravel, with 4 feet of an unmetaled earthen term 00 
each side of the hard macadamized central surface. The side slopes 
of embanked roads to be, as a general rule, \\ feet horizontal to i 
foot vertical; in cuttings the slopes to be according to the tenacityor 
hardness of the material cut through, varying from 2^ to 1 in ordi- 
nary soil to almost a perpendicular rock. The width of roadviy 
given above — iS feet and 4 feet side berm — is wide enough for all 
practicable purposes. More than this is a mere waste of money. A 
roadway of greater width may be necessary in Bourbon Connty_ 
Ky., but not in sober, temperance-loving Texas. It would be better 
to expend the extra money in keeping the width I mention in good 
repair, than to waste it on an unnecessary width of 25 or more feel 
I write from the experience of the commerce of a country having ft 
population to the square mile sixteen times that of Texas, and where 
the Government deems it as muchapartof its duty to aid and facilitate 
the internal commerce of the country by good roads, as it deems it 
a part of its functions to protect the personal rights and property 
of its citizens by the just administration of law and justice 

Material. — As I have said, the width of the macadamized or 
prepared hard surface of the road should be 18 feel, metaled with 
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•cither broken stone or gravel, according to the local supply. If of 
broken slonc, it should be the hardest rock locally procurable, 
broken to pass through an inch and a-half diameter ring. The 
thickness of the layer of broken stone or gravel should be, as a 
general rule, 4^ inches at the edges, and 6^ inches at the centre.* 
11 the material ustd be broken stone, it must be laid in one layer 
but if of gravel, it must be laid in two layers, the first layer being 
partly consulidatcd before the second is laid on, the consolidation to 
be effected by iron rollers drawn by horses. 

Roilers. — In exceptional cases steam rollers might be used, but 
they would not be economical away from the immediate vicinity of a 
city; the iron rollers to be 6J feet long, weighing 3 tons, and so con- 
structed as to weigh nearly double that weight when filled with 
earth ; the consolidation to be in part done by the unfilled roller, 
and completed by it when filled. The surface of the completed road 
should have a camber from the centre to the sides of 1 inch in 4^ 
feet.f There is no necessity whatever fur the three layers of 6 inches 
each of flat rock, crushed stone and gravel mentioned in the issue 
of the ^/d/wfficrn of January i. 

Coit. — The cost of such three-layer construction is there said tobe- 
$3,640 per mile. No contractor in the State would undertake sucK 
work under $9,000 per mile. The cost is an easy calculation, and I 
have made it with the result that it would not be under $9,000. 
However, no such expensive construction is necessary. My appeal 
is to the thousands and thousands of miles of the finest country 
roads in the world constructed as I have described. The average 
cost of such road would be $2,100 per mile, a minimum of $1,600' 
and maximum $3,600. It is, however, not enough to construct a 
road well in the first instance; it is also necessary to keep it in 
repair. The repairs will, of course, vary with the amount of traffic. 
The cost per mile per annum will vary from $100 for the more 
remote to as much as $300 for the last couple of mites leading into 
the city. The partial renewal of the surface will also be necessary 
every four or five years. 

* These thicknesses of 4} to &( inches would be pertniBsible only on 
very firm, or. at least, fairly hard ground. Or ordinary ground, especially 
when softened by a thaw after frost, a thickness of not less than 9 inches 
would be required to prevent cutting through by tlie wheels of heavily 
loaded vehicles. — Ed. Record. 

f This gives a rise of but 3 inches in the centre, which might be saffi- 
cient ns a final condition on exceptionally good ground after all settlement 
■was over. In ordinar)' conditions the rise should not be less than (^ inches 
at first and more if the ground underneath is Kt all soft. Less than this will 
allow water to lie in the centre after a verj- little wear, which is detrimen- 
tal to durabiUty, and often causes considerable roud to collect.— Ed. Rkcokd. 
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HACADAM AND GKATEL XOADS 111 CHELSEA, MAS^* 

From ihe aonual repon of the Cily Engineer. Mr. WiOiam E. 
McClinlock, ot Chelsea, for the past year, we gather some inieresiicf 
items. The street pavement that feems to have been decided op» 
ic macadam, but the stone in the neighborhood is a rotten schirtj 
slate, and unfit for the surface. A crusher has thcrcfure been fitted 
up, with a specially designed elevator, by which the crushed slom 
is raised about 15 feet for screening, thus saving constderabk 
manual labor and cheapening the process. The present cost if 
about $1.50 a cubic yard and 50 cents for hauling. To obtaia a 
suitable rock from Maiden, consisting of trap, porphyry, etc^ will 
cost about $1.25 additional, or $3.35 per yard, aside for paymenl 
for the quarry. He recommends the soft material for foundation 
and the imported material for metaling. 

Gravel has been used, but he sajrs of it : " Wc have to let it be 
worn down by team travel, which may be an economy to the city, 
but is a great loss in wear and tear to the traveling public, botli 
mentally and morally. This gravel is unsurpassed for paving pur- 
poses, but for street purposes /'/ is as «W/ to use beam." In re^MCl 
to repairs of streets, he says the cost is variously estimated in other 
cities at from 3 cents to 25 cents per square yard per year, and it is 
bound to cost as much in Chelsea as elsewhere, the lower limit beto^ 
the least at which he would place tt for the vcr)- least repairs thai 
should he made, or a cost for the city of $35,000 annually, aod 
$7,000 was the amount actually spent. Sweepings to the amount of 
J, 168 loads were removed from the streets during the year. 

THB BRIDCEPORT HACADAM R0AI>8. — A COSPE.L OV THINNESS.! 

Two systems of making roads of broken stone have for soovr 
time been employed. The first, practiced by Macadam, calls for 1 
light coating of stone broken to a uniform size, on a substratum of 
good earth. The second, introduced by Telford, calls tor a founda- 
tion of hand-placed and packed stones, over which the broken stoiie 
or road metal, is spread and compacted in the same manner as in the 
case of macadam. 

Unfortunately for that portion of our people interested, in other 
modes of circulation than those afforded by our railroads, the able 
engineers who projected and built the roads in the Central Pailc, of 
New York City, had not, as a general principle, been in chai^ of 
wagon roads, and so turned to books of information. To a mathe- 
matical mind, nothing could be clearer than the proposition that the 
road metal transmits the pressure of the wheels to an area prupor- 

• Jsv. 545. f xxi. 53- By Edward P. North. 
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[tional to the square of its depth. From this the other contention of 
Telford follows, naturally, that the desired depth could be obtained 
[economically and advantageously by the Telford foundation. 

The result of the study of authorities was, that Central Park 

has roads of indefinite thickness, reposing on a bed of thoroughly 

well-drained earth, at a cost that is prohibitory to any great exten- 

(sion of such roads. But they are built according to authority, and , 

[they have been and still are standards for construction, as they are 

[veil maintained. Authorities, however, are reputed to be often 

Iwrong, as was exemplified on Fifth Avenue, where an equally well- 

[built Telford road, in lack of maintenance, was for some years a 

nuisance to those who rode on it and a terror to those who lived by 

\\U and many, if not most, of the engineers trained in the school of 

the Central Park roads, show by their practice a growing belief 

that a cheaper road is, on the whole, better. 

Possibly no more radical departure from the teachings of Telford 
has anywhere been made than by Mr. B, D. Pierce, the Street Com- 
missioner of Bridgeport, Conn., who was at one time a foreman on _ 
ihc construction of the Central Park roads. When he took charge 
of the streets and roads of that city they were notoriously bad, 
excepting a little pavement, and some Telford road laid down at an 
expense of about $1.50 per square yard. Mr. Pierce started with 
the intention of building 4-inch macadam roads ; an intention 
adhered to except in two instances to be mentioned hereafter, and 
last March he had over 45 miles of good macadam roads from tS to 
30 feet wide. Of this, 3S.9 miles had cost, including some grading 
with the maintenance and repairs following extensive renewals of 
an old water-pipe ser\'ice,$ii5,297.25, or only s^iVo cents per Haeal 
foot. 

During the present season somewhat over 5 miles more road 
have been constructed in Bridgeport, and the example of cheap and 
good roads has spread into neighboring towns, so that in addition 
to the 60 odd miles of good roads in Bridgeport there are about 
14 miles of equally good roads in the immediate vicinity, making 
between 70 and 80 miles on which an ordinary team can haul 3 tons 
of net load ; or Sunol, if it was not for pounding her heels, might 
try her speed with safety and comfort to her driver. 

Mr. Pierce accepted his position as Street Commissioner in 1885 
with the understanding that 4-inch roads would be built, and would 
prove not only cheaper but at least as good as the Telford roads 
then existing tn the city. So far, judging from their appearance, 
and from conversation with two of the Board of Public Works, as 
well as with Mr. Pierce, they arc better than these Telford roads, 
and under equally heavy traffic are at least zls e&^v\^ 1^*3^ Ocvta.^-^ 
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maintained. Tvo theories are advanced in explanation oi \h\i. 
One that the earth works up, into and through the voids in the Tel- 
ford foundation. The other that the road metal works down into 
these same voids. To these I desire to add a third ; that the Tel- 
ford foundation acts as an anvil, between which and the wheels of 
passing vehicles the road metal is pounded to pieces. This, it U 
well known, is analogous to the effect of the stone blocks used on 
the introduction of railroads here ; blocks which were all taken out 
probably as early &s 1S46 to 1848. 

In building these roads, the ground is graded and regulated 
with a gutter iH inches deep on each side; the soil is then thor- 
oughly rolled with a i5-ton roller, and the stone spread on the sur- 
face so prepared. Three varieties of soil are met with in Bridgeport: 
a fine *' dead " sand, wliich ii-inietimcs cannot be rolled on account 
of its pushing before the rotter, without covering it with coane, 
broken stone ; this expedient^ acting as a pavement, prevents move- 
ment ; loam, a very fine gravel, and a hard pan with mica dtssemJ- 
nated through it. Underdraining has In no case been resorted to. 
the i8-inch gutters being depended on for drainage. After the 
broken trap- rock is rolled to a bearing, screenings are added as a 
binder and the road metal is well and thoroughly filled with them, 
the whole being rolled until the water flushes on the surface. A 
strong .^ilicious sand is sometimes used, in part, in place of screen- 
ings, and when, in dry weather, the road commences to break up or 
"ravel," out of easy acce.w by watering carts, sand is spread over 
the spot, which quickly consolidates the road. No loam or clay is 
used as a binder or filler in the construction of the roads nor in their 
repair, eucept when the surface over a ditch is to be replaced and it 
is too small a patch to justify bringing the roller; then the brokeo 
trap is laid down after being mixed with the proper quantity of 
screenings and the whole covered with loam ; the traific consolidates 
it in a short rime. 

Reference was made to two cases in which the thickness of four 
inches was increased. One of these, a road near the winter quar- 
ters of "the greatest show on earth," was built on sand which, on 
being thoroughly wet, became quicksand. In dry weather the road 
stood without injury a net load of 42 gro.ss tons, drawn by 74 horses, 
but in a wt-i. time the road would wave under net loads of 2^ gross 
tons, and at last broke through in places ; three inches of stone were 
added, since which the road has stood without further care. The 
standard loads on tliis road, liauted by the teams of a copper-works, 
varied before it was stoned, between 12 and 20 gross hundred- 
weights; 50 hundredweights are now regularly hauled. The other 
instance of reinforcing the depth occurred over an uiidraincd pocket 
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ID rock. The road in this instance also waved under heavy loads 
for some time and then broke through ; an addition of three inches 
of broken stone stopped all trouble. 

The relation of these two instances to the necessity for large 
expenses for draina;^ and to the theorem of the square of the depth, 
can be seen by any engineer. Hut it should be noted that in addition 
to Mr. Pierce's care to have all voids in his road metal thoroughly 
filled with clean (i. r, free from loam) bindin;;, the trap he uses is 
one o[ the strongest known. The thorough filling of the interstices 
probably prevents din from working); up into the road and acting as 
a lubricant, and a weaker stone, not presenting such strong angles, 
might not give a road of sufficient cohesive strength to .><tand waving 
on a soft bottom before breaking through. 

That underdraining is unnecessary with a well built road, where 
the gutters on each side are built to grade and kept clean, receive 
fresh proof from the fact that the main road from the quarry sup- 
plying broken stones to the city is so built through a succession of 
micaceous hardpan cuts. Between loo and 200 wagons and carts 
have passed over the road daily through February and March with- 
out injuring it, the wagons carrying from 40 to 60 gross hundred* 
weights, and the two-wheeled carts from 20 to 37 hundredweights. 
But where springs find vent under the road-bed they should in all 
instances be drained into the gutter. 

The gutters, which are carefully made to an established grade, 
are kept clean and free from grass and weeds, whether paved or 
unpaved. The weeds are dug up, and the grass is killed by spread- 
ing a thin layer of sand over it on hot days ; entailing, in this point 
as in all others connected with the roads under discussion, persistent 
and inteliigent maintenance. 

It should be noticed, in connection with the low cost mentioned 
above — about 28 cents per square yard — that Bridgeport, in addition 
to the possession of particularly good trap-rock, is exceptionally 
favored in the location of its quarry, almost exactly two miles from 
the centre of the city ; so that the cost of the stone is 82 cents per 
gross ton, of 21 or 22 cubic feet, delivered to the wagons, and the 
cost of hauling varies, depending on the distance, from 50 to 75 
cents per ton, or between $1.32 and $1.57 per gross ton delivered on 
the road. Tht: trap-rock is broken to 2-inch size by three 7x10 
inch Marsden crushers, placed side by side on a platform, to 
which cars are drawn from the quarry by a wire rope, wound by the 
same engine which runs the crushers. The interest on the cast of 
the roller — an Aveling & Porter, now twenty years old — is not 
reckoned in the above-mentioned cost. 




That the cost of the Bridgeport roads has not been under-esti- 
mated, is apparently made certain by the contract price of such vork 
in the neighboring town of Fairfield, wherfc, with a longer haul, a 
four -inch road ao feet wide was built for 85 cents per lineal foot, or 
38.3 cents per square yard. This sum included regulating, somt 
grading and the use of a roller, as well as the contractor's proftt. 

Nothing written above is intended to imply, if a road is to be 
built, and then, as has been the case with the Telford roads under 
the care of ihc- Department of Public WorkK in this city, receives no 
attention from a rcasonini; being, that a Telford road will not last 
in some condition longer than a four-inch macadam road. Nur is it 
intended to imply that only the best trap-rock is applicable to four- 
inch roads, nor that a less or greater depth of road metal may not in 
cases be preferred. 

J3ut engineers are urged, in view of the successful eETort of Mr. 
Pierce to give the citizens of Bridgeport three or four miles of good 
road for one, to neglect precedents and written authorities and try 
to fit their ruads to the necessities of tiatBc, and the means of the 
community employing them and the materials in hand. Remember- 
ing that it may be better to have a patch fail in a road three miles 
long than to have one mile of road that will not fail, neither road 
can be kept in good surface without maintenance. And a thorough- 
ness in building roads which involves so large an expenditure as to 
prevent road-building, is not, it is submitted, thoroughly good 
engineering. 

Mr. Pierce is an enthusiast in the matter of bis style of roads. 
and will doubtless be willing to meet any engineer who notifies him 
of his desire to visit Bridgeport and show him the results he has 
attained. 
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Mr. James Owen, County Engineer of Essex County, N. J., 
under whose direction the admirable macadam roads about Orange 
have been built, sends the following discussion on Mr. E. P. North's 
article on the Bridgeport macadam roads, which appeared in 0^^ 
issue. ^^M 

We should be glad to supplement this with the views of other 
engineers who can speak from their experience. Mr. Owen writes: 

I wan mtic-h interested in reading the itrticle in y<mr last issue on the 
macadftni ffiads at Bridgeport, by Mr. North, and the experience there 
detailed is. very gratifying, and as it ndds an iota to the very scanty intvr- 
m&tioD available od the coDfitmctton of hard roads, whether oC Telford or 
Uacadani. 
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J must demur, however, to the acceptance of the coostntction of 4-nich' 
roads, as there detailed, in any other way than as an isolated fact ; wliatever 
success there was must have been due to the peculiarities of soil and loca- 
tioD, and such work should not be taken as a precedent to be followed in 
any and all case;; 

Like Mr. Pierce, of Bridgeport, I obtained my early experience in the 
idxtJes in the caastmction of park roads in Brooklyn, when the thicknesA of 
paTcroeot was never less tbon 16 inches, laid on a bed of 12 inches of sand, 
and was undoubtedly a Telford pavement. When, however, I had to 
initiate in New Jersey a more economical system I decided on a depth of 13 
inches, 8 inches of pavement and 4 inches of broken stone; bet^vcen 30 
and 40 miles were constructed of this depth irv the avenues radiating from 
Newark through the Oranges and Montclair. They have stood the wear 
and tear for sixteen years admirably, of course with proper repairs, and in 
only two or three instances did the foundation ever blow up. These roads 
were county roads, and really main arteries, but when the local committees 
decided to build their own roads, the divergence of opinion and lack of 
crystallized sentiment led to the adoption of anything from 4 to 13 inches, 
and the result has bceu in the same ratio as the thickness. The Oranges, 
East, West and the City, have laid their roads 10 to 12 inches in thickness, 
and the uniformly good condition of their roods arc proverbial. Bloomfield 
and Montclair have been building ihcirs 6 inches, and the difference is 
remarkable ; ruts quickly appear, holes are common, and they look as tliey 
are, cheap roads. In these ca.>K;s, however, there was an attempt at a pave- 
ment. In other townships, like Clinton. Millbnm and parts of South 
Orange, no attempt has been made further tlian to spread 4 to 6 inches of 
broken stone on the natural soil, and the result shows that it is to a certain 
extent a waste of money. The only advantage accruing iu such a road 
is to keep the wagons from getting mired, but as means of travel they do 
not reach to a very high order. 

In the re<l sandstone formation of New Jersey, in which all the roads 
mentioned are laid, there are critical periods, especially when the frost is com- 
ing out, when it seems absolutely necessary to have a foundation of some son 
to keep the roads from breaking up. and only in specially favored localities 
is it possible to keep a 6-inch pavement without rutting unless there is a 
sharp fall to the roads. In the latest roads built in this section at Belleville 
I adopted a rule of maklDg the thickness of pavement as follows ; For 
grades flatter than t |>er cent.. 10 inches; between t and 4 per cent., S 
inches; and over 4 percent., 6 inches. This is the thinnest coastructJoa 
advisable in this locality with any certainly of good iK'tmancnt results, 
unless the roads are merely built as a preventative from miring instead of 
from travel. 

The practice in gutter construction, as outlined in the Bridgeport, 1 
have also tried, but with no great results except on steep grades. In con> 
elusion. I wish to de|>recatc as strongly as possible the idea of doing 'cheap 
work in road construction, as in my experience there is more money wasted 
in these attempts than is generally realized. A commjuiity, if educated to 
a proper standard, will prefer to spend a dollar well than fifty cents in 
make-shifts, and it should be the duty of every engineer to guide them to 
that end. 
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SiK— 1 am very much obliged to Mr. Owen for his criticism on the 
article you did me the honor to print on the 28th ultimo ; as it allows me Id 
say what I e^'idcntly did not suEFiciuatly unipbasi&c, and which is, in ny 
opimoQ. thu key to success in macadam or thJn road butldinj;. thai the 
excellence of Mr. Pierte's rnads, after the hard stone he can cotnmaod.i^ 
dno to his care to have all voids tn his road metal thoroughly filled nitb 
clean (r. r., free from loam), binding, and to the um- of a steam road-roQer 
of competent weighL The points which it seems I should have emphasised 
ore: 

First. — Thoroughly compacting the soil by rolling bcforv the btnkes 
stone is applied. 

Sfcond. — Clean binding, which, if prissible. should always offer ss 
great or greater resistance to crushing as the stone employed, io contradts- 
tinctiun to either filling or lubricating material. 

Third. — The use of a steam road-roller of competent weight. 

Fourth. — The combination of these two, in connection with sufficieat 
slcill, resulting in a wheel-way that is without voids in its lower surfsoe, 
inviting the percolation of mud from below, that is sofKciently compact to 
shed rain and has some cohesive strength, while the clean binding, which 
is strenuously insisted on, prevents movement of the stones among ibem- 
selvcs and keeps their angles from wearing off. 

These puints, I think it may justly be said, were entirely overlooked b^ 
Ur. Owen in his communication. The thin roads he describes were, as 
seen by me. made by ptittirg from four to six inches of broken trap on on 
rolled earth, ihc broken sUme filled nntb screenings and clay, and in some 
instances with cJay alone, and either left to be compacted by the traffic ta 
rolled vk-ith a horse>roller . In the thicker roads. Telford, clay was not 
always excluded from the binding and some at least, of them were rolled 
with horse-rcJlers. 

If roads arc to be buUt in this way they should undoubtedly be ma»- 
ive. They will have no cohesive strength, they will not present surface*, 
impervious either tu the mud from below or to the rain from above : the 
clay filHing will be utterly without the strength necessary to keep stones 
from wearing each other out under traffic, except when just passing from 
dampness tu dryness, and witli even the most careful horse rolling the 
angles of the stones will be more or less worn off before the road is pom- 
pacted. 

Such a road, if sufliciontly massive, will be a great improvement on the 
red soil of Ea.item New Jersey when frost is coming om of the ground, 
bat it mnst depend on its mass. The construction of such roads, whether 
thick or thin, is strongly deprecated by the writer in all cases where skUl to 
properly construct thin roads at from one-half to one-third of their coat caa 
be commanded. 

I wish to urge in this comniuniention, as in my first, the necessity for 
doing cheap work in all cases where cheap work can be made to accomplish 
the scr^'icc of moie costly work, and also in cases where tlie cheap work 
and a renewal will not cost more than the expensive work. Purlbert 1 
would in general substitute skill in construction for man, in oonfonnit| 
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with American practice. Mr. Oweo, I Ihink. will Zf^e with me in this, 
and would not have objected to the Bridgeport roads or their mode of cott- 
sLructioi] if either he had Ecen them or I had been raorc felicitous ia their 
description. My preference for a steam-rnllcd road is due to the fact 
that hoise's feet, in drawing a roller, always churn the broken ^tones more 
or le^^s and wear off their jui^les, and the roller ilself docs not have the 
drawinf; action of driving wheels, aii action which. 1 believe, Bpecdily 
places the stones in such a position that they preseot the minimum of void 
spaces to be tilled with binding; for, however strong the fragment of 
sciecnirgs iray be, it viU not offer the same resistance to crushing that a 
2-incb cube does. 

There is a r.ece£.sily for hetter ronds. A thick road will last longer 
under both neglectful construction and n:ainlenance than a thin road, but 
it coNts from two to three times as much. Communities in general arc not 
yet educated to spend even fifty cents much less a dollar. And a thorough* 
nePs in building roads, which involves so large an exptndilure as to prevent 
road building, is not. it is submitted, thoroughly good engineering, particu- 
larly if skillful building and maintenance will keep the thin road in as good 
order u one thicker and more expensive. Eowakd P. North. 

MACADAM ROADS IK UNION COUNTY, N. J,* 

Some 35 miles pf Telford macjdani ruads arc being constructed 
in Union County, N. J., under the direction of F. A. Dunham, the 
County F.ngineer. and in view of ih*: recent discussion of the sub- 
ject in these columns by Messrs. North and Owen, it was believed 
that some acrount of tins work would be of interest. A rtprcscnta- 
tivc of The Encineekinc and Building Recokd accordingly 
called on Mr. Dunham and learned the following facts: Some 15 
or 16 miles of road are under construction, but none have yet been 
completed. 'i"hc paving is 16 feet wide, aiid when 12 inches thick 
and with a haul of material of from a mile to a mile and a-half it 
costs from go cents to $1 per square yard, or from $8,000 to $10,000 
per mile. The bottom stone costs, delivered, about $1.15 per ton> 
and the fine stone somewhat more. 

In constructing the road the ground is first leveled off to the 
proper height, all &oft places are caTefuIly dug out, and with other 
hollows filled to the sub-grade with gravel, cinders or slag. 

The surface is then thoroughly rolled with a horse roller 
weighing from 2 to 5 tons, and the Telford foTindation laid on by 
hand. This is of sound trap rock, and for 12-inch paving the stones 
are 8 inches deep, not more than 5 inches wide on top, r.nd from 8 
to 12 Inches long; for 8-incli paving the stones arc 5 inches deep, 
not more than 3 inches wide, and from 5 to 8 inches lung. They 
arc set on their broadest side, with their length at right angles to the 
road, and so as to break joint at least i inch. They arc then firmly 
wedged by driving down between them other stones of the same 
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quality, and as near as may be, the same depth. All irregular pfo^ 
jections are " napped " off with a light hammer so as to leave i 
tolerably uniform surface. 

On the foundation thus prepared, the broken stone or macadsa 
of sound trap rock is laid in two courses. The stones of the bottoa 
course for the 12-inch paving must pass through a zj-inch ringani 
be leveled off to 2 inches below the finished surface, and fortJK 
S-inch paving the stones must pass through a ij-inch ring, and be 
leveled off to ij inches below the finished surface. The broken 
stone is then thoroughly rolled with a lo-ion steam roller, and dry 
trap rock screenings that will pass through a i-inch ring are rolled 
into it until the interstices arc well filled. The top course is tbes 
applied of the same matL-rial, but broken to pass through a i j-inch 
ring. For this courstt the binding material is mixed with frap 
screenings and clean sharp gravel, not exceeding half an inch in any 
dimension, which is well worked in with a lo-ton sicam roller watcf 
being applied at the same time to facilitate the packing, and wheo 
the desired level is reached enough water is used to flush to the sur- 
face and sufficient gravel added to form a wave before the roller. 
Each layer is thoroughly amalgamated with that below, which, if 
necessary, is roughened for the purpose. 

The centre of the pavement is crowded up 18 inches in the 
middle, and the unpaved portions of either side are well rolled, so 
as to form a good shoulder to support the edge of the paving. 
Suitable ^tters are formed on either side of the road and undei- 
drains constructed where necessary. 

The contractor is paid for labor and material for macadamizing 
pavement at so much per stjuare yard, and for grading, opening gut- 
ters, etc., at so much per cubic yard. He is required to keep the 
work in repair for one year, and 10 per cent, is deducted from all 
payments due him to cover the expense of making such repain 
should he fail to do so. 

The cost of repairs and maintenance is estimated at not orer 
$250 a mile per year. 

Some roads constructed aft above have been in use in the 
country for the last fifteen or twenty years, and with proper main- 
tenance have given very good satisfaction. 

CAN MACADAM BE ACCURATKLV UFASUKED WHKN LAID OH TDK 

ROADWAY.* 

LrxiNGTON, Ha 

Sir : Please inform me cither through the colurans of ji>ur paper, or \if 

letter, whether j-ou can get an accurate answer for the mciLsurerocnl ct 

macadam, if you have the length, breadth und thickness, if said rock li 

properly spread. Also, please iuform me whutbcr you cim ascertain diB 
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amount of macadun on a block after it is epmad. 
qoesdoDB yoa will greatly oblige. 



By answering these 
W. S. CLAGirrr. 



The answer to yoor first question seems so obvious that we 
must conclude that you wish to estimate the shrinkage that takes 
place when the road metal or macadam is compacted by rolling to a 
proper surface, or, in other words, that you wish to know how much 
loose stone it will take to cover a given surface of macadam road to 
a given thickaess, or that you may have contracted for a given 
amount of broken stone to be used in making a macadam road, 
and having neglected to measure It In advance, now wish to esti- 
mate it from the finished work. The only satisfactory way to make 
an estimate would be to experiment under similar conditions with a 
measured quantity of loose stone, and having found the proportion 
of shrinkage, the original volume of the stone can be easily calcu- 
lated from the finished work. 

If not convenient to make such an experiment, or the import- 
ance of the work is not sufficient to warrant it, perhaps the following 
facts may enable you to arrive at a reasonably satisfactory conclu- 

»sion. 
One cubic yard of solid rock will, when broken and loosely 
piled, occupy about i .9 cubic yards, and when carefully piled, about 

»i .6 cubic yards. If the voids In well rolled macadam bear the same 
proportion that they do in carefully piled broken stone, which would 
seem to be a reasonable supposition, then If you multiply the cubic 
contents of your finished macadam work by, say, 1.3, you will get 
the amount of loose stone that was used to make it, or if you multi- 
ply the amount of finished macadam by j[, you will gel the amount 
of solid rock that had to be quarried for it. 

The only way to get at the amount of macadam after laying is 
to measure the surface, and multiply by the average thickness, as 
ascertained by making a suflicicnt number of holes. 

MACADAM IN CITIES.* 

In a report on pavements made to the Common Council of 
Topeka, Kan, the following brief summary is given of the experience 
of a number of cities with macadam. 

The authorities of Toronto say: " Our experience is enough to 
utterly condemn it. We have spent more than $10,000,000 in macad- 
amizing streets, which became seas of mud after a few hours' rain 
■ It will actually cost the residents on Yonge Street thousands of dol- 
lars to get rid nf the macadam and put themselves In the favorable 
position of having only a dirt road to be dealt with." 
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In Fall River the stone used is harder, but " macadam roads 
will not stand the wear due to heavy teaming." 

In Sandusky. O., limestone is used for the macadam^ and *'it 
?ars away so rapidly that it requires almost constant attention ** to 
'keep it in order. 

The Board of Public Works of Washington consider it as only 
suitable for country roads. 

Cincinnati reports " the chief thing permanent about the linK- 
stone macadam of that city has been the permanent exptnditare for 
repairs." 

Sl Louis recommends the abandonment of limestone macadam 
on account of rapid wear, mud and dust 

Mr. Hill, City Engineer of New Haven, reports that thongfa 
cheapest in first cost, even the best macadam is more expensive to 
maintain. 

In Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, Atchinson and Leavenworth 
it is being taken up, or ts only used on streets where pleasure driv- 
ing is the rule. 

The committee therefore decide they "would prefer the present 
dirt roads." 

PAVEMFNT PROTECTOR FOR HVDRANT FLUSHING.* 

This device is intended to prevent the injurious washing of 
macadam pavements by the flushing of fire hydrants. It is simply 
a box about 3 feet long by two 3 feet wide and high, with a 

FMENT rROTECTOR FOR FluSHIP^G HyDRAMTS 

S' 







sort of shelf projecting at each end about a foot at the bottom. 
The bottom and ends of this box arc loosely made of slats, so that 
water can escape freely in all directions but in no large streams in 
any direction. It is connected to the hydrant to be flushed by 
about 8 feet of large canvas hose, and the force of the escaping 
water being dissipated through tlie numerous openings prevents 
injury to the pavca:cnt. It is mounted on wheels for convenience 
of transportation and has proved very useful. The arrangement 
was devised by R. C. P. Coggcshall, Superintendent and Engineer 
of the New Bedford (Mass.) Waier-Works. 

•kix, I3J. 
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Introductien. — This treatise was written in answer to the printed 
circular of a Committee of the Board of Agriculture, calling for 
" treatises upon the science of road making, and the best methods 
of superintending the construction and repair of public roads in this 
Commonwealth." [ Massachuselts.J 

This circular was issued about the middle of December, and as 
the time for writing and sending in the called for essa>-s was limited 
to January 28, the writer has thought it best, no specific character 
being prescribed for the treatises^ to attempt to write one suitable 
to bs so called from the stand-point of the public, rather than from 
that of the civil engineer, and, giving results rather than the methods 
of arriving at them, to be as concise as possible. 

The Scurue of J^aad Making. — Starting, then, with the first of 
the two subjects mentioned in the circular — the science of road 
making — we can divide this into three periods: (1) laying out a 
road ; (2) making the road-bed, which includes all earthworks, 
cutting and filling, culverts, drains, bridges, even tunnels, etc.; and 
(j) the making ol the road surface ; to which, not improperiy, might 
be added, (4) keeping the road in repair. 

Laying Out a Jioad. — The considerations which determine the 
best location of a road, are those arising from the nature of the 
travel it is proposed to accommodate ; that Is. frocn the admissible 
grades, radii of curves, etc. Given two points it is desired to con- 
nect, with no intermediate point where the road is to touch, that 
route is the best which will cost least to build and maintain, the 
grades and curves being kept within bounds ; and to find this 
location constitutes the whole problem of the engineer. 

In older countries, where trade and manufactures are more 
settled and unchanging than in the United .States, tiie probable 
future travel upon a road about to be laid out an<l built, forms a 
tnalerial element in the data that govern its alignment and grades. 
A very able and clever article upon this subject may be found in the 
Journal of the Society of Civil Engineers and Arcbitectsat Hauoven 
for the year i86g, and also in pamphlet form. It is in the German 
language, written by Launhardl, Superintendent of Highways (and 
a civil engineer) In the Hanoverian provinces. 

The Romans built all of their roads in perfectly straight linest 
up hill and down, at a very great expense, as being absolutely the 

•By Clemens Herschel, Civil En(;ineer, of Bo«tan, now of Moatclair, 
N. J. xix, 187. This treatise wa<: written in 1870 and reprinted in 1877. 
Wc now give it, by request, on account of its Intrinsic merit, and because 
the piinciplcs tun which it is based are unalterable, and the methods, with 
SQch primitive materials, can change but UlUe. 





shortest distance between two points. At a later period in 

it was argued that a road must be winding to be agreeable, and 

many were ro built only for this reason. The modem road buiidn 

or engineer in general, ignores any such considerations, and hasJor 

his aim only to achieve the most, at the least present and future 

expense. 

As regards curves in roads in a hilly and mountainous dbtrict, 
we have then the rules never to make a smaller radius than zo feet. 
and that only in extraordinary cases. On roads where long loggiag 
or other wagons maybe expected, the smallest radius ought to be 
50 or 60 feet ; and, in general. 40 to 45 feel is none too much. 

A rule sometimes followed in constructing mountain roads, is, 
where the inclination is i or 2 in a hundred.* heavy teams require 
40 feet and light ones 30 feet radius ; with a grade of 3 or 3 in a 
hundred, heavy teams require 65 feet and light ones 50 feet radios 
Where a reverse curve (shaped like the letter S) occurs, there sboald 
be a straight piece connecting the two curves (Fig. i). On 
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contrary, where the two curves to be connected are concave in 
same direction, the connecting link should be curved also, and q 
straight (Kig. 2). On the length of the curves the grade should be 
made easier than on the parts of the road immediately adjoining 

As regards gnidcs, to start with mountainous paths, we find 
pedestrians able to walk up an inclination of 100 in 130; mulci 
ponies, etc., 100 in 173. For roads, Telford's rule was, that 
horses attached to ordinary vehicles, to trot up a hill rising 3 to 
hundred, was equal to walking up one of a 5 in a hundred grade. 

Experiments have shown that — 

t. On a road falling s in a hundred, vehicles would run dO' 
themselves. 
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•In describing grades, the first figure gives the vertical height wbicb 
is ascended in a horizontal distance given by the second figure. Botb 
figures mu.st of course be taken to refer to the same unit of length, thus: 
100 feet in 130 feet, 100 iochcs in izo inches, nr 109 miles in 1 30 miles. 
express the «iftnie inclination to a level plane, and are marc general in t1 
applicalJun Uiaii the ways of expressing grades in so many inches to 
foot, or feet in one mile, etc., etc. 
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2. On the same kind of road, but having .in inclination of 4 in 
a hundred, hght vehicles had to be held back lightly^ loaded ones 
with considerable force. 

,;. Oti a road having a fall of 5^ tn a hundred, light vehicleshad 
to be held back with considerable force, or if a brake was applied 
they had to be pulled, whereas heavy or loaded vehicles had to be 
braked to keep the horses from being speedily exhausted. 

On inclinations steeper than 5 in a hundred, the rain-water run- 
ning down the road is apt to do some damage to the road surface. 

The regulations of different countries having a long experience 
in road building, such as France, Prussia, Baden, etc., vary some- 
what, but the following is the general result: 

In treating of roads, it often renders the subject much clearer 
to divide thcra into three classes : First, second and third class 
roads, or, as we might also say, state, county and town roads. 
Accepting this nomenclature, we have this : For first class or state 
roads, the greatest inclination should not exceed ;to 5 in a hundred; 
second class or county roads, 5 to 7 in a hundred ; third class or 
town roads, 7 to 10 in a hundred. A road rising 10 in a hundred is 
not supposed ever to have any l^ieavy learns upon It. In ascending 
a hill it is well and proper to decrease the ^rade as the top is 
reached, and in the same measure as the horses get tired. Thus, if 
a firsit cla.<Ls road starts up hill with a grade of 4^ per hundred, it 
should gradually diminish to 4 and 3^ in a hundred, and end near 
the top with a grade of 3 in a hundred. Launhardt, the Superintend- 
ent of Highways, and engineer, mentioned in the previous note, has a 
valuable article on the subject of the best grades for highways, in 
the engineering journal there mentioned, for the year 1867 ; re- 
printed also in pamphlet form. He shows in this article that^ 
according to the received formula that expresses the relations be- 
tween the tractive force, the velocity in feet per second, and the 
daily working hours that go to produce the maximum amount of 
work that can be got out of adraught-Eiorse, a unifurm grade between 
any two points, except perhaps in curves, and, if desired, for resting 
places, is the grade that tends to enable the horse, or oth-^r draught- 
animal, to produce the tnosi work per diem. If a grade of 4 or 5 in a 
hundred must needs be kept up for some distance, then it is well to 
have resting places 40 or 50 feet long, having a grade of only 1^ or 
a in a hundred, in the line of the road at proper intervals. An 
expedient adopted by Telford, the eminent Knglish engineer, in 
order to avoid making a piece of road a mile long, on a less grade 
than 5 in a hundred, on account of the increased cost this would 
have occasioned, and yet not have this part of the road too much 
more tiresome for the horses than the rest, was lu make the road 
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surface on this mile of a much better quality than on the remaindci; 
the additional cost refjuired for the improved road-bed amountingto 
only about one-half of what it would have cost to reduce the grade to 
Kay 4 in a hundred^ as will be again referred to under the head of 
track-ways. In sharp curves the grade should be only 1 or 9 in a 
hundred or level. 

Table I. gives the effects of various grades on the ainouota 
horse can pull. 

Taiiiji I. 

Calling the load a horse will pull on a level, one . 

TbeD, OD a grade of 2:100. a hone can poll cxgo 

" " i: 50. " " 0,81 

" 1:44. '• " 0.7s 

" " 1: 40. *■ " 0,7a 

" •■ 1: 30. " " 0.64 

•' " I, a6, " " a54 

" •■ i: 24. '• " ...0.5a 

i: K). " 0«40 

i: 10, " " ....o.»5 

To determine whether it is most advisable to go over or around 
a bill, all other considerations being equaJ, wc have this rule : Call 
Ihc difference between the distance around on a level and that over 
the hill (/, the distance around being taken as the greatest, and caQ 
A the height of the hill. 

Then, in case of a first class road, we go around when d is less 
than 16 h. 

And in case of a second class road we go around when d is \tm 
than 10 h. 

When the height of a necessary embankment gets to be more 
than 60 or 65 feet, a bridge or viaduct will be found clieaper, and 
the same measure, 60 feet, applies in case of tunnels, they being 
cheaper at (hat depth than open cuttings. 

U tider the head of laying out roads Eomething should be said 
of their width. Speaking only of such roads as are not apt to turn 
into streets from their proximity to towns and cities, it is well not 
to make them too broad, for the less the width the less the cost of 
construction and maintenance, and a good 33-font road is much 
belter than a poor one 40 or more feet wide. Each rod f i6| feet) 
in width adds two acres per mtle to the road. An agreeable form 
of road is to have on each, or on one side of the same a strip 5 or 
6 feet wide, sodded, and then a sidewalk equal in width to ooe- 
eighth the width of the roadway. The intervening strip above 
mentinneU is planted with trees, and at intervals of 2co to 250 feet 
furnishes storage places, 30 or 40 long, for the materials used ia 
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the road repairs. The width of first, scrond and third class road- 
ways may be given as 26, 18} and 13 feet, with a tendency during 
the last ten years to have none, oxcept in the vicinity of cities, wider 
than 74 feet, and the rest correspondingly narrower. In view of 
the changes constantly going on in this country in the value and 
settlement of land, it would probably be well always to lay out a 
road 50 or 60 feet wide, but to build the road proper of the width 
above indicated. 

Tabu II. 
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Loom SArth*. which >ra looni, sand, «tc., JDCln- 
siv« o[ losdlnK 

Heavier eariha, liuch as Kttckv rUy, whfch docs 
not readily- leave the shovel, etc, .. 

Bftrtbs -which irniKt be loovenvd with n pick t>«' 
fore tkuv m^y L-e nhovolvd ... 

S«tiil t>A7k>i of grnvcl or l-Iuv. varlhs contain, 
ing bouMer^ rlc, fn which one man nnljr 
IncMeniiaK math ■• another man shovels. . 
■m* iDBtvrial, worst kitid, brkk nnd mortar 
heaps, ekrth full of raot«, etc., io which it 
takfrs two mta lo loosen what one man 
shnvols 

To break up atone which lit in Inyera or scams, 
Tcqufrins the use of ihc crowbar only, but no 
bIsstlnR 

Blasif DK rooks In an open cut. according to the 
bardncfs of the rocx, to the pocltioo of tbe 
scikmn etc.* 

In forming and shaping embankments 
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•To excavate rock toapiTcn Itu aad lavcl—tliat Is, 10 trim a ctitUng nua; coit 
double Ibese figures per yard. 

With all these rules and data in mind, the real work of actually 
laying out the road en the ground and on a tnup is next in order^ 
and this comes so entirely within the province of the civil engineer, 
and is a matter requiring so much explanation and study, that it 
cannot well be introduced within the limits of this treatise. It is in 
this part of the work that a little skill and labor well spent may be 
prodnciive of very great saving in the cost of the whole work, and 
it should not be left to the inexperienced or unskillful.* 

*GUIispi«, i s treatise on "Roads and Railroads," gives two forcible 
iostancci of the amount those roads which might properly l>e called chance 
roads, can be improved by a road-niQikcr of sl<ill und undui standing. An 
old road in Aoglesea, England, tdsc and fell between its two extremities. 
24 miles apart, a total perpendicular amount of 3,540 feet ; wliite a new 
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Making the Road-bed. — Under this head are included uitb- 
works, drains, culverts, bridges, stay walls, etc., etc., all mattm 
requiring a special kind of .«kill lo construct properly. The writer 
believes it impracticable lo write a beck which shall at once be 
interesting to and iticitfore valued by ihe public, and of valueto 
the proftrssional man, and thinks an atttinpt ho tu du results alvays 
in a failure in both direcLlon>. Trut to the detenni nation expected 
in the introduction, he proposes, therefore, lo treat under this bead 
mainly with thosr parts of the subject in which the public at large 
is most interested, for example, the data for the cost of earthworks, 
genera] inlormation relating to drainage, bridges, etc. 

Barthu'orki.—'\\\^ basis of all values is the daily wages of a 
common unskilled laborer, and in the data given below, this figure, 
whatever it is from time to lime and in various places, must betakes 
as unity, or the standard measure. 

The cost of earthworks may be divided into three parts: (i) 
cost of loosening the earth, (?) cost of transport, and {3J cost of 
forming the transported earth into the desired shape. *J he cost o( 
the first pait depends materially on the kind of earth to be handled. 
The cost of the second, mainly on the distance the earth is to be 
moved. 

We fmd by experience that in digging and loading or throwing 
1^ feet liorizontaliy with a shovel, we obtain for different materials 
Ibe results of Table II. 

TRANSPORT OF tARTH. 

Throw%n)i with a Shat'eL — This is to be done only from ^ feet 
m distance or from \ feet vertically. To throw 5 feet vertically 



road, laid out by Telford bet-ween the same points, rose and fell only 3.257 
feet, so that 1.283 feet of perpendicular height is now done away with, 
which every horse passing over the road had previously been obliged to 
ascend and descund widi tLi load. The new road is besides two miles 
shorter. Tlie otlicr case is that of a plank-rood built in the State of New 
York, between the villni^es of Cazenovia and Chittenango. Both these 
villages arc situated on Chittenango Creek, the former being Scxi feet higber 
Ihan the latter. The most level common road between these villages rose, 
hvwcver, muic than 1,200 feet in going from Chiltcnaugo lo Cazcnovia.aod 
rises more than 400 fuel in going from Cazeiiovta to Chittenango, in s[MM 
of this latter place being 800 feet lower. That is, it rises 400 feel whefs 
there sliuuld be a continual descent. The line of the plank-road laid on 
by George Gcddes, civil engineer, ascends only the necessary &00 feet is 
one direction, and has no ascc-its in the other, with two or three tiiding 
exceptions of a few feel in all. admitted in order to save expense. The scenes 
of similar possible improvements aro scatlereci all over this and the rest if 
the Stales ; and these facts are stilt more or equally to be bonie in mind lo 
laying out new roads, where the otmce of prevention may take the place of 
the pound of cure. 
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I'COsts as much as is fe«t horizontally, that is to say, if 30 feet hori 
Eontally cost per cubic yard one day's wages, at 8.4, the same dis- 
tance vertically will cost about 2^ times as rmich,orinore exactly, one 
day's wages divided by 3.5, whence is seen the economy o( using 
windlasses, etc., instead of "stages,"* in shoveling earth vertically- 
Table III. gives the cost of shoveling earth certain distances, 
expressed in the number of cubic yards n laborer's day's wages will 
pay for. 

Table III. 
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IVAefibarrmi's. — ^Thc usual distance of transport suitable for the 
use of wheelbarrows is (jjg feet. In exceptional cases it may be 
more, but perhaps never above 500 feet, and then only for moderate 
quantities. In going up hill, the greatest inclination is to be not 
more than i in 10, and a man can push only ^ as much on this 
inclination as on a level. Three feet vertical transport costs 
as much as ,W feet horizontally. Whenever possible, planks should 
be laid for the wheelbarrows to ruo on. The best timber for this 
purpose is beech-wood, and the cost of keeping such planks is only 
about ^ or ^^ per cent, of the cost of transport per cubic yard. 
See Tabic IV. 

Patent pQrtabic Railroad and Hand Cars. — These have lately 
been introduced in this country and appear to be coming into gen- 
eral use and favor. The company owning this inipiovement, as it 
seems to have a right to be called, cbim thut by means of their track 
and cars, which can be used everywhere that a wheelbarrow or a 
horse-cart can go. and in a great many places where these vehicles 
cannot go, they effect a very large saving, as much in .some cases as 
five-sixths of the cost by the other means of transport. There are 
no data published as yet to make tables from similar to the fore- 
going; from the company's pamphlet, however, one given case 
which occurred on Staten Island in 18^7, may be analyzed as in 
Table V. 

* liy a ■■.stage" is meant the operation of one »hoveler lifting and throw- 
ing what another has thrown in front of him. 
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Table IV. 



D'STANCE or 
IJt Peet. 



Iftimbflr of trips per 
day of t«ii houm, Cont«Dts o( wh*»l- 



tnulo with oa« maa 
at barrow, anil onv 
to load. 



10- JO.. 

so-so.. 

50-70.. 

70-IOO., 
100-150.. 

150-30i>,. 
200-3JO.. 

250-300. . 
300-350.. 
350-400.. 
400-450.. 
450-500.. 
500-550. . 



bnrraw loAd Id cu- 
bic feet. 



Number of nM 

?'Brds whicb cu ti 
ntnup-Ttcd U El> 
catt of on* Ubonn 
day's -mrngtM. 



Taolk V. 

Distance of troosport, in fuet 550 

Number of trips per d&y of ten hours, with one man 

at two cars, anil two to load 150 

Contents of car iu cubic feet, i»-34 

Number of cubic yards which can be traosportod at 

the cost of one laborer's day's wages 60 

One-Borst Carts. — The tabic for this kind of transport may be 
stated about as fullows: i fout vertical costs as much as 14 hori- 
zontal. See Table VI. 

Tablb VI. 



D19TAWCE OFTRANS- 
POKT l» FEKT 



Hitmber of trips made 
per dAv of Cfin hniir», 
ii^KuiiiiOR iiiily [our 
niLnatos to load, 
Outup, etc., per trij>. 



Coat«Dta of ciXX 

load ID cubic 

f««t. 



Nd mber of eo ble 7st4i 
which CAB be traat- 
ported at the ooat 
o( a laboror'a day^ 



Ox-cart transport is 10 or la per cent, cheaper ibaa tfae 
but take.'! more time. 

Other methods of transport, such as horses or engines on ten 
porary tracts would hardly ever be applied to road-buildiii}!, but 
belong more properly under the head of railroad construction. 
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Shrinkage.— In calculating the cost o( earth-works, the so-called 
irinhage of earth must not be overlooked. Earth occupies on the 
rer^ge one-tenth less space in embanlcment than it did in its natural 
ite, 100 cubic yards shrinking Into 90. Rock, on the contrary, 
:cupics more space when broken, its bulk increasing by about one- 
lif. The shrinkage of gravelly earth and sand may be taken at 8, 
clay 10, loam 12, surface soil 15, and cf " puddled " clay 25 per 
;nt. The increase of bulk of rock is 40 to 60 per cent. 

To make use of all these data in calculating the probable cost 
>f a piece of road, there is of course still wanting the equally 
^s5ential factor which gives the number of cubic yards to be dug 
ind moved and the distance of transport. These are got from the 
Ian, profile and cross-sections of the proposed work, an engineer's 
knowledge being requisite to make the necessary drawings and cal- 
culations. 
B Drains and Culverts. — The drainage of roads is of two kinds, 
surface and sub-drainage. The first provides for a speedy removal 
of the rain-fall on the surface of the road and the cutting and cm- 

Ibanltments on which it is carried ; the second, for the removal of 
ibal part of the rain-fall which nevertheless does penetrate into the 
body of the road covering. With a perfect sub-drainage the winter's 
frost, having no water to act upon within the body of the road, is 
robbed of its great power to destroy (he same, and it also prevents 
the road surface from becoming soaked and thence destroyed in ihe 
summer. The need of surface drainage is self-evident. '1 his last 
named is to be provided for at this stage of the building of the 
road, the sub-drainage being more properly a part of the building 
of the road covering or top. For this purpose ditches, one on each 
side generally, are absolutely necessary, both when the road is on a 
level with the surrounding country and when it is in a cutting. 
They may become necessary also in ihc case of embankments ; for 
example, when an embankment is built across low ground. Where 
tbcse side ditches cross under the embankment we have a culvert ; 
also whenever any small valley, having a constant or Intermittent 
stream of water, is crossed by such an embankment. It is very bad 
■ policy to make such culverts of wood, unless indeed they are so 
situated as to be constantly under water; the cost of replacing 
them aftf^r the embankment und road has been built over ihem is 
disproportionately great. They should be made of stone or brick ; 
lately, cement drain-pipe, oval or egg-shaped, has been used lo ad- 
vantage in their construction. 
H All ditches, drains and culverts should have a fall throughout 

™ Ifaeir entire length. Their size will depend upon the amount of 
water they may be cjipecled to carry, and this again on the rain-fall 
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that may occur on the area which they drain. Extraordinary shot- 
ers have occurred of two inches in half an hour, but only o»er i 
very limited area, and two inches in an hour maybe takeaasa 
large allowance. This is the basis of the Central Park drainage 
calculation, and is larger than usually taken — none too large^ bow* 
ever, for safety. 

The determination of the proper width and height of cutTtrts, 
that will enable them to pass the requisite quantity of water withotil 
damm'ng it up, is a question in practical hydraulics, easily enougb 
settled, in cases of doubt, by the proper gaugings and obserrations 
made upon the spot, but which is answered only in a very crude 
and imperfect manner by any general rules that may be given. And 
yet it may prove a very important question at times. There is now 
(1877) pending in Massachusetts, a suit for damages that may tn* 
voive claims to the amount of about half a million dollars, in which 
one great center of attraction is nothing but a simple railroad caU 
vert, and the question : Was it as large as it ought to have been? 
and the writer passes every day, when home, by a culvert which for 
some 150 or 200 years has dammed the waters of a brook back 
about three miles, from one foot to say 20 inches at the culvert, 
vertically, and done this right along two or three times per annum; 
and at the present time it contributes in this manner, more than its 
proper share towards the flooding of about 500 cellars. These two 
cases may serve to call attention to the great damage that may 
accrue from making culverts too small, and show whence comes the 
rule : in cases of doubt, make the culvert plenty large enough. The 
following rough and approximate rules for determining the quantity 
of water that a culvert will be called upon to pass through it, are 
taken from a German pocket-book for road engineers. Compare 
the cubic feet per second from the drainage area tliat lies above the 
culvert, and for the different lenghts of valley from the correspond* 
ing ram-falls per hour (the rain-fall is given in inches per hour, in- 
stead of in decimals of a foot per second, only for the purpose of 
avoiding the printing of long decimals). 

L«iigUi of Vallvy In Miles. Inchei Par Hour. 

2. S or less t.a 

a. 5 to 5 07s 

S. " 7-5 0.45 

7.5 " 10 0.30 

to. or more 0.15 

As culverts grow larger and wider, with the amount of water 
they are to pass under the road, they develop finally into 

Sridgti. — Bridge-building is a life's study, taken by itself, and to 
some of its parts tl is not half appreciated and known as ycL among 




the public. Prominent among these Is beauty of design and appro- 
'iriateneis to ih< situation. There is, perhaps, nothing else that will 
much improve the appeariince and iLtiraclivcDcss of a road as a 
beaatifut bridge. So also in cities we find that a street will of its 
own accord, seemingly, improve in appearance when a good and 
handsome bridge has been erected on its line, Ihc owners and 
builders of the adjoining buildings taking the bridge for their pat- 
tern and model. Nor must it be supposed that a handsome bridg* 
must necessarily cost more than an inappropriate or homely, uncouth 
structure ; it need n<-ver be the case. Very often the chief beauty 
of a structure lies in the fact of its carrying the most with the least 
expenditure of material. No one bridge is proper in every situation, 
and herein many mistakes arc made. The correct way to build a 
good bridge is the same or a similar way to that followed in first- 
class buildings — namely, to have plans drawn for the same, and 
receive estimates and offers to build according to these plans. It 
is not well to allow the offices of designer, superintendent and con- 
tractor to be united in one person or firm, and is expecting too 
much from human nature. 

Making the Road Surface. — There arc two subordinate kinds of 
road surface, if the term road can properly be applied to them — 
namely, that of foot and riding paths ; these may be disposed of 
first, before proceeding to the more important citnsideration of the 
road surfaces proper, thoi>e used by vehicles of all descriptions. 

Footpaths. — For the surface of a footpath little solidity is neces- 
sary, except in city sidewalks, which are not .supposed to be treated 
of here ; but we do need a material that shall become and stay com- 
pact soon adcr it is laid. Coarse sand, screened gravel, stone chips 
and dust, make good paths; should these materials be ttio free from 
any earth or clay, a little of the same may often be added to advan- 
tage to act as a binding material. Wherever the ground underneath 
the surfacing is not porous or likely to remain porous enough to 4et 
all the water that may soak through drain away, a layer of such 

• porous material must be fjlted up before the top surface is put on. 
Oyster shells, or large stone chips, gravel stones or pebbles, etc, 
make a good foundation of this sort. Thctopcovering should have 
a slope, best in both directions from the center of the path towards 
each side of about i in z6 ; the thickness of the foundation course 
to be 3 to 5, and that of the top 3 to 4 inches. No gravel path, or 
sidewalk, will afford good walking at the season of the year when 

■ the frost is coming out of the ground. Carting on more gravel is iu 
vain; it often is no better than mere foolishness. If village conimu- 
nities will get this idea firmly Into their minds, and, instead uf a 

■ fruitless struggle against the laws of nature and of gravel, will build 
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Stone scrccninjT sulcwalks, vilh a. gwni /oHndafi<m eourse undemealli. 
as above described, or else some sort of hard sidewalk covering, 
(hey wit] save themselves much expense, many muddy feet, and do 
small amount of consequent and annual discontent, not to say pfo- 
fanity and III feeling, //iaty rolling will save much time in finishing 
the whole prtKicss; the roller should be used unsparingly aod 
throughout the whole construction of the path, on the foundation «s 
well as on the top. 



Riding'Paihs. — From the nature of the travel these are intended 
to accommodate, their surface is of a peculiar nature. Inasmuch as 
a horse, in i^alluping, lends to throw the soil he treads on backwards 
with his hind feet, the surface must be kept somewhat loose and foft 
to make riding on it easy and agreeable, l^his requirement makes 
it impossible to have any slope on the surface (the loose materul 
would wash away If there were any), and hence we must rely here 
wholly on sub-drainage, and not attempt any surface drainage. The 
top is made of coarse sand, Jree from day or other binding material, 
laid on two and one-half to three and one-half inches thick, and 
spread out level. Under this is a solid foundation, about four inches 
thick, made of coarse gravel and clay, and having a slope of about 
1. 20, so that the water w^ill run off along its top surface to eittwr 
side, where it must further be disposed of by drains or ditches. In 
case of riding-paths too wide to be so simply built, Figure 3 shows 
the method to be used. The foundation is made in several slopes, 
at the lowest parts of which are placed drains, tunning in the direc- 
tion of the path, but communicating from time to time with the side 
ditches or drains. Should, however, the ground underneath be 
porous enough, the drains may be dispensed with; and if in their 
stead holes be dug along the lowest lines, marked a a, and these 
filled with large stone, the water will, through them, drain away 
into the ground. 

Hoads. — To make a good road surface isa very simple operation 
after it is only once understood, and the fundamental principles 
thereof once comprehended they can hardly be forgotten* Every* 
thifig connected with the construction, the use and maintenance of 
roads, was, in times past, before the invention of railways, the sub- 
ject of exact observations and experiments, many and varied in their 
character. Old engineering works that treat of road making are 
excellent reading upon this subject at the pre.scnt day ; upon road 
construction, and. no less, upon the need of better road Icgislatioo. 
Some, perhaps the most, of the evils we suffer in the &tia{}c of bad 



common roads, are merely the result, the necessary consequence, of our 

^bad systems of common road management, which are derived from 
Dur antiquated legislation upon that subject. Legislation of this 
kind has changed but little In a hundred years, and is producing the 
same evils to-day that it did n hundred years ago. Hence it is 
explainable, that the complaints concerning bad roads, and bad road 
management which wc read in books, of fifty and sixty years ago, 

» sound to uur astonished ears as though they had been written but 
yesterday. On this subject may be consulted : The life of Telford, 
the great English road builder, who died some fifty years ago ; (also 
among " 'l"hc Lives of the Kngineers," by Samuel Smiles). Besides 
this, we have the results of a great number of years of experience in 
older countries, and there would seem to be little to invent, but 
much to learn, in this branch of construction. Though less pro- 
gressive than other branches, there are, nevertheless, improvements 
in road-making, especially in road-making machinery and tools; and 
no treatise on this or any other living subject can be considered 
complete a very few years after it is written. 

Ancient roads were made with a surface as nearly resembling 
the solid rock as possible. So, in China, roads were made of huge 
granite blocks laid on immovable foundations. In time these became 
worn with ruts, especially in the joints or seams of the stones, and 
the surface generally so smooth that animals could hardly stand, far 
leas trot on it. They are now for the most part deserted, and left to 
be covered up bv land-slides, etc., to one side of the" new roads of 
travel. 

The invention of McAdam consisted in having no large stone at 
all on the roadway, but having it all pounded into small fragments and 
spread over the road-bed. This has, without fear of efficient contradic- 
tion or shadow of doubt, been proved by trial to be a worthless pro- 
ceeding, though at one time popular, and even now only too often 
done, either from ignorance or laziness. The separate fragments of 
stone, having no bond among themselves, are liable to sink into the 
underlying ground orroad-bed^ evenly or unevenly as it may chance, 
P more in one place than in another, and thus never come to rest or 
to an even lop surface. Between these two extremes of an ancient 
Chinese solid rock road and thai of McAdam, lies the true principle 
of road-making, which consists in giving every road two component 
parts; one — the foundation, — to be solid, unyielding, porous, and of 
large material ; the other — the top surface, — to be made up of lighter 
material, and to be made to bind compactly and evenly over the 
rough foundation. This constitutes the whole principle to be fol- 
lowed; and, let it be repeated, that todump the road materia] directly 
ground, without first preparing a foundation for it, as is so 
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frcqucDtty done, is a wa!ite of time, Ubor and materiats. by no pcm- 
bility resuIliiiK in a good road. On this one fundamental idea, 
which i» never abandooed, however, there are a number of vanatioas. 
Besides these roads whose characteristics is the foundation they ue 
all built on, we have paved ruads, or paretnents, o( a great nsa.nj 
kinds, and roads with track-ways, also of various kinds. 

FoumiiatioH Roads. — The roads of this kind, vith macadam Tor 
the top surface, are called Telford roads by English writers, from 
Telford, who first built thctn in England. The Central Park *• gravel 
roads" belong under this head, gravel taking the place of the macadam 
of the Telford roads. These foundation roads are of far greater im- 
portance than any other kind for State, county or town roads, also 
for parks and driveways. The top surface of all these roads must 
have a certain inclination to cause efficient surface drainage. Variou 
authorities give various rules for the amount of this inclination or 
side-slope. It would seem just that it should depend on the nature 
of the top covering, being less for more solid than for looser or 
softer materials, and also on the grade of the road. 

In Baden, one of the smaller German States, but which is worthy 
to be taken as a model in matters of road building, and in France, 
the rise at the center is given as ^—^ of the width of the roadi 
according to the nature of the material ; that is, inclinations of i ia 
ao, and i in 30. The rules in Prussia prescribe inclmations of 1 
in 34 for roads falling more than 4 in a hundred ; i in 18 for roads 
on a grade of between 2 and 4 in a hundred : and t in is for those 
on a grade of less than a in a hundred. When 5rst built the center 
should be made some four inches too high to allow for after setclit 
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Macadam Top. — The cross section of such a road is showt 
Fig. 4 ; the thickness of the foundation ^ = J7, the thickness 
top covering at the center, and is six. four or five and three and one- 
half inches in thickness for first, second and third class roads. U 
the stone for tKc foundation— for which most anything will do, 
that kind should be taken which is cheapest to procure — happei 
be got out cheapest in larger pieces than the above dimensions, 
will do no harm, This foundation course is sometimes set so as-J 
present an inclination on top, and the cover then put on of a unifc 
thickness over the whole breadth. This is perhaps best, but is soflJ?" 
what more expensive. It will do, in nearly all cases, to set 
foundation course on a level, or as near so as Uie stones wilt 
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and then make the top crowning, by making the covering say three- 
quarters of an inch or an inch less thick at the edges than in the 
center. The stones {ormlng the fnunclalion should not be set in 
rows, nor ever laid on their flat sides, but set up on edge and made 
to break joints as much as possible ; that is, set up irregularly. After 
they are set up, the points that project above the general level may 
be broken oflf, and the interstices generally filled with small stone. 
More or less care and work are necessary in this part of the opera- 
tion, according to the importance of the road and the depth and 
character of the material used for the top covering. To roll the 
road at this stage is lu be recommended ; afterwards it becomes a 
requisite. The point never to be lost sight of, is that this founda- 
tion course must remain porous, must he pervious to water, so that 
all rain-water that shall soak through the top covering will find, 
through it, means of escape to the ground underneath ; thence, ac- 
cording to the nature of the subsoil, it is left either to soak into the 
^ound or must be further led away by appropriate drains. 

Road CcTtring. — Of very great importance is the rnaftrtal used 
for the top or road covering. In the order of their value for 
macadam, we have: I. Basalt. II. Syenite and Granite. III. 
Limestones. IV. Sandstones. 

It will be evident that a very much greater quantity of the soft 
stones would be rctjuircd to repair a certain road, than of a harder 
kind, and on a road lying out of the way of a hard-stone quarry or 
deposit, the question will arise which is cheapest, to pay more for 
the raw material and get good stock, or pay less and use the worse. 
There have been some interesting results in places where this mat- 
ter has been the subject of experiment, continued for a number of 
years. Thus, on a road in Baden which was formerlj' macadamized 
with rock costing only fifty cents per cubic yard, it was finally found 
cheaper to take harder rock from a distance, costing 81.78 per cubic 
yard, the saving being both in Icbs quantity of material used and less 
labor required in repairs. Just where the Hmit is must be found in 
each case by long continued experiment, which it is well worth the 
trouble to make, both to save expense and also to have the best pos- 
sible road, the harder material makmg a road better at all times, at 
the same or less cost. After the right kind has been determined, 
none other should be mixed with it, and should any inferior piece 
accidentally or designedly get into the stock to be broken up, it 
should be picked out and thrown aside. The stone is broken up 
into macadam, cither by hand or machinery. Wherever any consid- 
erable quantity of macadam is in present or future demand, a stone- 
-breaker is certainly a saving over hand labor, though it is difficult to 
■raw the line exactly, where hand-labor or machine-labor i&c^«'dc^<:.'s.v. 
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Probably no town that pretends to keep thirty or forty miles of 
road in good repair ought to be without one of these labor-saving 
machines. Those most in use are made by Rlalce Bros.^ of New 
Haven, Conn. 

When broken by hand and for country roads, the stones should 
be broken on the storage places already mentioned, which are to bt 
established along the side of the road every- 200 to 250 feeL The 
laborer is not to pound the stones un a heap of such, but to use odc 
large stone as a sort of anvil to break the others on. He is to use a 
light hammer, except for pieces containing more than four or five 
cubic feet, and may use a ring with a handle attached to bold the 
stone he desires to break. 

In order that the road shall get an even surface the macadam 
roust all be of one size, and the proper size for the macadam depends 
on tlie degree of hardness of the ruck. If too small it turns to dust. 
if too large the top will not pack even. The size is regulated by the 
use of a ring as a guage — everj- stone being obliged to be capable 
of falling through this ring in any direction it may be dropped. 
Hard stones should be i to i^, softer ones ij, and the softest 1 
inches in diameter. Larger sizes give less perfect roads. In load- 
ing and otherwise handling macadam, a many and close-pronged 
pitchfork should be used instead of a shovel, so as not to mix in aoy 
earth or sand and to sift out the stone dust and chips. 

The macadam being properly prepared and loaded up, it is 
spread over the foundation In two or three successive layers. Each 
layer should be rolled, but the top and last one must be rolled to 
make a good road. Nor will rolling alone do the work. Two other 
helps are needed: the use of a binding material, to act as a cement 
between the broken stone, and sprinkhng. It is difficult to prescribe 
in words just what to use as binding material, and just how much to 
sprinkle and roll; common sense will m most cases be a safe enough 
guide. In the macadamized streets of Paris the rule is to roll tilt a 
single piece of macadam, placed under the roller, will be crushed with- 
out being pressed into the road surface. Gravel somewhat mixed 
with clay by nature, but not too much, is probably best as a binding 
material. Clean coarse sand is very good. Other substances will 
do, where it would cost too much to procure either of the above. 

A late writer in the Jcurnal of tht Society 0/ Ch'iJ En^inttn 
and Architects^ at Hanover, calls attention to the practice in Bohemia 
of making foundation roads by setting first the foundation course, 
spreading a thin layer of the binding material on that, and the 
broken stone on top of this again. The subsequent rolling has the 
effect of forcing the binding material, slowly and gradually, from 
beneath, upwards into and through the broken stone. The writer 
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Ktates that he himstflf has tried a system of road coastroction that 
consists of a comblnalron of the two methods hitherto used, with 
good results — namely: First, a foundation course, a thin layer of 
binding material on this, (hen the broken stone, another thin layer 
of bindinji^ material, and then wet down and roll. 

RoUen. — The subject o( rollers is one dtmaudJng some atten- 
tion. In general, people are apt to Dver*estimate the value of a 
roller with respect to its weight. It will be evident, on reflection, 
that a roller should be as heavy per inch in length of roller, as a 
loaded wagon wheel is per inch of tire; or, in other words, if wc have 
a wagon ^lith tires ^\ inches wide, and on each wheel a load of say 
one ton, the roller should weigh two-fifths ton for every inch in 
length, or a roller three feet long should weigh about 14^ ions, or 
else a wagon as above described would exercise more pressure on 
the road-bed per square inch than the roller and consequently would 
cut into the roller surface and produce ruts. 

The proper width of tire, or proper toad upon any vehicle for 
a given width of tire, is a question that occasionally attracts atten- 
tion. Bokelberg, a good German authority on the subject, in an 
article in the Jmtrnai 0/ the Sotuty of Civil Mugineen and Architects^ 
at Hanover, 1S58, comes to the conclusion that for four-wheeled 
vehicles, upon a broten stone road, the loads should vary with the 
widths of tireri, as follows : 

width ot \im. 

Inches. Load In poand*. 

S to 3 5,000 to6,£oO 

3t04. 6,600 to fl.Soo 

4 to 5 11,000 

5 to 6 13,000 

6 to 7 13,000 

7 and over 16.500 

Further conclusions arc that the best width of tire, measured 
when they arc new, for the transportation of freight, is from four to 
seven inches; this width being best for the easy traction of the load 
no less than for a minimum wear of the road surface. To make the 
tires wider than seven inches does not diminish the force required 
to mcve the load, and unnecessarily increases the dead weight of the 
wagons. 

Road-rollers are of two principal kinds : those pulled by horses 
and those propelled by steam. The latter are, for many rcasons,^ the 
best. In the first place they can be made as heavy as desired, with- 
out proportionally increasing the cost of propelling them, and being 
self-propelling, the only track they make is that of the roller, whereas 
with horse rollers, the hoof-marks of the horses are a great objection. 
Then, again, in the amount of work they will do at a catVivn. ^:j:<>Si», 



they excel horse rollers. They may be briefly described as a sortol 
locomotive mounted on three ur four very broad and heavy wheeb, 
these latter being the road-rollers. 

An excellent pamphlet on the subject of steam road-rollen it 
the "Report on the Economy of Maintenance and Horse Draught 
ThrouRh .Steam Road-Rolling," by Frfderick A. Paget. E. & F. N 
Spon, 1S70. Readable articles on the same subject are: "Steam 
Road-Roller," Engineering, October 4, 1867; "Paris Kind of Steam 
Road-Roller," Engineering, May 7, 1S69; '*Cost of Operating Steam 
Road-Rollers, Engineering, June 18, 1869; "Good Steam Road- 
RolJer," Engineering, January 14, 1870; "Economy of Steam Road- 
Rolling," Engineer, April 1, 1870; "How to Use the Road-Roller 
Daring Alternate Tha.wing and Freering," Annales des P. & C, 
1877, p. 125. In the spring and fall on finished roads, and occa- 
sionally during the first construction or reconstruction of roads, llie 
surface becomes j//V^^ mud, and to roll the road at those times, or to 
travel on it, tears up the covering and spoils the whole. If at sue 
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times the roller be constantly sprinkled and kept wet while it isbeiag 
used, it will shed the mud or road covering, instead of tearing it up, 
and will consolidate the road in a very superior manner. And this 
method requires less water (only about one gallon to one and a half 
gallons per 100 feet of travel) than the method formerly used under 
thpse circumstances, of converting the slicky mud into liquid mud 
by copiously welting down the whole road. 

There are several varieties in use in France and England, an 
two, at least, of the English kind have been imported into this 
country, one for the New York Central Park, the other for the 
Arsenal Grounds in Philadelphia. The cost of the Central Park 
steam road-roller, made by Aveling & Porter, of Rochester, Kent, 
England, was about $5,000 set up in New York, and the amount of 
work it will do in one day, at a running expense of $10, has been 
given as equal to that of a seven-ton, eight-horse road-roller in two 
days at $20 per day. or, in other words, it will do the same work at 
one-fourth the running cost and in one-half the time, of a first-c 
horse road-roller. 
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niu, Germany, but can, of coume, be easily made by any machiofr 
shop or foundry. The hollow roller is made of cast iron, and is lo 
arranged that it may be Ailed with water when it is to be used n 
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heavy rolling; when not in use and about to be moved from place to 
place^ the water is allowed to run out, thus materially lesseninff the 
load. A circular cast-iron frame A, surrounds the roller, and carries 
the axle liearings of the same. The outside of this frame is turned 
to form a groove in which a strong wrought-iron ring is fitted in suck 
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'manner that it will turn easily around the former. This wrought- 
iron ring consists of two semicircular parts, at whose junction the 
pole is attached on one side, and on the other an extension bar, 
carrying the balance weight c, which may he shifted by means of the 
set clamp d, or turned up by means of the hinge i>. Pins going 
through the holes at e, fasten this ring or allow it to be turned for 
the purpose of pulling the roller in the contrary direction, when 
desired. The brake is shown at //, and consists of four wooden 
brake-blocks, attached by iron shoes to a bar behind them and hav- 
ing rubber packing between the shoes. The screws shown and the 
handles h arc used lo operate these brakes. The cranks «, working 
the screws n, operate the scrapers /, which are used to keep the roller 
clean in muddy weather. The frame A, ts made heavier at o, so as 
to have increased weight there to balance the whole frame-work in 
turning around. The support /», and the guide-wheel k, might be 
dispensed with. A great saving in time and in movements hurtful 
to the road is effected by making the frame circular as described, 
this allowing the roller to be turned with the greatest ease. The 
dimensions are figured on the drawing. A roller of this kind, 4^ 
feet in diameter and 5^ feet long, and weighing some four tons when 
empty, would cost perhaps $560 to $600; one 5'xj/xS", weighing 
about $% tons (empty), some $700 to $750. Leaving off the brake 
would diminish the cost about $50. 

Before leaving the subject of macadam top roads, it ought to 
be mentioned that a bed of rubble stone, 10 or 12 inches deep, 
merely spread uniformly over the road-bed as a foundation, is better 
than nothing at all, but can never make the same quality oi oad as 
the rough paving described above. 

The following data are to be used in estimating the cost of the 
kind of road just described. Rough foundation paving, pieces five 
or six inches long, filling up crevices and ramming the whole with 
hand rammers, costs, after the material has been brought to the spot, 
one day's work of a common laborer for every four square yards, 
this as.iuming that the paver gets \\ common laborer's wages. 
Same kind of paving if set in sand will cost one day's work of a 
common laborer for every 2] square yards. These figfures for the 
cost of setting rough pavement for a foundation course have been 
objected to by an American road contractor as entirely too high, he 
claiming to set 20, and even 50, square yards to a m^in per day. An 
explanation of these different figures probably lies in the phrase 
••ramming the whole with hand rammers"; in the general quality 
of the work done, etc., the writer's own opinion is, that no very fine 
work is necessary in the construction of the foundation course. Its 
duties arc to remain pervious and not toseitltu^evttA^. "Wvt^asRt 
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contractor atxive mentioned wrot<*, in 1870 : *' I pnt down and keep 
ID perfect order for a year from the time of completion, a ii-ioeb 
road {6 to 7 inch foundation, 5 to 6 inch surfacing) at a distance 
from the quarry of three miles (materials exclusively quarried tiap 
rock) for $1.50 per square yard; wages of men average $2.25 pei 
day, and of transportation, $1.25 per cubic }'ard. This includes my 
profit." 

To make macadam by hand costs, for sizes from ij to 1^ inches 
of very' bard rock, one day's work for every 0.6 to 0^4 cubic 
yards, for less bard rock, one day's wages will make 0.7 to 0.6 cotuc 
yards, and of soft rocks 1.76 to 1.17 cubic yards. In 1872 the 
estimated cust of crushing stone by the Blake machine ranged from 
30 to 60 cents per cubic yard ; to crush the same stone by hand it 
was estimated would cost from $1.20 to $3 per cubic yard. To 
spread 14 to 12 cubic yards of macadam is also about a day*s worit. 

Gravel Top. — Instead of the macadam top described in the 
preceding articles, screened gravel may be used. These roads arc 
the favorite ones in Central Park, New York, and are probably the 
best roads there are for pitasurc drives. It is a matter of some 
doubt yet whether they do as well for heavy trucking as they do for 
light vehicles. The foundation for these gravel roads should be the 
same as the rough paving for the macadam road ; some pieces were 
built in the Central Park having a rubble stone foundation but they 
are not recommended by their builders. The gravel to be used for 
the top must be selected with some care ; it should be of a hard kuid 
of stone, clean, that is, free from clay, etc., of the right color, etc. 
It is put on in two layer.<:, each rolled, and the top one made cchii- 
pact and firm, by spreading and mixing in some good binding 
material, sprinkling and rolling. There need be no fear of making 
a poor road by using the smoothest, most water-worn pebbles, fr« 
from all sand, etc., in making a road-top. The upper portions of 
the river Rhine are remarkable for the clean, smooth pebbles that 
form its bed to a very great depth. These pebbles are dredged 
up and used in road-building, making an excellent road-covering 
at a small expense. In gravelly soil all the materials that are 
needed for a good road are frequently found on the spot; tbcy 
only need sorting out and re-laying. I-'or this reason a commoQ 
gravel sieve often constitutes the principal instrument whose judi- 
cious use will make a good road out of a miserable string of ruts 
and cobbly elevation.?. It would be only necessary to sif; out and 
separate the soil under the road to a sufficient depth, into cobbles, 
coarse gravel, fine gravel, and sand ; then replace them in the order 
Darned, and with the proper thickness of layers of each ; wet down 
and roll, and tlic result will be a good road. As regards the ad- 
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▼isabiliiy of well constructing roads, the following from ihc Baih 
(Me.), Times, of May iz, 1&70, is not wilhoui instruction (the 
Wallham roads therein spotccn of are also mentioned in the extracts 
from a report, which is printed in the appendix); " I will here sub- 
mit a comparis<)n of the cost nf our roads with those of the town of 
Waltham, noted for iisgMfd roads. Waltham has 51 mdes of roads, 
the expense, including everything, of maintaining their highways, 
except sidewalks, for seven years previous to 1868, was $3,357 per 
year, or $66 per mile. In 186S, with 60 miles of road, including 
probably the building of nine miles, the cost was $6,000 or $100 
per mile. The city of Baili lias not over 32 miles of roads. The 
average cost of repairs on our roads for the past three years is 
$10,153; not including the expense of sidewalk, $317 per mile, 
At his rate, if we reduce the cost of repairs of our roads to $100 
per mile we could afford to hire money at 7 per cent, and expend 
$100,000 npon their permaneni improvement, and it would be 
vastly cheaper to do so than to continue our present system." 
There are many miles of such roads in Baden and in the Bavarian 
Rhine provinces. 

Kapin,^ Hoads in Repair. — This subject properly finds its place 
here, being a matter of skill and a thing of debate only in the case 
of what we have called foundation roads ; pavements and trackway 
roads, to be considered after this, need no special directions as 
regards their repair or maintenance. 

After a road has been properly rolled, and the surface made 
compact and smooth, it should always be maintained in that con- 
diliun, no matter how great is the amount of travel on it. " A stitch 
in time saves nine," here as welt as elsewhere. The tendency is to 
produce ruts ; these gather water; this soaks into the road-bed and 
spoils the whole. The problem can be pwi in this way : To have a 
good road it is necessary that there be no du.st or mud on the same, 
and that there be no ruts ; therefore remove the dust and mud as 
fast as they are formed, and fill up the ruts as fast as they are made. 
The whole matter is here in a nutshell. It may be thought, at the 
first view, that this is too expensive a system. Its principal beauty 
lies, however, in the fact that it costs less per mile of road kept one 
year than the pernicious system of annual or semi-annual repairs, as 
will be shown and proved. The above two rules — sweep off the 
mud and dust as fast as they are formed, and fill up the ruts and 
bad places with new material as fast as they appear — are all that is 
necessary to be carried out in order that there be continually a good 
road. Without continual repairs, there can be no such thing as a 
constantly good road— a proposition that cannot loo often be re- 
peated. By repairing a road annually, ot Vwict a ijtai/wwvAVwis. 
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not which, the result is, strictly speaking, a good road at no tine 
during the whole year. The road Is wretched just after repain; it 
becomes passable after a while, and deteriorates from that day te- 
ward, until it is again made wretched ; and so on. aJ injimtim, 
according to the present only too commonly followed system. By 
the other method is offered us a road as smooth as a floor, year lo 
year out, and. let it not be forgotten, at a less expense. 

A French engineer, named Tr&saguet, was the first in 1775, to 
call attention to this proper method of making road repairs. His 
system — the above described one — was adopted in Baden in the 
year 1^45, and has been long in universal use in all the active 
European countries. Table VII. gives the actual average quantity 

Table VU. 
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of road macadam used per mile of road in Baden to make the 
repairs in one year, and shows the decrease aftvr 1845. Table VIIl 
gives, in the first column, the cost of materials and labor required 
to repair one league for one year according to the old way — tbi} 
column being calculated for the years following 1845 from the cost 
of the preceding years, and allowing for the increased value of labor 
and materials — while in the second column we have the actual coat 
as it was with the system followed at the time. 

These figures are taken as given by the Chief Engineer of the 
Baden Public Works, Mr. Keller He quaintly adds: "These 
tables give clear evidence in favor of the reduced cost by the 
adopted system. That roads are better now than they formerly 
were, everybody knows." Another German engineer expresses 
himself to tlie same effect in a little different way ; '• It costs no 
more," says he, "to keep the roads in repair now (1864) tlian it did 
twenty years ago, when this method (of continual repairs) was not 
in use, although labor is now three times and materials are twice as 
dear asthey then were." There seems to be no doubt of the supe- 
riority of the continual repair system in every respect, producinc 
very much belter roads, and at the same time costing less. It need 
only be tried with us to be thenceforth adopted. 
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How to Repair Roads on the Continuous Sptiffi.—'Wt suppose 
the material for road-covering to He in rcKular measured heaps, all 
ready lo be used, at the storage places, once or twice above men- 
tioned, as being aoo to 350 feet apart alongside of the road, but not 
encroaching upon it. Then, for every two or three miles of road, a 
so-called road-keeper is employed to do the necessary work and 
repairs. An enumeration of his duties wilt comprise at the same time 
an essay on the an of road repairing. 

I. The road keeper is to remove the dust formed in dry weather 
by sweeping with a brush broom. This is done to greatest advan- 
tage just after a slight shower. In muddy weather, it is essential 
that the mud be removed by means of brooms or hoes. A little 
mud on the surface causes ruts, and much mud softens up the whole 
road-surface. The mud is to be raked up in heaps alongside of the 
road, there left to dry and then carted off. To hinder as much as 
possible the formation of any mud, the surface drainage must remain 
unimpaired ; should it be out of order, the water standing on the 
road is to be swept off. To diminish the wear of the road in dry 
tiroes, the road should be sprinkled.* 

a. Inasmuch as the covering gradually wears off, notwith- 
standing all precautions, it must be renewed, and should be so 
renewed gradually in the same measure as it wears off. The best 
time to put on new road metalling is during continuous wet 
weather. 



•Bowles, in his Ixxjfc, "Our New West," mentions the ciwe of the stage 
roiad from Sacramento to Virginia City via Plncerville, igo miles long, 
and having an annual tralTtc of 7,000 or 8.000 heavy teams, and whose 
proprietors found that the simplest and cheapest way of keeping it in 
repair during dry weather vras to sprinkle the whole c^ it — 150 miles of 
mountain road. 
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3. In fitting up hotes. ttie l>ottom of the same is to be snft 
clean uf mud, ilicn fitted up tevct with tlie remainder of the road, 
not in a heap so high above it as tu olistruct travel. 

Every care should be taken to have the new material join » 
speedily as possible with the old portion of the road, and it should 
l>e so well laid that it will give the least possible hindrance to ve hi- _ 
cies, which will then not avoid the patched places. ^H 

4. When many ruts occur in a short distance, the deepest 01^^ 
arc to be fiHed al first. After the patcliing in these has become 
solid, then the rest are to be attended to. Long ruts or wheel tracb 
are not to be filled up the whole length at once, but only short pieces 
al a time. If this precaution is neglected, vehicles avoid such places, 
and new ruts are formed elsewhere. 

5. Inasmuch as more material is worn off in a dry season than 
can be put on, there arc then when wet weather comes^ targe places 
to be repaired. These must be mended by degrees, never filling up 
a piece larger than 8 to 10 feet by 4 to 7 feet at a tiroe^ and not 
having these pieces too near together; when these have become 
solid, then some more may be filled in and so on till the whole is 
done. 

'Should it, however, become absolutely necessary to repair a 
piece of road in dry weather, the place where the new macadam is 
to be deposited muse be loosened up with a pick, then the new ma- 
terial put on and a solid top formed by the judicious use of stone- 
dust or other binding material and .sprinkling with water and pound- 
ing down with the shovel, or by what may be called "puddling" 
until the whole be solid. Should a frost or very dry weather occur 
immediately after macadam has been put on the road in wet weather, 
so that the same will not join on to the rest of the road surface, the 
whole must be removed, cleaned and returned to the storage heaps 
for future use. A layer of macadam over the whole road should 
never be put on without treating it immediately afterwards in the 
manner described above for building new roads, that is, mixing in 
binding material with the top course and rolling it in wet wcat 
or after sprinkling. 

The road-keeper is naturally also the person to see to the 
proper delivery on the part of the contractors, if such there be, of 
the road material in the prescribed places and to attend to the 
measuring of the same. 

In short, and to sum up, it is his business to keep the road Id 
good order, and with proper men and surveillance the desired resnlt 
is achieved easily, and at a less cost than by any other syst 
The quantity of macadam required to keep a certain length of 
in repair varies very much ; it depends, as we have seen, on the 
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care with which the repairs are made, nalurally also on the kind uf 
'stone used and on the amount of travel over the road. For a width 
of road = 20 feel, ihc average quantities required per year to keep 
a length of ten feet in repair, on the system of continuous repairs, 
has been given, as in Table IX. 

Tablk tX. 

Cub. ft Cab. yd*. 

I. Good material and heavy travel 15-30— .55-. 74 

3. Good material and medium amount of travel 10-15 — .37--5S 

3. Good material and light travel. 5-10^ ,18-, 37 

4. Medium materia) and heavy travel 20-25— -74" -92 

5. Medium material and medium amount of 

travel 15-30— .55-. 74 

t. Medium material and light travel 10-15— .37--55 

7. Third rate material and heavy travel 3S-30 ^ .ga-i .01 

B. Third rate material and medium amount of 

travel 40-25 — .74-.gfl 

g. Third rate material and tight travel ts-ao— .55-. 74 

These are the quantities as given by one authority, but from a 
comparison with the amounts actually used during a period of ten 
years on 39 road.*:, having various amounts uf travel upon them and 
being repaired with all kinds of road metal, it would seem that the 
above figures are very ample. 

The exact relation between the quantity of road material that is 
necessary to keep a road in repairs, and the amount of travel over 
it is still a matter of intelligent observation and discussion. The 
quantity required does not seem to be proportional solely to the 
amount of travel, even with one and the same kind of stone used on 
the same road ; as will appear also when it is considered that were 
there no travel over the road at all, the surfacing would, neverthe- 
less, wear out by the action of the frost, the rain, etc. As recent an 
article as the "Annales des P. and C," 1877, p. 226, is devoted to 
this subject, and does not arrive at any definite general conclusion. 

Repairs 0/ Macadamised and Mueh Frequented Streets in Cities. — 
In this '*asc, where the amount of travel in one day is often greater 
than that of a month or more on the town roid, the system of con- 
tinuoas repairs ceases to be the best available, on account of the 
incessant throng of vehicles not giving any repaired place a chance 
to become solid before it is again plowed up and scattered. Thus 
in the city of Paris, on the Boulevards, etc., the continuous sysLcm 
has been abandoned, and the practice now is to let the street grad- 
ually wear down three to four inches, then close half of it (divided 
"fore and aft") to travel, loosen it all up with picks, and put on a 
layer three or four inches (best not to put on more than that), spread 
a thin layer of sand over this, sprinkle and roll heavily. U otVecv 
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happens that the men put too much of the sand on; in that case. the 
road, after it is all done, is fmally well watered and the rolkf a 
again passed over it a number of Citnes. This operation causes the 
superfluous binding material to codie to the i^urface in the shape dl 
thin roud and leaves the road covering as bard and smooth » 
mosaic, making a most excellent driveway. It emits a sonorcm^ 
ringing sound on being driven over, and remains clean and witboct 
mud throughout the heaviest rain-storms. The rolling of the streets 
in Paris is done by a company owning a large number of ^aa- 
rollers; in paying them for work done the city was obliged it go 
back to first principles for a measure of such work, it being found 
Impossible to estimate correctly by the square measure of surfict 
rolled to such and such a degree of hardness. The measart 
adopted is that of weight multiplied into the distance tt has beeti 
moved, or *'feet-poands/' as we should say. It has been found fron 
many years* experience that to roll one cubic meter of macadam 
requires 4 to 5 "kilometer-tonnes," and this is tnie whether the layer 
of macadam be 3^ or 10 inches thick. Expressed in our measures, 
this is 11,020- ii.775 feet tons to 2,000 pounds = 2.09- 3.61 mile 
tons per cubic yard of macadam. 

The advocates of the steam road-roller claim that by means of 
that machine they arc enabled to make a ruad that will wear ovl 
evenly and uniformly for four or five inches, so that the operatioa of 
patching need never be resorted to. The steam road-roller can lUo 
be used for "picking" up a road, for which purpose the roller is 
armed with sharp spikes, and is then driven over the surface to be 
"picked" up. 

Pavements and Trackways. — No essay on roads would be com- 
plete without some mention of these two species of road surface, 
though the use of the former is confined principally to streets, and 
that of the latter is out of diite. 

Pavements are either of stone, wood, iron, various concretes, 
asphalt, and may be of still other substances. 

Stone Pavements. — The modern sizes of paving stones may be 
seen from the following cases: The Boston size is 4^'x3}'x7' deep; 
New York Belgian, 6' to 8' x 5' to 6' x 6' to 7* deep; new Broadway 
pavement, also called Guidet pavement, 3j'to4j'x 10' to 14' x 7 J* to 
8^' deep. This last is laid with the long sides of the stones across 
the street; and, as far as the author's judgment goes, is the beststic 
for stone pavement there is. The Boston size is loo i.mall, and 
allows of no bond between the separate paving stones. Further, tiie 
weakest part of each stone being its edge, it follows that the more 
edges there are in a given surface of pavement, the speedier will it 
wear out, each stone becoming rounded and slippery. It is only 
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excellent workmanship and great care displayed in setting these 
mes in Boston that prevents these facts from being at onceappar- 
It to all. When it i<i added that in setting pavements, the natural 
111, except it be sand or hne gravel, is in all cases to be excavated 
to 19 inches, and then tilled up 5 to 12 inches, according to the 
)lidity of the subsoil, with clean, coarse sand or fine, clean gravel, 
and the paving stone set in this and well rammed down with hand- 
rammers; about as much is said on this topic as can be said without 
going into long details. 

From 4j to b cubic feet of sand are required for every square 
yard of paving. In setting two different pavements, the same writ- 
ten mlcs may be exactly f<»il(>wcd in either case, yet one be much 
better than the other, so much depends here upon good, careful, 
conscientious workmanship. 

H^tWtn Pavtmetits. — There are so many kinds of these that it 
would be out of place to enumerate and describe them all here. 
Their advantages arc less wear on tires and horses, less noise and 
smooth traction; a disadvantage is their slipperiness in the winter. 
There seems to be a sort of notion that wood pavements and coal 
lar must go hand-in-hand; but there certainly is no necessity for 
this. Coal tar is applied as a preservative to the wood; but it must 
be acknowledged that many better ones are known, and indeed are 
used, to the utter exclusion of coal tar, in all cases where it is desired 
to preserve wood, except in this of wood pavements. 

No wood should be used in paving that has not been first sub- 
jected to some approved method of preBen>"ation, or impregnation, 
as it is frequently called. The best manner of setting the same 
is itill a mooted point, which it would be presumptuousat present to 
decide. 

A valuable contribution to the subject of wooden pavements is 
the report of the Commission appointed by the City of Hoston to 
consider this subject, m 1*472, City Document No. too, 1873. The 
Canunission comes to the ccnclnsion thiit the best way to preserve 
the wood that is put down is by the method called Burnettizing, 
after its inventor, Sir H. Burnett, of England, in 1838, It consists 
of treating the wood to be preserved with chloride of zinc. The 
Commissioners wisely add: "Your Commissioners are of the opin- 
ion that if the city adopts any method of preserving blocks to be 
used for pavements, some additional security should be had that the 
treatment of the wood shall be thorough and complete." As 
regards the construction of the pavemcni, the Commissioners rec- 
ommend spruce blocks (for this section of the country), lay stress 
on the necessity of a solid, uniformly constituted and rolled gravel 
foundation, and then say: '* The rows or blocks shouW be. sex. «>Q^^\e. 
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across the slreet, and should be about four inches thick at top, villi 
spaces of about one-half inch between the rows. This may be dtoe 
withblocksofunifumi thickness set apart, or with tapering blocks lalf 
an inch thicker at bottom than at top. The latter arrangement il 
the more costly, but it is believed by some that it will stand bdta. 
by reason of its covering the whole surface of the foundatiim 
Longer trial is necessary to settle this point beyond dispute. Blocb 
of only a short chamfer at the top leave the inter-space too oaircir, 
as the blocks wear down." I'he Commission named consisted of 
"two chemists, two practical mechanics, and one civil engineer." 

Cast-iron pavements are out of favor on account of their grot 
cost, and concrete pavements arc a matter of experiment as yet. 

Asphalt pavements are chieRy used in Paris. They are 5lii>- 
pery in wet weather, and produce a very disigreeable, penetratui{ 
dust in dry weather. It is necessary to prepare a bed of macadu 
10 lay them on, and they are not used in Paris except in stieeu 
where the gas-pipes are carried either in the sewers or under the 
sidewalks, as any leak of gas would destroy them. Their use is i 
matter of doubtful economy. 

Trackways are, as has been mentioned, out of date. Where ■ 
common road does not suffice nowadays, a railroad is built; bet 
lime was when trackways were of considerable importance. Thej' 
consist, if of stone, of large, tlai stones, say 1 2 inches deep and 4 to 
6 feet long by 14 to 16 inches wide, solidly bedded in two parallel 
rows, at such distance apart as to make of each row a track for tbe 
wheels. The space between is paved. They are, of course, «fy 
expensive, but cost little Lo repair, and enable a horse to poll a very 
great load, As has been mentioned, Telford made use of sucb * 
stone trackway to avoid cutting down a hill on his Holyhead road 
There were two hills, each a mile in length, with an inclinatjon of 
5 in too. It would have cost $100,000 to reduce this grade to 4J in 
IOC, but nearly the same advantage, in diminishing the tractive forre 
required, was obtained by keeping the 5 in 100 grade, with moder 
ate cuttings and embankments, and making stone trackways, at 1 
total expense of less than half the former amount. 

" Plank roads," once so much in vogue in the United States, 
may not improperly be classed among roads with trackways, and. 
with them, also among the things that were. From their penshabie 
nature, they can never advantageously do more than help the deret- 
opmcnt of a new country, and in this, as well as other States, are 
yearly becoming more and more impracticable on account of the 
constantly increasing price of lumber. 

On the Resistance to Motion or tht Fettt He^mreJ to Mtt* 
Vehicles on Different Kinds of Roads. — Before, as well as since the 
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introduction of railways, engineers in England, Germany and France 

lade many experiments on the force necessary to pull different 

vehicles, at various speeds, over various surfaces. To enumerate 

the details of all these experiments would be perhaps useless ; a 

I few general results only are here given. 

Experiments, as above indicated, were made by Edgewortli, 

>UDt Rumford. Bevan, MacNeill, Minard, Navier, Herdonnet. Pon- 

[celet, Flachat, Morin, Kossak, Umpfenbach. Gerstner, and no doubt 

fothers, a list of authorities that proves the subject to have been well 

nigh exhausted. The experiments of Morin, made in 1838-41, 

[appear to have been made with a degree of care and accuracy, 

leaving nothing more to be desired. Table X. is an extract from 

[his results,* and gives that fraction of the weight of the vehicle and 

load which is required to move them on a level road : 

Table X. 



CHARACTCil OF THE KOID. 



I 



Firm soil, coNtred with gravel 4 to 6 
inches deep 

Kirm embankment, covered with 
gravel 1 1^ to 1 Ji inches deep 

Earth cmCankment, in very good 
condition 

Bridge Booring of thick oalc ])lank . . . 



BROKBK STONK ROACi. 

la very gouJ condition, very dry. 

compact and even 

A little moist or a little dusty 

Firm, but with rula and mud 

Very bad. nits 4 to 4)^ inches deep. 

thick mud 



'Good pavement 



I 



(Dry 

> Covered with muti 



CharKour of th« V«blc]«. 



I*. 



Walk. 



lYot. 



A 



Walk. 



Tret. 



•A full account of Morin'a experiments on the resistance to motion of 
vehicles, on the wear catised by different vehicles on roads, and on the 
loads different vehicles should carry so as to produce the same wear, may 
be found in Morin. " Expirionce sur le tirajfe dea Voitores," Parva, \%xl. 
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To take an example, suppose wc have a truck weighing witb its 
load 9,000 pounds. How many pounds traction will be required to 
move the same ? 

Ans. — On firm soil, gravel 4 to 6 inches decp^that is, a Dr»*f 
repaired road, as we often find it (J by table), 1.000 pounds; « 
be&t kind of embankment (^g by table). 310.3 pounds: on brokcs 
stone road in good condition (-^ by table), 266.6 pounds; oa 
broken Atone road, deep ruts and mud (-^ by table), 64,1. pouodf: 
on a good pavement {-^ by table), 138.5 pounds. Or, since the 
tractive force of a medium horse when working all day is said to be 
about 135 pounds, we need in the first case, 8 horses ; in the second 
case, 2^ horses; in the third case, about ij horses ; in the foonb 
case, about 5 horses; and in the fifth case, only one good horse 10 
move the same entire toad all day. 

These facts, expressed in Table X. in striking yet perhaps dry 
figures, can be nearly as well given in popular language. 

Says a correspondent (Dr. Holland), of the Springfield /ifpiU'r,' 
(an, writing from England, after describing the kind of horses inust 
there: 

" Now, with all the^ horses the rule follows that every pound of aflfide 
does jost as- much work on the road as two pounds do in America. The ob 
and omnibiiA horse does twice as much as the same horse does in America. 
The draft horse does as much in the dray as two ordinaiy dray horses in 
America, and the little horses, which are driven mainly in butchers' cirt> 
and grocers* carts, will tire a cab horse to follow them with no load at all- 

" In connection with these sttitcments it should be recorded that the 
speed of all vehicles in the streets of London, whether the localities ht 
crowded or not, is at least a third faster than it is in oorrespondiDg strtets 
in American cities. The urdinar)* speed of vehtdee in I.rf>ndnn. in which 
passengers or liffht loads are transported, is one which is cr>nsidered oot 
entirely safe in Main Street, Sprin^eld, Mass., and one which, in fame 
streets of Bf-ston or New York, would be at once checked by the police, A 
man who sits in a ' Hansom ' finds himself driven at an unprecedented pace 
thr<*iigh crowded thoroughfares, and, Yankee thoujjh he may be. he will 
often wonder whether he is ^uxf^ to brins: np at last without a broken neck. 

"1 mention this matter of speed, particularly, because it shows thai 
even more work is done by one horse in Lr>ndon than by two in New Ywt 
He not only draws as liu-gc a load, but he travels with greater rapidity. 
Tha streets of I.^odon present such a spectacle of headlong acti\*tiy as no 
American city can show, in consequence of the rapid passage of all sorts of 
vehicles tlirough llie streets. I might odd to this sutemeot, touching tbr 
superior &pe«d of Uie I^ondon horses, a word about the grreater weight oC 
the carriages which they are obliged to draw behind them. All carriage 
are buiU mnrc heavily in Great Britain than in America. They are bulk to 
last, and many of them seem to me to be superfluously heavy. 

"The point which 1 wish to impress upon my American reader 
■imply this : thai the KngUsh hor^e, employed in the streets nf a city, or oq 
the roads of the country, does twice as much work as the AmexicAn bom 
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timilarly employed in AmericA. Thin la the patent, undeniable f&ct. No 

lan can fail to sec it who has his eyes about him. How does he do it? 

[ Why does he do it ? These arc most important questions to an American. 

lis the English horse better than the American ? Not at all. Is he over- 

Ivorked? I have seen no evidence that be is. 1 have seen but one lame 

'faorse ia London. The simple explanation is that the Englishman has 

ivcsted in perfect and permanent ruuds what the American expends in 

ri«habl« horses that require to be fed. We are using to-day. in the little 

town of Springfield, just twice ax many horses as would be necessary to do 

• Its business if the roads aJl over the town were a.s good as. Main Street is 

[from Ferry to Central. We arc supporting hundreds of horses to drag 

loads through holes that ought to be filled, over sand that should be hard- 

I, through mud that ougbt not to be permitted to exist. We have the 

f.BUsery of bad roads, and are actually or practically called upon to pay a 

premium fur them. It would be demonstrably cheaper to have good roads 

than poor ones. It is so here. A road well built is easily kept in repair. 

A mile of good macadamized road is more easily supported than a poor 

I "torse." 

Other results of Morin's experiments are as follows : 

1. The force required to draw a vehicle, is directly proportional 
to the load and inversely so to the diameter of the wheels ; in other, 
more common, words, the tractive forcL* increases in the same ratio 
that the load increases, and the diameters of the wheels decrease. 

2. On a paved or well built macadam road, the tractive force is 
independent of the width of the tires, provided the same is more 
than three or four inches. On compressible roads, such as new 
tgravel. on a meadow, etc., the tractive force diminishes with an 
increase in the width of the tires. 

3. Other circumstances being equal, the tractive force is the 
same for vehicles with and without springs, as long as the horses are 
not moving faster than a walk. 

4. On paved and well macadamized roads the tractive force 
increases with the velocity, according to the law, that beyond a 
velocity of 2 J miles per hour (3^^ feet per second) the increase of 
the tractive force is ia direct proportion to the increase in velocity ; 
his increment is, however, less, the softer the track or road and 
according as the vehicle is best provided with springs. 

5. On soft earth embankments, or on sand or sods, or on streets 
newly covered with gravel, the tractive force is independent of the 
velocity. 

6. On a well made pavement of regular shaped stone, the trac- 
tive force, horses on a walk, is about three-fourths of that on a good 
macadam road, but with horses on a trot, the two are about equal, 

7. The wear on the road is greater the smaller the diameter of 
the wheels, and greater in the case of vehicles without than for those 
with springs. Most road*roUers, as now in us^, V\a.Nt xqq %m^ ^ 
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diameter, be.sideK being too light, and consequently do not property 
compress the road surface. 

8. The tractive force, as well as the wear on the road, is grcatn 
in the case of vehicles that have their wheels placed at an anglevitli 
the vertical by reason of the ends of the axle-trees being bent down, 
than for those that have their wheels set plumb and the center liae 
of the axle-trees level. 

Part H. 

On tkt " Bnt Methods of Supertntertding the Construction and Refcn 
of Public Roads in this Commcnweaith" 

In looking fur a solution of this question the people of ilie 
Commonwralth may turn as they choose, either to the West or lo 
the East, to see a guiding star : to the city of Chicago, or to the 
city of London, both under a republican form of government, alike 
or similar to that under which we live. It lies in the establishment 
of a Board of Public Works, composed of a number of able men. 
well paid for their services, gradually changing in their membership 
in the board who shall have this and only this as their occupatioD 
and who cnn therefore be held responsible for their acts. This is 
the system that has been adopted both in London and in Chicago 
and with remarkable success and resultant benefits. There are 
many other systems in use in foreign countries, all of which, how- 
ever, seem to be inapplicable here, placed as we are under so differ- 
ent forms of government ; hence, though well acquainted with the 
systems adopted in France and in (>ermany, the writer has not 
described them here. 

Experience in London. — The history of the *' Metropolitan Board 
of Public Works of the City of London " is about as follows: 

What is known as the city of London consists in reality of ft 
great number of what we should call towns, there called parisbei, 
and of which the city of London is only one single member. £acb 
one of thei^e parishes had, and still has in most respects, its own 
local government and in consequence took care of its drainage, its 
streets, etc., etc., as seemed best and as it liked, some belter, some 
worse and some not at all. This state of things in the matter of 
drains and sewers finally led lo a most deplorable condition of 
affairs; there was not, nor could there under these conditions be, 
such a thing as a system of sewers and consequently a proper and 
adequate drainage ; the death-rate increased to an alarming extent 
and matters came to be universally regarded as past all cnduraooe. 
What could be the remedy ? No well-grounded complaint coald be 
made against the majority of the men composing the various local 
governments, since they were good and honest citizens, and bence 
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no change in the separate governments could ever bring relief. The 
fault lay not in the men, but in the system of ruling they were called 
upon to fulfil — that is, in the incompetent and faulty tread-miU of 
government they were annually called upon to keep in its usual 
operation. It was then seen that by having an elected power to 
supervise and rcKulate the sewage affain^ of the whole metropolis, a 
complete system of drainage could be carried out, and thus only. 

■ Such a regulating power is exercised by the Metropolitan Board of 

■ Public Works, chartered by Act of Parliament and composed of 
W members elected from all parts of London, it is, perhaps, in place 

here to explain what is meant by a system of sewers, as the same 

tdefinitioi) will hold good in other matters ; as for a system of roads, 
of drainage and irrigation of lands, etc. Ferhaps the best illustra- 
tion would be to refer one to the veins and arteries in the human 
body, or to the body of a tree, from its mink through the branches 
growing smaller and smaller down to the smallest twig that may be 
on it. U will be at once seen how different any arrangement, in 
which may be detected the wisdom to contrive, the strength to up- 
hold and the beauty to adorn, like this, is from a miserable patch- 
work such as cannot but ari:ic where the separate parts of one 
whole arc each left to guide themselves without any unity of action 
or design, as to their final resultant. The London Hoard of Public 
Works had some extraordinary powers conferred upon it, such as 
_ the right to levy assessments on real estate benefited by their im- 
f provements, and others. Originally constituted merely to plan and 
execute a system of sewerage for the metropolis, this Board of Public 
Works soon showed itself su useful and beneficial in its actions that 
other matters were placed in its charge, such as the laying out of 
new streets the building of the Thames embankment — a work of 

» exceeding great magnitude and importance — and there seems to be 
no doubt that in all public works London will find it advantageou.<; 
to employ its Metropolitan Board of Public Works, 

Experienee in Chicagu. — lii the city of Chicago there has been 
a Board of Public Works almost from the very start. It arose there 
from the union of the water-supply and the sewerage commission- 
ers, and has existed since May, 1861. No less than in London, it 
has proved to be of great benefit to the community ; and it would 

I have been impossible, unJer any other system, to have executed in 
so satisfactory a manner the many and useful public works for which 
Chicago is famed. Al the risk of introducing in this place some 
very dr>* reading, a general synopsis of those parts of the city charter 
which relate to the Chicago Uuard of Public Works is here given. 
The whole may be found in a copy of " Laws and Ordinances, 
Chicago. r866." 
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SsTTtiw t. Establishes a body known as tb« Ciuta^-o Boartt »/ f*t^ 
Warts, to constst of (3) three membors, chosen by the people, oee fnc 
eadi diviaion of dty. 

The firet tkret choAen for one, two and three years ; after tliAi. 
each \'ear for three years, 

f^Rc. s. Each member of Board eihall receive annual salarjr of %y- 
(by Act r.f Februarj', 1866); give bonds for faithful discharge of dotm, 
pay over all moneys, papent, etc.. at expiration of hbt term, or vbeo 
ordered by City Council. 

Skc. 3, Board to elect president and treasurer, and make by-law& 

Sec. 4. Majority cun.stituted quuram , records tu be kept of pnceed- 
ingft ; copies of all plans, estimates, etc.. to be kept : report (annual), to be 

rendered on or before — each year, nr when required by 

City Council. Each member authorised t» administer legal oaths. 

Sbc, 5. Board shall have special cktxrge and supermltndiitci, nhj«c: 
to the laws and ordinances of City Council, of alt streets. lunc!>. aUeys.etc.. 
in the city of Chicago, and of all walks and crossings in the same, and of 
all bridges, docks, whftr\-es, public plact^, landings, grounds and parks in 
said city, and of all halls, engine-houses, and other public buildings is the 
city belonging to city, e.\cept school-houses, and of tbe ^recttcn of aii pub- 
lic buildings; of lamps and lights in streets, etc., and in public butldi^^. 
and repairs of same; of ihe harbor works and improvements; of the citr 
licwers and drains and of the water-work»: of the ftrc-alarm telegraph, ai^ 
all public works and improvements hereafter to be commenced by the otj, 
as well OS such other duties as may be prescribed b>- the City CouocQ by 
ordinance. 

Sec. 6. All appiieaitons or propvsUions for improvements, or new 
works of kind specified in section five, shall hereafter be first made to Boart 
of Public Works, or if first made to City Council, shall be by them refemd 
to Board. Upon receiving application. Board iibull investigate the same. 
and if they find such work necessary and proper, shall thus report to Cily 
Council, with an estimate of the ex[>ense (hereof. If they do not approre 
of such application they shall report the reasoiui for their dJsappnn'nl, and 
the Cily Council may then, in either case, reject said application or order 
the doing of work or making of public improvement, after having lint 
obtained plans and estimates thereof. The Board may also 10 like manner 
recommend, whenever they think proper, any improvement of the nature 
above specified, though no application has been made therefor. 

Sec. 7. Shall be duty of Board to pri'icure for city full p/ans and esti- 
mates of contemplated improvements, when so ordered bv Council. 

Sec. 8. Whenever any public improvement shall be ordered by Chy 
Council, and money appropriated. Board shall ativerltsr /or pntposais for 
doing work ; plans and specifications of same first placed on lilo in office 
of Board, which plans and specifications ^hall be open Xo public inspection: 
advertisement to stale work to be done, and to be published ten days at 
least. The bids shall i>e sealed bids, directed to Board, and accompaniad 
by bond to city, signed by bidder and two responsible sureties, in snni oi 
$»oo, conditioned be shall do work if awarded to him; in case of his diifanlt 
to do so. etc. Bids to be opened at time and place mentioned in advcrtise- 
tnenL 
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Sbc. g. All contracts shall be awarded to lowest reliable bidder, and 
■who sufficiently ^arantecs to do wurk under superintendence and to satis- 
faction <*i Board; proviiUiL Uiat the contract ^jricc does not exceed the esti- 
mate, or such other sum as shAll be satisfactory to Board. Copies of con- 
tracts to be liled with City Comptroller. 

Sbc. 10. Board reserves right, ia contracts, to decide questions as to 
proper performance of worlc and meaning of cf)ntrflc-ts; tn ca-w of improper 

(iOHstrHction may suspend work and re-let same, or order entire reconstruc- 
tion; or may re-let to other contractors and settle for work done, etc. 
In cases where conuTictor properly docs work, Board may, in their dis- 
cretion, as work progresses, (;rant to said contractor estimate of amount 
already earned, reserving 15 per cent, therefrom, which shall entitle bolder 
to reoeive amuuat. all other conditions being satisiied. 
Sec. II. In case prosecution of any public work be suspended, or bid be 
deemed excesfiive, or bidders be not responsible. Board may, with written 
approval of trea.turer, where urgency of case and interests of city require 
it. etnploy workmen to perform or complete any improvement ordered by 
Council; provided, that the cost tind expense shall in no case exceed the 
amount appropriated for the same. 

ISxc. 12. All suppiies of materiais, etc., when costing over S500, to be 
purchased by contract, subject to same conditions as letting out work. 
Sec. 13. Whenever Board think necessary for Interests of city, to pro- 
tect same from damage or los-s, shall report thus to aldermen, and reasons 
for same, asking power to gi\'c contracts without notice required alxive. 
and aldermen may grant request; provided, three-fourths vote for it. 
Sec. 14. WTienever Board is of opinion worf: may be better done wUA- 
out contract, shall so report to Council, and same may authorize Board to 
procure niachiner>*, materials, etc., hire workmen, etc.; provided, atbree- 
fonrths vote be in favor mi granting authority. 

■ Ssc IS- All contracts and bonds by Board to be in name of city. 

Sec. 16. No member to he interested in any (ontract; all contracts 

made ivith any member interested, city may declare void; any member so 

K interested shall forfeit his office and l>e removed therefrom; the dutj* of 

P «vcfry member of Board and of ©very officer of city to report delinquency. 

if discovered. 

ISfj:. 17. All existing contracts executed by city, by water or sen-erage 
department, etc., to be carried otit by Board. 
Sec. r8. Board shall nominate each year the various officers, now pro* 
vided for by ordinance, which serve in the departments under their special 
charge, the city engiQcer, superintendents sewers, streets, etc. Shall be 
empowered to employ from time to time such other superiutendcnts, 
clerks, etc., as they may deem necessary, subject to ordtcauce as regards 
_ pay. etc. 

■ Stt. H). Hoard lo have charge and superintendence of works made for 
Hcity, and paid for by private individuals or by State. Plans for same to be 
Happfoved by Hoard. 

Ssc. 20. Board shall, on or before every year, submit to 

auditor, by him to be presented to Council with annual estimate, statement 
of the repairs and improvements necessarj' to be underiaken for current 
year, and of the sums required by Board therefor '. revort. to \m> v& 
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detiul ; report, having been revised by Couacil, stuns required eIiaU be pn- 
vided for in anoual tax-levy. All nioae}^^ to be paid to any person out tf 
moneys so raised, sball be certified by president of Board to anditor, «W 
shall draw warrant on treasurer therefor, stating to whom payable and fe 
what fund chargeable^ such warrant to be couiitcrftigncd b}* presidcullf 
Board. 

Src. ai. Board to keep accounts, showing moneys, recei^-w^ and qMt 
clearly and distinctly, and for what purpose. Accounts to be always opca 
for inspection of auditor or any committee appointed by City Coundt. 

The object of introducing this synopsis here has been to givei 
complete picture of just what such a Board of Public Works is. U 
will be seen upon a little examination how entirely different a ihmg 
it is from the usual and only too customary "committee." I'erhaps 
the greatest fault of a committee is its entire lack of what mi^ht be 
called body and soul. If corporations, as has been said, have no 
souls, a committee may be said to have neither body nor soul. It is 
alive to-day, wields great power, decides vital and important ques- 
tions, and yet Is nowhere to-morrow, and seemingly even its compo- 
nent atoms have \*anished from the face of the earth. It is amusing 
and yet sad, when the action of some such committee has caused 
trouble to read some time after, that it all " is exceedingly discredit- 
able to whoever is responsible for it." How much belter to have a 
conservative, expert and reliable body, the members of which have 
no other business than to attend to their duties as such, who arc 
well paid for it, and consequently ran at any lime be held strictly 
responsible for their actions. With such a power, wisely governing 
and regulating the roads of this Commonwealth, it would be an easy 
matter to make thorough improvements in the legislation concerning 
roads and in the roads themselves. 

These are two changes the need of which is generally felt at 
present and has fuund expression in various ways. 

It may be well to quote one at least, notable for saying ver>- 
much in little compass, — of these calls for improvement, in this con- 
nection, and adding some more as belonging to their subject in the 
form of an interesting appendix. Says Governor Claflin in his 
Inaugural : " Few things are of greater importance to aconunuaity. 
or a surer test of civillr-ation, than good roads. Those of our citi- 
zens who have visited Europe are unanimous in the opinion that our 
public roads are far inferior to those of other countries, where the 
means of easy and safe communication are better appreciated. The 
science of road-making is apparently now well understood : or, if it 
is, the present modes of superintending the construction and repair 
of roads are so defective that the public suffers to an extent of 
which few of us are aware. It may be found upon Investigating the 
cause of our miserably poor and ill -constructed roads, that the laffS 



latin^ to this subject need revision, so as to give mbreunifonnity 
their construction and the repair of our highways. It is evident, 
Iso, that ihe science of road-making should have a prominent place 
sn the course of applied mathematics at the Massachubetts Agricult- 
ural College." 

We stand in this matter of roads at preci.sely the same point that 
the good people of London did ten or a doxen years ago in the 
matter of their drainage, and our remedy is the same. The fault 
lies in the machinery of Government ; originally built up to cater to 
the wants and needs of a newly settled country — a colony breaking 
a path through the wilderness — it has long since ceased to satisfy 
the demands of the present State in no matter so essentially as in 
that of its government and laws relating to common roads and high- 
ways. This is a subject requiring special knowledge, to be acquired 
only by long experience or the shorter method of imbibing the expe- 
rience of others, which on analyzing it, is all that any study amounts 
to ; formerly it was not so, and most any one sufficed to make 
improvements on Indian paths. We need then an *j/^r/ govern- 
ment on this point. 

There should be a distinction made between first, second and 
third class, or between, as they might be called. State, County and 
Town roads; the first two should not be left to be dealt with as it is 
the pleasure of each town. A chain cannot be perfect unless every 
link in it is so ; no more can a road. The State must attend to the 
State and County roads and set a proper example at least to be fol- 
lowed by the towns in the case of their roads. We need then a 
higher power than that of the towns. 

It has been previously shown how we need a power that can be 
held responsible and is somewhat permanent, and to put it all 
together, we need, to order and maintain ourhighways, a Massachu- 
setts Board of Public Work.s. For some years, it would have its 
hands full in improving the existing main roads and laying out some 
new ones, but in course of time, as in the older countries of Europe, 
its principal business would be the mainfenance of the roads. It 
must be remembered that the Board of Public Woiks is merely the 
intelligent servant and adviser of the legislative and executive ; 
whatever sums the Legislature appropriates for certain objects, that 
is taken by the Board and made to yield its most in the shape of 
work accomplished. Beyond this and keeping its accounts, it has 
nothing to do with money or ta.xation. 

The small State of Baden, a part of Germany, has been hereto- 
fore mentioned as a model in road construction and the care of the 
same. From the brief history of the roads of that country and their 
repsent management, we may take some useful notes. The account 
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is that of the Chief Engineer of the department of " Roads and H;r' 
draulic Engineering," which has this matter in charge and is ther^ 
fore reliable. 

" In Baden the condition of the ruads has been the subject uf 
great care. Within the last forty-five years many millions have been 
spent upon them and experience has shown this expenditure to be 
one of those most advantageously spent. As most of the roads are 
well laid out and as there are plenty of them, there remains now 
{1S63) mainly the keeping in repair of the roads to be attended to 
and not to build any new ones Our endeavor now is to do this at 
the minimum of cost. Statisucs gathered on this subject show good 
results and point out to us the means of arriving at still better oDe& 
The present road law was made in 1810. That part of the old law 
which relates to the maintenance of roads is still in force, but that 
part requiring labor as a road-tax was abolished in 1831, and likewise 
most of the road police regulations. The appropriation for roads 
bad to be increased 250,000 florins to pay for the abolished road-tax 
labor and to make up 170,000 florins previously received from tolls, 
which were also aboliiihcd in 1 83 1 . The system now is as follows : 
All town roads are taken care of by the towns. The State merely 
appoints and pays a roadmaster, so called, who superintends fifteen 
or twenty roadkeepers and reports on the state of the roads, the 
reasons for their bad condition, if that be the case, what is needed, 
etc. The law for second-class or county roads was formerly, that 
when they were of importance to several towns, they had all to help 
maintain the same. As this gave rise to continual bickering and 
quarrelling, in which the road sulTered most, tt was changed in 1856. 
They are now taken care of under the direction of the State and 
paid for partly by the Stale and partly by the towns in which they 
are situated. Most of the roads under this head are those which 
have risen in importance since the building of railroads, and are 
generally those that lie perpendicular to the direction o£ the railroad 
they are influenced by. The towns not having the means very often 
to properly improve and repair such, it was found necessary and o- 
pedient to give them the aid of the State, and in order to procare 
the necessary funds, all roads that run parallel to railroads and all 
those that had lost their importance by the construction of railroads, 
were in 1855 stricken from the list as State roads. These Iatter» as 
the name implies, are wholly under the care and kept up at the ex* 
pense of the State. Table XI. gives the total lengths of the roads 
at various periods. 
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Table XI, 

la 183s, the total length of the State roads was 1.430.6 English tntles. 

In 185s, " ■■ " '■ " 1.500.8 '* " 

In 185s. by excluding several State roads, this last 

length was reduced to. .... 1. 143.4 " 

In 1861, it bad increased to 1,190.0 " '* 

S<c0H(t-class roads (keeping partly paid /or by Sia/t). 

In t&3S. the length of these w.ia 467-6 English miles. 

In 1861. the length of these was 630.0 

The areas, population, and population per square mile of Baden, 
Prussia, ?>ance, Hanover and Massachusetts, according to recent 
census, are as follows : 



Conntrj?. 


Year. 


Arcft, 
Sq. Hil«S. 


PopuUtion. 


l*opiiutioo 

per 

Sq. MUe. 




1871 
1871 
1S73 
1871 
1875 


S.B91 

134.045 
zo4,oS8 

14.857 
7.800 


1,461,563 

t4.643.6t)S 

36,103,931 

1,963,080 

1.651.912 


34B 




184 

177 
133 




312 







Baden did have, at the time when her population per square 
mile was le&s than it is now, and Prussia, France, Hanover and 
many other countries that could be named, have now got, and for 
the past 40 or 50 years have had, a s>'stcm of common road manage- 
ment and resultant conimon roads, of the character above described: 
while Massachusetts with a populaiioa of 212 per square mile, and 
corresponding wealth, and others of the States of the Union, have 
a species of highway management, and its resultant and correspond- 
ing sort of highways, which, in thinking of the roads of the coun- 
tries named, are but as evidences of a partial civilization. 

" So that the State had, in 1861, in all, 1,820 English miles of 
road to maintain, the towns helping to pay on 630 miles thereof. * 



'According to "Chambers' Encyclopeedta," Baden has mi area oi 

about 5.900 square ^ulc^s, and had a population in 1858 of 1,335.953- Ills 
probably this, or a little less, at the present time. Ma-ssachusetts has an 
area of nhout 7,800 square miles, and, according to the average of the com- 
puted populations in the supplementary tabicit of the census of 1S65, it is, 
in 1B70, 1,343.604. 

Or, population per square mile in Baden — 336.43 

" " " " in Massachusetts — 172.36 

By the same tables, accompanying the State census of 1S65. we Bnd 
that thu population per squaie mile in Massachusetts vnW equal that of 
Baden, above given, somewhere between 1890 and 1891. It exceeds that of 
Prusna. and probably equals that of France at the present day. both of 
which countries have sj-stcms of roads and road-repotrtng but little, if any, 
inferior to those of Baden. 





"The statistics of the road repairs are kept in the follovmg 
manner: The roadkeepers are required to keep a record of ail 
draught aniinats that pass in either direction. Horses that are beiog 
ridden, animals not before a vehicle, and teams goiog to and fton 
the fields, are not counted. These records are kept only dnringtiie 
working hours. Likewise, not during the whole year, tvJt only four 
months in each year, so selected as to give an average amount of 
travel. The travel on the road on Sundays and out of working 
hours is taken from a few observations ; it is a very small percentage 
of the whole. At the end of the year these records and observatiooi 
are collected and graphically represented on a map of the whole 
State. The different roads arc drawn of a different thickness of 
line, according as the amount of travel un them is greater or less. 
The quantity of road metal used per yard of road, and the kind of 
metal used, give the data for another such map, in which the differ- 
ent colors of the roads represent the different materials used in their 
repair, and the figures on them and their thickness show the number 
of cubic yards per mile required to keep the road in order. Finally, 
we have a third map, which indicates, by the thickness of the several 
lines representing the roads and by the figures on them, the total 
cost per mile of repairing the road one year." 

With this picture of a country happy and prosperous, in the 
possession of good and well kept roads, it may be well to leave the 
subject. 

Massachusetts wants, for her proper development, much better 
roads than she now has; and reckoning for a period of, say fifty years, 
she can have these good roads, and have them kept in order at a 
less cost than that of keeping up the present poor ones for the same 
time. Hesides this, we should see in the one case a healthy state of 
internal communications and trade ; in the other an absence of both. 
Let each citizen so act and do his part, that these benefits may 
accrue to the Commonwealtii. 



NOTE BY THE btCKETARV OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD Of 

AGRICULTURE. 

For the sake of arriving at some practical end, I have requested 
the gentlemen to whom the prizes for essays were awarded, to sug- 
gest what form of legislation would be de.tirable as a change, from 
our present inefficient system of road management, lo one which 
would promise better, more economical, and more satisfactory 
results. The large and varied experience and observation of these 
gentlemec, all of whom are competent engineers, entitle their opin- 
ions and judgment to favorable consideration; and the following, sub- 
mitted by them, may serve as a ba»is or outline for future legislation: 
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Lrf*A^ ACT for tkt More Perfect Constrttitien and Maintenance of the 
Common Roads or Highways Throughout this Commonwealth 
[Massachusetts). 

Skction I. EHtabHshes a Ixniy to be known u the State Board of 
HJglivays and Bridges, to coDsist of three skillful civil engineers, or per- 
sons practically expert in the science of road-inaking, to be appointed by 
the Governor, with the advice and consent ui tlie Council, and to have their 
office in (he Stale House. 

Sec, a. It shall be the duty of the Attorney-General, personally or by 
his deput)', to give his counsel and opinion on such matters as he may be 
called upon by the Board, for which service hiit cumpen^atiun shall be 

Skc. 3. The first appointment of members of the Board of HiKhwa>-s 
and Bridges shall be tnadc on or before , and there shall be 

, appointed one member each for the terms uf one. two, and three ycars;after 
that there shall 011 or before e»ch year be appointed one mem- 

ber for the term of three years. 

Sec. 4. Each member of the Board shall receive an annual salary of 
dollars . give bonds for the faithful discharge of his duties ; pay 
over all moneys, papers, etc., at the expiration of his term, or when ordered 
by the Governor and Council. 

Sec, 5. Jioard are to elect a president and treasurer, and make their 
own by-laws. 

Sec. 6. A majority of the Board conatilutes a quorum ; records to be 
kept of all tlie proceedings ; copies of all plans, estimates, etc., to be kept ; 
report to be rendered on or before each year, or when required 

by the Governor and Coimcil. Each member authorized to administer 
legal oaths. 

Sue. 7. Said Board shall prepare and submit to the Legisla- 

ture a plan for the systematic classification of all the highways and 
townways in this Commonwealth into two or more of the foUowing three 
classes; 

Class I. State roads, to be controlled and maiataiaed wholly by the 
State. 

Class 3. District roads, to be ontrolleil and maintained by the Stele. 
tHit the expense thereof to be borne by the ton'ns eod cities of the districts 
in which said road shnll lie. and the Stale, in such proportions as said Board 
shall apportion. 

Class 3. Town roads to be controlled and maintained as now provided 
by law. 

The constmcuon ot new road roads, of the three clauses above speci- 
fied, to be done as follows: 

Class I. State roads, to belaid ont and built by the State, through the 
Board of Highways and Bridges. 

Class a. Distinct roads, to he laid out. etc.. by tbe County Commission- 
ers, as now provided, but the B(>ard to have the final ap]>roval or disap- 
proval of the proposed plans aud profiles for said road, and also to have the 
charge and superintendence of their construction. 

Parties aggrieved by the refusal or neglect of County Commissioners 
to lay out a road, to have the right to appeal to the Board of Highway's. 

Class 3. Town roads, to be laid out and constructed as now provided 
by law. 
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Skc. 8. The paying of road taxes by labor is hereby abolished, and til 
road taxes are liereaCtei to be poid is cash. 

Sec. 9. Board shall have the special charge and superinteadeooc, v^ 
ject to the laws and resolves of this Cum niuti wealth, of all the highwajrs 
and bridges and the public vorks appertaining thereto, which aivor Kbd 
be executed or niftintaincd wholly or in part hy this ComnionweAlth. Thty 
shall also perform such other duties aft may be required of thent by l&e 
General Court or the Govertior and Cotincil. 

Sic. 10. Whenever any highway or bridge, or public work appertain- 
ing to these two, shall come partly within the province of this Board aad 
partly u-ithin that of any other State Board already cotistitntcd. then saA 
BUbjeel shall be discussed and decided upon in a joint convention or cm- 
ventions, compot^ of equal numbers of thus and the said otlier State Board, 
and some member by them chosen as presiding officer. 

Srx. IT. All applications or propocitionA for improvements or ae« 
works of the kind specified in section nine as coming within the pro\*ince of 
thin Hoard t>f Highway's and Bridges, and intended to be laid before the 
Legislalure. shall hereafter be first made to this Board. Upon receiving 
such application. Board !>hall iuvci^tigatc same, and if they find such work 
necessary and proper, shall thus report to the Legislature, with an estimUe 
of the expense thereof ; if they do not approve of such appUcatioo. they 
shall rcpurl their reasons for their disapproval. 

The Hoard may also, in like manner recommend, whenever they tliiiilc 
.proper, any improvement<i of the kind above specified, tbong^h no applica- 
' tioD has been made therefor. 

Stc. 13. It shall be the duty of the Board to procure for the Legislature 
full plans and esiimate-s of contemplated work^ or improvements when so 
ordered by the legislature. 

Skc 13. Whenever any work shall have been authorized or ordered by 
the General Court and the money appropriated therefor. Board shall advur> 
tise for proposals for doing said work, plans and spccificAtions of the some 
&nt to be pluued on file in ofKce of Board, which plans and spediica- 
tions shall be open to public inspection; advertisement tu state work to be 
done, and to be published ten (10) days at least. The bids shall be sealed 
bids, directed to Board and accompanied by bonds to the Commonwealth, 
signed by Wdder and two responsible sureties, in sum of two hundred (ioo) 
dollars, conditioned he shall do the work If awarded to him, in case of his 
default to do so, forfeits, etc. Uids to be opened at time and place num- 
tioned in advertisement. 

Skl'. 14. All contracts shall be awarded to the lowest responsible Ud* 
der, and who sufficiently guarantees to do work under superintendence and 
to satisfaction of Board : provided Uiat the contract price docs not exceed 
the estimate or such other sum as shall be satisfactory to Board. Copies 
of contracts to be filed with State Auditor. 

Sec. 15. Board reserves right in contracts to decide qacstions as to 
proper performance of work and meaning of contracts; in case of improper 
construction may suspend work and relet the same; or order entire re-eoo- 
stmction; or may relet to other contractors and settle for work dune, etc. 
In cases where contractor properly does wx>rk. Board may in their discre- 
tion as work progresses, grant to said contractors estimates uf amount 
already earned, reserving 15 per cent, therefrom, which shall entitle holder 
to receive amount, all other conditions heing satisfied. 
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Sbc i&. In case prosficntion of any pablic woric b« suspended, or bid 
Iw deemed excessive, or bidders be not responsible. Board may, with written 
approval of Governor, where Uie urgency of the case, or interests of the 
Common wealth require it, employ workmen to perform or cotnpleto any 
work ordered by the Legislature, provided that the cost and expense shatl 
in no case exceed the amount appropriated for the same. 

Sec. 17, All supplies of materials, etc., when costing overfive hundred 
(500) dollars, to be purchased by contract, subject to Rame conditions as 
letting out work. 

Sec 18. Whenever Uoard thinks necessary, for interests of Ihe Com- 
monwealth, to protect same frim damage or loss, shall report thus to 
Governor and Council and reasons for same, asking power to give contracts 
without notice required above, and Governor and CounoU maygrantroquest, 
provided three-fourths vote for it. 

Sec. 19. Whcnc\*cr Boant is of opinion a work may be done better with- 
out a contract, shall so report to Legislature, and ibey .shall procure mach- 
inery, materials, etc.. hire workmen, etc., to do said work, whenever so 
authorized by the Legislature. 

Sec. ao. All contracts and bonds by Board to be in the name of the 
Common wealth. 

Sec. 31. No member of the Board to be interested in any contract; all 
contracts made with any member interested. Governor may declare void, 
and shall remove such meailicr so interested from office. It is the duty of 
every member of the Board and every officer of the Commonwealth to report 
Any such delinquency, if discovered. 

Sec, 32. Board shall be empowered Co employ tiuch eogineen>, clerks or 
other assistants, as shall lie provided for by the Legislature. 

Sec. 23. Board shall, on or before every year, submit to 

the Auditor, by him to be presented to the Legislature with his annual 
estimate, a statement of the repatr.-t and new work needed for the current 
year, and of the sums required by the Board therefor; report to be in 
detail; all sums appropriated therefor to be included in the annual tax- 
Jevy. 

Sec. 24. All moneys to be paid to any person out of money's so raised. 
shall be certified by President of Board to Auditor, who shall draw warrant 
oD Treasurer therefor, stating to whom payable, and to what fuad charge- 
able: such warrant to be countersigned by President of Board. 

Sbc. 3$ Board to keep accounts, showing moneys received and spent 
clearly and distinctly, nnd for what purp9^e. Accounts to bs always open 
for inspection of Auditor or any committee appointed by the Legislature, 

NoTB. — In the year following the printing of lbe.se e&snys, Massa- 
chusetts abolished the payment of road taxes in labor. (See Sec. 8 above.Jt 
Towns have also been authorized to appoint "superintendents of highways." 
Other plans for the improvement of common roads arc still (1S70) a matter 
of public discussion and agitation. The politic thing to have done in 1870, 
would have been, plainly, to have recommended the appointment of on 
expert commission to revise the road laws of the State, and to submit such 
revision to the I.<ogislature. And such a course remains a desirable one 
to pursue at the present day in Mas.'^achusetts and in other of the Status of 
the Union. 
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PRIZE ESSAYS ON 



ROAD CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 



Introduction to Part II!. 



The following from Thi Engineering and Building Haord d 
March 29, 1890, refers to the matter found on the following pages: 

The Competition for Essays on Road Makinj; and Mainlenaocc' 
institulccl by Th< Kn^iHterin^ and Building Record has, like the I 
Compclilioti fur Water Tower and Pumping Station designs, prored 
very successful. The competition closed March i, and the 21 cssajtl 
received have in the Intervening time received thecarelulconsiden-' 
tion of the Committee of Award. 

At a time when there is such a general awakening to the impor-j 
tance of having good tuads this valuable contribution to the literati 
of the subject is most opportune. In addition to the prize 
which will be published in successive Issues of this journal, we i 
happy to announce a discussion of certain features in the sevenlj 
essays by the Committee of Award, which, in view of the cipcri- 
ence of these gentlemen, will add materially to the practical results 
of this competition. The following is the report of the Committef : 

To the Editor of Thi Enulneerino anp Building Kecokd : 

Tho Committee invited by you to award prizes amounting to $1^1 for 
Essays nn Roail Construction and Maintenance have examined, the ai papas 
scbmitted to them, and make the award as follows : 
" CESA." Hrsi Prite, $15. 

S. C. TllowrsON, 83a East One Hundred and Sixty-first StKct. New 

York City. 
■•BONA VIA. BONUM OPUS." Second Prise, %^ 

I. F. Port, 905 Broios Street. Austin. Tex. 
"A SIMPLE SCRATCH." Third Prite,%Vi. 

John P. PKiTCtiAnn, Quincy. Mass. 

Also a.<i worthy of Honorable Mention, abstracts of each to bepnblistied. 
we would name the following : 
"GRANITE STATE." 

Prok. John V. Hazen. Chandler Scientific School. Himover. N. H. 
"PALISADES." 

Samusi, L. Coopilr. Engineer Pittance Department, City of Nev YadL 
" ROY." 

Prank 6. Sandorn, Braoklinc. Mass. 
"ZAMCRA." 

A. T, Byrne, Civil and Mining Engineer, 3&1 Fulton Street, BrooUni* 

N. Y. 

As a brief dccIamUon of principles. " TO THE POINT." A. U 
Pinii.ips, Pencnyd, Pa., is also worthy of publication. 

The result of this competition is a matter for congratulation, and the 
essays arc. as a whole, a contribution to the literature ua this importiOt 
subject both valuable and practical. We do not wish, however, to be uadar^ 
stood OS indorsinji; every proposition nindc in any one of the papers. 

At a futnru time we will submit a brief criticism that we tnink sboold 
I on record n-tth the essays herewith recommended for publication. 

P. Cm.LiNuwoim. 
Edward P. Noint. 
Jaurs Owim. 
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Tn writing upon this subject^ tt is the intention of the author to 
treat the difTereiu matters under considt-ralion, so as to present the 
method of doing Uie work, and the reasons for it, in a manner to be 
easily grasped by the popular mind, rather than to collate and 
arrange information for the professional reader. 

Commencing with Road Construction it can be divided into— 
first, locating, or laying the road ; second, making the road-bed, 
which includes all earth work, drainage, and everything necessary 
to get the foundation in proper shape ; and third, surfacing, or 
making the top of the road. 

location. — First let us see what are the elements which effect 
the location of a road, and upon what is the location of a road 
dependent. 

The problem in its simplest form is, of course, given two or 
more points to be connected by a road-way. without any limitations 
whatever, but tbe usual considerations which determine where a 
road shall be built are often varied and troublesome. 

Eiements thai Determine Location. — Taking them in the order 
which they are likely to occur, we have, first, the amount of money 
that can be expended, and as a necessary part of this, and largely 
determined by it; second, the allowable grades, and maximum curves 
permissible. 

Select Best Possible Route. — When it has been determined to 
connect two places with a road, the best possible route over which 
to build the road should be determined, and then the construction 
should conform as nearly as the contingent circumstances will per- 
mit to the location laid down. 

Make the line as nearly straight as practicable, and when 
changes of line occur connect them by regular curves of proper 
radius. 

When the line is intended to be straight make it so absolutely. 

Carres. — Where curves are required make them as flat as pos- 
sible, and on a first-class road where long trucks or loads are liable 
to come, only in extreme cases should it exceed a curve of 50 feet 
radius. 
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Minimum Radius to Curve. — On moantaiaous roads it soiiu- 
times becomes necessary to increase the curve to a radius of 20 fed 

//fory Traffic v$. Passenger Service. — In discussing the questioa 
of permiwiible grades it will, perhaps, be best to consider ihc road- 
ways as being used for two specific purposes, one, where heavy 
traffic has to be provided for, and the other where passenger semoe 
is of the greatest importance, or, as it might be designated. loads 
vs. time. In a general way it may be said that when the condlUons 
necessary for the first are complied with, the second are met equally 
well. 

To Determine Grades. — To determine what grades can be 
allowed, it becomes necessary to see what difference in results ire 
caused by a difference in inclination. 

Reduction oj Draught by Increase of inclination. — A man cao 
walk up a slope of 100 in tao, and a horse or mule can ascend an 
incline of 100 in 175, and it has been found by experiment that a 
horse pulling his maximum load on a level, can pull but \ as mucb 
if the slope is made \ in 50, and this gradually lessens until with a 
slope of t in 10 he can draw but % as much as his level toad, or to 
make it more complete, see the following tabic made from experi- 
ments by (-layfiicr* and Parnell f upon French and English roads, 
the results of the latter being the average of three velocities, calUos; 
the load which a horse can draw on a level 100. 

Experiments of Gayffier and Rariuli, 
On a rise of 1 in 100 a horse can draw only 90* 
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Experiments of Sir Henry Parnell ta find Drau^hS Required. — 
And as the capacity for draught is limited by the steepest grade» no 
slope should be allowed up which a fair load cannot be drawn. The 
experiments of Sir Henry Farnell show that to draw a stage coadi 
over the same road, having different degrees of inclination, the f( 
lowing results were obtained : 

POftCK OF OKAUCHT RKQUllED. — LIVBL XOAO CAXXSD lOOi, 



IncUutlon. 


At A milM p«r boar. 


At t mile* par hour. 


At t» mile* per heflr. 


1 in 90 

I '• 26 

r " 30 
I •* 40 
1 "600 


268 
313 

111 


296 
319 
196 
166 
ISO 
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N0 Counter Gradtt to be Allowed. — In laying out a road, with 
regard to grades, have a continuous inclination in one direction, and 
do not allow any counter grades, for in ascending, each foot 
descended on a counter grade, means just so much more rise to he 
overcome. 

Divide R>>ads in Oasses Auording to Gru£/«.— Different writers 
have proposed to divide the roads into classes, and limit the grade 
for each class. Id some cases the grades arc fixed by law. 

The maximum grade established by the French Government 
ik}ard of Engineers is 1 in 30.* The Holyhead Road in Wales uses 
I in 30 as a maximum, except in two cases. The road over the 
Simplon Pass averages 1.32 on Italian side, and t to 77 on Swiss 
side, with one case of i to 13, and in this State several turnpike 
roads are limited by law i in 11. 

Heruhers Classification of Roads. — C. Herschel, M. A. S. C. E., 
in his prize Essay on the Science of Road-Making,f proposes to 
divide in three classes — viz., State, county and town roads, and 
limit the inclinations, first, 3 to 5 in 100; second, 5 to 7 in 100; 
third, 7 to ro in 100, 

Prof. S. K. MtllerJ suggests making them of two classes, the 
first not to have a gradient of more than 1 in 20, and the second not 
to exceed i in 10. 

Vertical Rise Equivalent to Lengthening Roads — A vertical rise is 
equivalent to an increase in the length of the road proportional to 
the angle of inclination. 

Equivalent Length of />rv/ Road; Experiments of Sir John Mae- 
Neil. — The force expended in carrying a given load from any point 
to another at a higher elevation, is equal to the force of traction 
together with the force necessary to lift the load to the elevation 
attained. Experiments made by Sir John MacNeil show that a 
wagon loaded with six tons, drawnihrec miles per hour, upon aslope 
of I to 30, one mile is equivalent to 2.7 level miles, and for a stage 
coach weighing three tons, drawn six miles per hour, the equivalent 
level road for one mile is i.6z miles. 

On Long Incline Have First Portion Steepest. — Where a long 
incline becomes necessary it will be found economical to make the 
first portion the steepest and decrease it as it ascends, and if the 
slope can be varied by occasional level stretches the ef&cicncy of 
the road will be greatly increased. 

The road-bed on steep slopes is subject to greater wear from 
the feet of horses in ascending, and is much more subject to serious 
erosion by heavy rains . 

■ Gillespie's RoAdft and Railroads, p. 43. 

f Report to Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. 1869-IB70. 

( Ma^sachu.'ietts State Rcpr>rt, iSfi^idTo. 
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Minimum Grade. — Where the inclination of the road is oot 
greater than i in 33 it will not pay to materially Jncrease the length 
to reduce nearer to a level. So far, in treating grades they hcve 
bern considered^as obstacles to ascent, and we will further consider 
how they may be obstacles to descent. 

Experiments of Sir Henry Parnell and Dr. Lardner tm Angk 
of Repose. — On a descent the inclination should not exceed the angle 
of repose for a vehicle, which varies according to the road-bed, from 
I in 40 to I in 10. On a road with a slope just sufficient so that 
the force of gravity would overcome the friction, a loaded vehicle 
would descend with unaccelerated velocity and a considerable speed 
could safely be maintained in descending. 

If the inclination is materially steeper than as shown above, so 
that a speed of only one-half or one-third as much can be safely 
maintained, it would be equally cheap to have a level road that was 
twice or three times as long. 

To Ascertain Angle of Repose. — The angle of repose, for any 
given road-bed, can be easily ascertained from the draught upon a 
level, with the same character of surface; that is, if the force neces- 
sary, on a level, to overcome friction is ^^ of the load, then the same 
fraction expresses the angle of repose, for that surface. 

WIDTH OF ROAtS. 

The proper width of roads and road-beds are matters which 
ordinarily receive little attention. A road-bed is frequently con- 
structed so wide as to add so much to the cost of maintenance as to 
render it impracticable to keep it in proper repair. 

Revised Statutes of Nnv York Fixing Width of Public Roads.— 
The revised Statutes of New York State require all public roads laid 
out by the Commissioners of Highways to be not less than three 
rods wide, and require "all roads that have been used as public 
highways for 20 years to be opened to tivo rods at least." 

English Roads. — In England turnpike roads are obliged bv 
statute to be laid out four rods wide, and 22 feet wide to be bedded 
with stone. 

Roman Military Roads. — The Roman Military Roads were 
established 12 feet in width when straight, and 16 feet when 
crooked. 

Classification by French Engineers. — French engineers make 
four classes of roads : First, 66, 23 stoned ; second, 52, 20 stoned ; 
third, 33, 16 stoned ; fourth, 26, 16 stoned. 

In England turnpike roads near towns are 60 feet wide, by-roads 
so feet wide. 

Holyhead Road. — The vldth of the Holyhead Road varies from 
j» feet where level to a i ieeX \tv v^«a\a\o>k v'^asx*- 



^ffnt of ffo Wide Roadway. — Where the roadway is t(X) wide it 
usually results in no part being kept in good repair, while if it was 
narrowed the whole could be kept in first-class condition at less 
expense, and a well kept road of even 2o-feet width is far preferable 
to a road but half maintained of double the width. 

In laying out it may be advisable to take a strip considerably 
wider than the intended road-bed^ so as to provide for possible 
contingencies in the future when the land becomes more valuable. 
Lay out suflicicntty wide, but build only so much as can be kept 
in thorough repair. 

These general rules about what should be done are all welt 
enough in their way, but it will be found much more satisfactory in 
results to obtain the services of a competent engineer, and let him 
enter into the details involved in each particular case and decide 
from the conditions that an'se. 

The judgment and skill introduced in this way will frequently 
save costly and troublesome mistakes, and leaves nothing to chance 
or ignorance. (See Appendix i.) 

RcguiremenH of a Good RoaU-M. — The essential requirements 
of a good road-bed are, that it shall be practically unyielding — 
smooth on the surface, and impervious to water ; and without these 
requirements there can be but little durability. 

■ General Requisite for Road-beds. — Before calling attention to 
particular kinds of road-bed there are certain requisites apply to all 
iiods. 

I The first and most important of these is thorough drainage. 

No matter what the materia) may be a proper attention given 
to drainage will be found to be a good investment, both as to first 
cost and future maintenance. 

Advantages of Drainage. — Some of the advantages of thorough 

drainage will readily present themselves. 

H In this climate the worst enemies to building, or properly 

maintaining a road-bed, are water and frost, and if the first is kept 

out the second will have little or no effect, as the surface will not be 

■ effected, and heaving will be reduced to a minimum. Again, if a 
road-bed is thoroughly drained, it dries much more promptly, and 
has less mud and less dust. 

H The cODStructioa of road-beds may be properly divided into 

™ two parts — viz.: the foundation and surface. Under the head of 

foundations is included all necessary sub<drainage works, culverts, 

K ditches, etc. 
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Marth Roads. — For earth roads, as commonly built, there is but 
little to be said, and they should only be tolerated in a new country w 
where there is absolutely nothing but earth, of which to make a road 
Yet with earth alone a very passable road can be made and 
maintained, if sufficient care is taken to have it thoroughly draittcd, 
and the surface of proper shape. 

The persistent care with which some of the so-called Road- 
Surveyors, in the country, excavate the material which has washed 
into the gutters and replace it upon the center of the road, seems to 
indicate a belief that the powers of man surpass and are superior to 
those of nature. 

Ccii a/ Hant/iinx Earth, etc. — Regarding the cost of handling 
earthwork of various kinds, many elaborate tables have been com- 
piled of the cost, the distance to which it can be profitably cast with 
shovels, how far it can economically be carried in barrows, etc., &U 
of which are of great value to an engineer in the determination of 
methods of conducting work, and the economy of management, bnt 
to the average individual who may be called upon to make or super- 
vise the making of a road^ they are but little better than so much 
Latin or Greek. 

Handling Earth with Shovels^ ttc. — The generally accepted rules 
in handling earth, are: first, with shovels it can be cast horizontally 
from 5 to lo feet, and verticnlly it can be lifted or thrown from 5 to 
7 feet, and the cost of moving to the maximum distance either hori- 
zontally or vertically will be found to be nearly the same. 

Wheelbarrmt's. — Where wheelbarrows are used, it will be found 
that they can be economically used up to a distance of perhaps 200 
feet, but when it becomes necessary to carry to a greater distance 
than this, it will he better to use carts. Any increase in the inclina- 
tion of the barrow road will have the effect to decrease the amount 
of material that can be handled, and an inclination of 1 in 10 will 
reduce the load that can be wheeled lo two-thirds of what can be 
handled on a level road. 

To overcome a vertical rise of 3 feet, will cost as much as 
wheeling from 80 to 100 feet horizontally. 

Naulirrg vifh Carts. — With one-horse carts, it is estimated that 
one foot vertical costs as much as 14 feet horizontal. 

Time Required for Dumping. — For a long haul it will be found 
that two-horse carts are much more economical than single carts; 
and dumping carts in every way preferable to the much used pole- 
bottomed carts or Studebaeker wagons employed in the vicinity of 
New York. A series of observations were made by the writer upon 
the relative time required to dump a load and get away, with the two 
kinds of carts. 
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The time was taken when the team was stopped on the dump, 
and when the driver started to drive away ; and it was found that 
with the dump cart the average time for dumping and getting away 
was three-quarters of a minute, while with the other kind it averaged 
about three and one-half minutes. 

Shrinkage of Earth. — In determining the amount necessary to 
make a specified embankment, the shrinkage of the material used 
should be carefully considered, as it will be found to vary from 8 to 
15 per cent., according to the nature of th& material, gravel and 
sand shrinking the least and clay the most, the latter sometimes 
reaching 25 per cent. 

*Gillespie gives an easy approximate rule for determining the 
cost of moving, with single carts, one cubic yard of earth any dis- 
tance, on a level, deduced from the formulas of Ellwood Morris, 
C. E. (See JourneU of the Franklin Institute^ Sept., 1841.) 

GilUspif's Ruit for Cost of Moving Earth. 

For 300 feet -t- wages of CArt and driver by 24 

" 500 •' •' " " 19 

" 1,000 " " " 13 

" 1.500 " " " '• 9 

" a. 500 " " " " 6 

■■ 3,ooo '* " " " 5 

The proportional expense of carrying long distances will be 
found to be less than short distances, as less time is lost is filling 
and dumping. 

Drainage. — Drainage for a road should be of two kinds, sur- 
face and sub-drainage The first provides for the speedy removal 
of surface water or rain-fall on the surface, and the second for the 
removal of water which penetrates beneath the surface, and into the 
body of the road covering. 

Effect of Perfect Sub-drainage. — As a result of perfect sub- 
drainage, there is little or no effect from frost, and the surface and 
body of the road does not become softened and destroyed in sum- 
mer. 

Surface Drainage. — For surface drainage, ditches should be 
provided along each side of the road having sufficient fall to 
prumptly carry away any water that reaches them. Where it 
becomes necessary to carry the water across the roadway culverts 
should be provided. 

All drains should have a continuous fall throughout their entire 
length, and the size will depend upon the inclination and the amount 
of water Ihey arc expected to carry. « 
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The amount of rain-fall over (he area to be provided for is as 
important clement in deciding upon the sizes required. For Central 
Park provision was made for a rain-fall of two inches per hour orcf 
the entire surface, but this is largely in excess of the usual require 
mcnts. 

ROAD SURFACES. 

Kin^s of Road Surfaces. — These may be divided into Gravel, 
McAdam, Telford, and the pavements of various kinds, such as 
granite, wood, asphalt, brick, etc. 

Gravel Roadi. — In portions of the country where gravel is easily 
obtainable, a very satisfactory road can be made by making the sur- 
face for a greater or leas depth of gravel. 

Manner of Comtmetion. — Prepare the foundation so as to allow 
for prompt drainage, and shape as the finished road is intended to 
be; make the sides of the road planes, and not curves, and then rod 
thoroughly to get a solid foundation. 

Put on a layer of gravel Uom 6 inches to 8 inches in thickness, 
sprinkle tlioruughly and rult till very compact and firm. Next 
spread another layer from 4 inches to 6 inches of gravel, and 
sprinkle and roll till the desired hardness and smoothness aic 
obtained. 

Use Binding Material if Necessary. — If the gravel has no bind* 
ing material in it, a sufficient amount may be incorporated in the 
last layer to cause it to take a good bond. 

Hard Pan and Bank Gravel. — Where it Is possible to get blue 
gravel or hard pan and clean bank gravel, the two can be so mixed 
as to give a surface almost like concrete in hardness. When the two 
are used together a two-horse grooved roller for the first layer will 
he found very effective, and the material should be quite wet while 
rolling. The surface can then be finished with a steam roller, 01 
with a smooth roller, sufficiently loaded to give the requisite 
weight. 

IVei^ht of RvUer. — In completing the surface nf a gravel, or 
other road, where rolling is required, the weight of the roller should 
be as much per inch as the weight per inch on the tire of the heaviest 
vehicle likely to pass over It. For ordinary traffic a very durable 
and economical surface can be produced in this way. 

GRAVEL StiRFACB WITH RUBBLE POUNDATION. 

Gravel and Rubble. — There arc in the vicinity of New York City 
Many very good examples of the above named road— viz.: in Central 
J' irk, also Avenue St. Nicholas from One Hundred and Tenth Street 
northward, and others. 
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Avenue St. J^Uhalas.—TU^ method of constructing this latter 
road* will perhaps furnish as good an illustration as can be readily 
found. 

On the prepared road-bed, which was made of the same shape 
as the finished surface, and well rolled, was placed rubble stone not 
exceeding 9 inches in the greatest dimcnsiun, and most of them 
less. These stones were placed as uniform as possible and closely 
covered the surface. On top of this was placed a light layer of 
quarry chips which was than rolled with a 6j4-ton roller till the 
spawls were well compacted and wedged into the interstices of the 
bubble foundation. On this was spread a light layer of gravelly 
earth or hard pan, moistened by sprinkling carts, and then rolled to 
fill all spaces. 

The gravel was applied in two layers, all of the large stone 
raked oui, and the whutc kept moistened while rolling. Care wa$ 
taken not to have it too wet. 

The 5rst layer was thoroughly rolled before applying the second. 

Grant on Gratfl Roads. — Before the roller was put on the top 
layer a light coat of gravelly loam or hard pan about one-fifth tbc 
bulk of the gravel was thoroughly mixed in, by raking, until well 
incorporated with the gravel. A thorough rolling completed the 
process, and the roller could be used occasionally to good advantage 
after the road was open to travel. \V. H. Grant, M. A. S. C. E., 
who had an extensive expt^rience in buitdinic gravel and McAdam 
ruads, says, "It is believed that gravel roads, constructed with 

t either rubble or Telford foundations, are better suited for light and 
pleasure travel, are more agreeable for carriages and horses, less 
difficult and expensive to maintain, require Ipss attention in water- 
ing, and raise less dust than roads finished with McAdam surface." 

Cross Section of Roatimay. — The top surface of all roads should 
have, in addition to the gradient, a side slope from the center, vary- 
ing according to the hardness of the surface. 

In a general way, whenever it is practicable, the side slope of 
the road should equal or exceed the longitudinal gradient, so that 
the water passing over the surface may take a course to reach the 
gutter not sharper than 45 degrees with the center line. In some of 
the smaller German Slates, where road-making and maintenance has 
been reduced to more of a i^ciencc than with us, they allow the rise 
at the center from ,'5 to y^ of the width of the road. 

Rise of Road-bed in Gf> many and Prussia. — In Prussia the side 
slope is prescribed and bears a certain relation to the gradients of 
the roads, varying from ^ in roads falling more than 4 in 100, to i 
in \i for roads tailing less than 2 in 100. 

*See finst Report of the Commissioners of Public Wotte, 
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lie ADAH SUHrACB. 

McAdam, from whom the road so called takes its name, inuo- 
tained that the foundation of the road should not be of large stone 
at all, nor should it of necessity be of an unyielding nature, and he 
made the comparative cost of maintaining a road with a road-bed of 
solid rock and one having a soft soil or morass for foundation, as 
7105. 

St'se of Stone as Fixed by Me Adam, — McAdam maintained 5treo* 
uously that a stone over one inch in diameter was determined in a 
road, as it had a tendency to tip when a wheel came on it, and thus 
moved the adjacent material ; he afterward substituted weight for 
size and made 6 ounces the maximum stone that was to be used. 
He has a considerable following among the French and English 
engineers, but in this country the Telford foundation is generally 
preferred. 

ParndVs Spedfitations. — The specifications for Telford, as given 
by Parnell's Treatise, linden, 1833, give the following directions: 
Prepare the road-bed of the required shape, and on this set stones 
by hand, to form a close pavement. Set the stones carefully on 
their broadest edge, lengthwise across the road, the upper faces not 
to be more than four inches in breadth. Break o£f all irregulari- 
ties with a hammer, and fill all interstices with stone chips, wcU 
rammed in between the larger pieces, to make a compact mass. 

On this place a layer of stone as nearly cubical in fonn as prac- 
ticable and about z^ inches in diameter to a depth of 4 inches, and 
then a inches more to be added as a second layer, and finally the 
whole to be covered with 1^ inches of gravel, free from clay or 
earth. 

Biiuiing Material Detrimental. — ramell says that the presetut 
0/ binding material on a new road is a positive detriment, as it pre- 
vents solidity by getting between the stones. The custom to-day is 
much as he prescribes, excepting some improvements or modifica- 
tions. Neither Mc.Xdam nor Telford used rollers. 

The Use 0/ Hollers. — The use of rollers in road making, which 
is now considered a neces.iity, was brought prommently before Kng- 
lish readers by a paper written by Sir John liurgoync in 1843. He 
recommended as the greatest attainable weight a6T pounds per inch 
of roller. (See Appendix.) 

l here are three types of McAdam road, as given by him — traf- 
fic made, and horse and steam-rolled. 

With a horse roller it is extremely difficult to compact hard 
stone without binding, and no steam roller is heav)* enough to cum* 
pact trap or granite without binding. 
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fforsr vs. Steam /loiUr.'^Thc horse roller will make a better 
road than can be made by trafiic, but this is very much inferior to a 
steam roller with the maximum weight per inch of roller. 

Where the surface is rolled with a sufficiently heavy horse roller 
it is cut up badly by horses' feet, and then the admixture of manure 
and din prevents a thorough bonding and compacting of the 
surface. 

The steam roller, in addition to being heavier, does not cut up 
the surface and allows a harder binding to be used, and the action 
of the roll has a tendency to arrange the stone more compactly than 
would be done by weight alone. 

Soutfi(rn Boulevard. — About New York City are many good 
examples of Telford and McAdam pavement, and considering the 
surface rendered, none perhaps more worthy of mention than the 
Southern Boulevard constructed by W. E. Worthen, M. A. S. C. E., 
commencing at Third Avenue and running easterly and northerly 
from the north side of Harlem River through the annexed district. 
Manner of Buildit^g, — In constructing it, the earth was first 
rolled thoroughly, and then two layers of aj-inch trap rock, the first 
6 inches in thickness and the last 4 inches in thickness, placed upon 
it ; these were thoroughly rolled with a two-horse roller, and then 
z\ inches of screening were spread over the surface and well rntled. 
The screenings were applied very wet. 'i"he road had a very 
steady, and much of it heavy, traffic, yet it remained in very good 
condition for quite a number of years with trifling repairs. 

As long as the surface of a roadway of this kind remains 
unbroken it stands very well ; but, as is the case at present with the 
Southern Boulevard, it has been partially excavated to make place 
for a railroad, and the material has never been gotten back as com- 
pactly as before, and the road has been badly used up. 

Road Built by E. P. North, M. A. S. C\ E.—\ road built by 
E. P. North, M. A. S. C E., was composed of i-inch stones in layers 
6 inches in thickness, rolled with a roller 6 feci in length, weighing 
two tons when unloaded and three and a half tons with a load, and 
drawn by four or six horses. 

Special attention was paid to get the stone as free from dirt, 
etc., as possible, and for this purpose it was handled with len-tincd 
forks, which allowed most of the finer portion to drop through, 
thus leaving the stone clean. The layers were thoroughly rolled, 
and then the dust and small stones were spread and rolled in, and 
finally about J-inch of clayey earth wa^ spread on top and the whole 
thoroughly rolled, the roller passing 144 times over the surface. The 
roller used weighed from 75 to 100 pounds per inch of roll, but he 
considers them too light to be economical. (Sec Appendix, 2.) 
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Tht Glasgow and CarlUU Road. — The Glasgow and Cailbk 
Road was buill wilh the roadway i8 feet in width and a crown ofi 
inches in the center. 

Metaling was put on the road in two layers. The hottoo 
course wns 7 inches in depth, placed with the broad end down vA 
the top surface not over 3 inches in diameter; the bottom stODS 
were carefully placed, breaking joints as far as possible, then tbe 
top spaces were filled with smaller stones, packed in by hand and 
securely wedged. 

The top layer was composed of stone broken to pass through] 
2j-inch ring, spread and thoroughly compacted, and then covered 
with one inch of gravel. There was a drain from the bottom count 
every hundred yards. The drains were carried clear across the road 
and into water conrses at the outside. 

After this road was completed and in use for a while, it was 
found that the repairs necessary required from 80 to 120 cubic yard* 
of material per anntim, per mile. 

McAdam Center on Earth Roads. — In constructing roadwayi 
having a portion only macadamized it will be found of great benefit 
in rolliug lu lap the roller on to the edge of the earth portion and 
thus compact the earth so z.?. to give a suitable shoulder to help bold 
the metaling, then continue the rolling toward the center. 

Thickness of Roads. — The thickness necessary for a good road- 
bed is given differentiv by different authorities. McAdam advocated 
7 to 10 inches and considered the last ample for any service, but the 
custom in this country for heavy traffic is to make the thickness not 
less than 12 inches, though some roads have been built in Bridge- 
port, Conn., which have been made considerably less in thickness, 
and so far have reflected great credit upon the engineer in charge, 
by their thorough construction. 

Where the traffic is so heavy that McAdam or Telford are not 
economical, it becomes necessary to use some kind of pavement. 

'I'he more common kinds are granite or trap-block, wood, brick 
and asphalt. 

GRANITE OR TRAP-BI.OCK PAVEMENT. 

These blocks, with various modifications for foundations, con- 
stitute the principal pavement in this country for exceedingly heavy 
traffic, and are durable, fairly smooth, and easily laid. 

Size of Stones. — The general requirements for the laying of 
pavement in New York City are — the stones may vary from 7 to 9 
inches in depth, 3 to 12 inches in length, and from 3} to 4^ inches 
in thickness, and nearly rectangular in shape. 

The road-bed is prepared by excavating to a depth sufficient to 
give a good sand bed, usually from 3 to 5 inches in thickness. 
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The sand must be dean and sharp, without t( o lar^^e an admix- 
^tare of large stone, that is one inch or over. 

The preparation of ihe road-bed must bo made without plow- 
ingf and it is thoroughly rolled if required with a steam roller 
weighing not less than ten tons. 

After the road-bed is prepared, the saud is placed thereon, and 

ibond stones set at the proper places, giving a crown of 6 to 8 inches 

ko the roadway, according to the width. The blocks arc laid at 

right angles to the street, allowing one inch joint. The whole 

surface is then covered with sand which is swept into the joints as 

[tlkC worlt progresses. 

Jiiitnftiing. — The rammers follow after, and with pinch bars 
.adjust the stones to give fair and even joints, and then ram 
thoroQghly, after which the sand is again strewn over the surface, 
and brushed into the joints. (See Appendix.) 

Various Foundatians. — Different foundations are sometimes 
used, such as concrete, etc., and the joints run full of cement or 
raastic of some kind ; the latter method makes a surface practically 
impcr^'ious to water, and wear^ very satisfactorily. 

Where a sufficiently rigid system of inspection, over opening 
the streets for connections with water, gas or steam pipes, and 
sewers is maintained, this block pavement stands the heaviest trafBc 
as well as anything in use. 

WOODF.N PAVEMENT. 

Wooden pavement has been tried quite extensively tn the 
different cities uf this country, but so far Iiave not proved an 
unqualified success. 

Advantages. — The advantages of a wooden pavement are slight 
resistance to draught, noiselessness, easily cleaned— they cause less 
wear and tear on vehicles — are pleasant to ride over, and the first 
cost is less than stone blocks. 

Ohjectioni. — The objections are slipperiness in wet weather, 
non-durability, both from wear and decay, and there have been 
found serious objections to them on sanitar)' grounds. Still where 
the foundations are properly made and drained, and the block 
treated so as to prevent rapid decay by any of the various processes, 
and especially where stone blocks are not easily available, Ihey liavc 
proven a very satisfactory improvement in the character of the 
roadway. 

Manner of Laying. — The various methods of laying will only 
be outlined, and a reference to the requirements for laying on the 
Strand, in London, will perhaps give the most modern and satisfac- 
tury practice. 
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Requirements for the Strand Pavement in London. — The orca- 
vatton for the roadway is carried lo a depth of 15 iochesaedi 
layer ol Portland cement concrete 9 inches in thickness place<f 
thereon and shaped to conform to the finished surface of the ro«d 
Concrete is compoRed of seven parts of stone, etc., to on'- birrc) ■■' 
cement. The top is floated on to the required shape and then \ 
blocks of best Baltic redwood, or equally good timber, creo»« 
and placed cndwif^e upon the concrete. 

The joints between the blocks are then run with cement gr 
or hot bituminous mastic. Cement grout is composed of one |. 
cement and three parts sand. The top of the pavement is ti ^ 
covered with a layer of sand or gravel and opened to traffic (S« 
Appendix.) 

BRICK PAVEMENT. 

In certain portions of this country brick has been used as 1 
pavement and found to answer the requirements fairly welL 

Briek Pavement in Des Afoines, Itnoa. — In Dcs Moines, Iota, 
there are about ten miles of streets paved with tbis material, asd 
they are proving quite satisfactory. 

The method of laying is to surface the road according loplu. 
then to roll with a roller weighing 150 pounds to the inch, or taa 
with rammers weighing 81 pounds. 

In embankment the layers are made 9 inches in thickness and 
thoroughly rolled or rammed. On the foundation as prepared is 
spread a layer of sand 3 inches in thickness, and on this the bricks, 
which arc specially burned fur the purpose, are laid flat, breaking 
joints in the laying. The joints are completely filled with sand ant) 
on lop a course of sand i inch thick is spread. 

The next course of brick is laid on edge, and the joints thor- 
oughly filled with sand, then one inch of sand is spread over the top 
and it is ready for IrafTic. Brick used for the same purpose have 
been used in West Virginia and have proven satisfacioiy. 

ASPHALT PAVEMENT. 

Until quite recently asphalt has been used but little as a p;ivc- 
ment for roadways in this country, and the climatic conditions are 
so difTerent from France and England that at present it is a little 
problematical just how far, and under what conditions, it will prove 
successful when used alone. 

Many of (he pavements laid with it in Farts and London have 
proven very satisfactory, and some work has been done with the 
pavement in this country, but with the extremes of temperature 
from 10 degrees lo 1 10 degrees in this cllmale, it will give the pave- 
ment a very severe trial, unlike anything it is called upon to undcrgu 
in either England or France. 
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Some of the pavement already laid in this country lias seemed 
prove fairly satisfactory, as in Boston and in Washington, but In 
any cases, tinder a severe traffic, it has been found wanting. 

When used in combination with other material it has proven a 

cry valuable adjunct, but with the limited information available and 

the comparatively short time it has been in use, the writer is not 

Tcpared to give an unqualified indorsement to its use in this 

:ountr}'. or at least in this portion of It. 

Coitstant AtUrttion Required to Keep Surface in Giwd Condition. — 

Having obtained a smooth, properly compacted surface on a road, it 

hould always thereafter be maintained in first-class condition : but 

it will be found that this can only be done by constant vigilance and 

attention. 

Repairing roads is not unlike a fire just starling — a very little 
properly directed effort will stop it; and with great force it appliesto 
a road when the surface begins to get in bad condition. 

In speaking of repairing roads we shall confine our attention to 
roads having an earth, gravel or macadam surface, as repairs on 
pavements need no description here. 

On earth or gravel roads a veiy effective and economical inslrn- 
menl to help keep the surface in condition, is what is described by 
E, P. North, M. A. S. C. E. (see Trans. A. S. C. E., May, 1879), as 
a hone. 

The Hone or Scraper. — This is made of various shapes and 
sizes, but in a general way consists of a timber, or heavy plank, 
faced on one side with a steel plate to prevent rapid wear, and pro- 
vided with handles on the back to guide it. when being drawn along 
the road surface. It is attached to the team in such a manner as to 
draw at an angle with the line of the road, and Is very effective in 
filling ruts, and removing small stones from the surface of the road- 
way. 

»This is best used while the road is somewhat softened by rain. 
To Keep a Road in Good Condition. — To keep a road in good 
condition there should be no ruts ; and to prevent ruts, it becomes 
necessary to prevent any accumulation of mud or dust. 
■ If ruts are formed water collects, and the adjoining material 

becomes softened and more easily cut up and the drainage much 

• increased. 
Secret of Successful Road Repairs. — Here we have the secret of 
successful road repairs — viz.: continuai repairs. Keep the dnst 
swept from the road, the ruts filled up with suitable material, and 
H the surface of the road will keep in good order. 
^ If repairs are not continually made there can be no constant 

good road. 
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Sprinkle During Dry Weather. — When a long continued dry 
spell occurs it will be found economical as well as effective, id p^^ 
venting excessive wear on a road, to sprinkle frequently. 

Tresaquct, a French eoKinecrt was the first to call attention to 
;the continuous system of repairs, and it was adopted in Baden in 
1845, and it has extended over nearly all European countries. 

Am&unt of Material and Cost in Baden, 1845— 1S60. — In tables 
giving the amount of material used in making repairs previous to 
1845, and subsequent to that time, it was shown that in 1H37. 3t86 
cubic yards of material were used per mile for repairs, while from 
1855 to i860 there was only about 90 cubic yards per mile required, 
and the cost of maintenance was reduced during the same period 
about 40 per cent. 

Statements of French Engineers. — The statements of Gen^ John 
F. Hurgoyne. taken from the reports of French engineers, show 
equally good results from the continuous method of repairing, giv- 
ing better roads at a reduction in the cost of maintenance of from 
12 to 40 per cent. At the time these statements were made French 
engineers calculated that by maintaining the roads in the bfft 
possible condition, the cost of draught of merchandise over the 
roads in France might be reduced one-third, or about $30,000,000 
saved to the public in one year. 

Repairing on the Continuous System. — The method of repairing 
roads 00 the continuous system can be briefly outlined as follows: 

Have the material for road covering deposited at convenient 
intervals along the side of the road, from zoo to 300 feet aput 
Have a man detailed to look after the repairs of the road for evoy 
two or three miles, and let his sole duty be to keep his section in 
repair. The tools necessary for htm to have will be a broom, hoc, 
shovel, rammer, wheelbarrow and water poL 

Duties. — He should keep all dust swept from the road In dry 
weather, remove all mud in wet weather, see that the surface drain* 
age is maintained, and if there is any standing water uu the road 
sweep it off and fill up the depressions. The covering which wears 
off should be replaced gradually, and the best time to replace 
metaling is during wet weather. Where there are ruts they should 
be thoroughly swept out to free from dust or mud, and then fill up 
with the prepared material. 

Repairing. — If large breaks take place they should be brought 
up gradually, especial care being taken not to produce surfaces 
which will be avoided by the vehicles passing over, and proper 
attention should be given to make the new work bind to the old as 
promptly and completely as possible. The quantity of macadam 
necessary to keep a road in proper condition varies according IQ 
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the traffic and the quality of the noatcrial used, but the following 
table gives perhaps as fair an estimate as any. 

Amount of Materia! Nftded for Repairs. — The table is calcu- 
lated for a roadway 20 feet wide and 100 feet in length, and gives 
the amount necessary to keep in repair for one year : 

{1} G<Mxl material and heavy travel, 5.5 tn 7.5 cubic yard.*!. 
(3) Medium material aud heavy travel. 7.5 to 9.3 cubic yards. 
l3j Poor material and heavy travel. 9.2 to to.s cubic yards. 
(4I Good material ancl average travel. 3.7 to 5.5 cubic yards. 

(5) Mcdinm material aad averaKc travut. 5. 5 to 7.5 cubic yards. 

(6) Poor material and average travel, 7.5 to ij.a cubic yards. 

(7) GotkI material and liglit travel, 1.8 to 3.7 cubic yards, 

(8) Medium material and light travel, 3.7 to ^.5 cubic yards. 

(9) Poor material and light travel, 5.5 to 7.6 cubic yards. 

Where it is not convenient to divide the care of the road In 
short sections, it will be found that a road roller, in connection with 
the maintenance, will be both profitable and satisfactory. 

Use Roller After Frost Comes Out of Ground. — In the spring, 
after the frost is well out of the ground, the whole surface of the 
roadway should be rolled with a heavy roller, preferably with a steam 
roller of maximum weight. 

Use of Roller Considered Profitable. — In the opinion uf the 
writer, there is nothing that gives more satisfactory returns for the 
amount invested, either in making or maintaining a road, than the 
free application of a heavy roller to the surface. 

Uniform System of Construetion and Maintenance Desirable, — 
For the most efficient and economical maintenance of the public 
roads, it would seem to be essential that a unifonn system of con- 
struction and maintenance be carried cut throu>;h the whole State or 
country. Create a State or National department to have general 
charge of all public roads and bridges. 

Executive Officers and Division of the Work. — The head of the 
department should be a man of large experience, good executive 
ability, and thoroughly conversant with the art of road building. 
His duties should be to arrange and direct the carrying out of alt 
details relative to the construction and repairs. 

For convenience, the State should be divided into districts and 
sub-districts, with a competent civil engineer in charge of each dis- 
trict, and assistants in charge of each sub-district, who. in their 
turn, have control of a certain gang or working force, and who must 
supervise the details of all construction and repairs for their 
respective districts. 

Expensive Machinery Made Available. — Under a general system^ 
stone crushers, steam rollers, and other expensive machinery might 
be employed such as towns would not be able to command. 
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Suitable material could in this way be prepared whercveT imai 
without regard to town lines. 

Tuv Methods of Doin^ the Work. — Either of two methods could 
be adopted for doing the work: hymen stationed singly, as pr^ 
viously mt:ntioned, or by gangs working together, assigned to 
districts of such extent as they can thoroughly keep in repair. 

Advantages of ike System. — By substituting this or some siniilar 
melhud uf managing the repairs on the roads >n place of the prexol 
unsatisifactory and expensive custom, we should undoubtedly be 
able, in a short time, to produce a permanent and noticeable tm- 
provement in the character of our roa<ls, with the most economics! 
expenditure of time and money. 

It would also establish a system of individual accountabilitp 
which would be a great help to keep up the morale of the force 
employed, for each one would be dtrccily responsible to some one 
in authority over him, and any dereliction in duty could be easily 
detected and punished. 

With the presentation of the foregoing we will leave the subjecf 
of maintenance of roads, hrmly believing that if there could ooce be 
a system in successful operation, to produce good roads, it would 
matter but little after that what cost was involved in making of ibe 
roads, or what skill was necessary to maintain them, a grateful pablic 
would gladly pay the necessary taxes to do both. 

From this we will proceed to suggest some of the advantages ot 
good roads. 

ADVANTAGES OF GOOD ROADS. 

Let us look at some of the advantages to a community rcsuliing 
from good roads. 

Heenomic Lonsideralions. — First let us look at it from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, as that is the position which strikes most people 
promptly and forcibly. 

It has been determined by careful experiments that two or three 
times as great a load can be drawn on a broken-stone road as on 
gravel, and four or five times as much on a gocd pavement of rect- 
angular stones. 

Experiments of MdcNeii.^W try many experiments have been 
made to determine the actual force required to draw a given load 
over different surfaces or pavements, and Sir John MacNeil, in his 
experiments, determined that the traction for a load of one Ion fo» 
different surfaces was as follows : 

I. On good pavement the force necessary to move the load wu 
33 pounds. 

3. Broken stone on old flint road, 65 pounds. 

3. Gravel road, 147 pounds. 
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4. Rrnlcen stone on rough pavement bottom, 46 pounds. 

5. Broken stone on bottom of beton, 46 pounds. 

Many experiments have been made on the force required, mostly 
by English and Trench engineers, and the experiments have left but 
little to be d'^sircd. 

The most concise and complete compilation of these diffcrcn* 
results, with which the writer is acquainted, is that made by Rudolph 
Hcring, M. A. S. C. E., and read before the Engineers' Club in 
Philadelphia, in March. 1882, and recently printed in TA* Engitteer- 
ins ^"'^ Jfuilding Kecord. (See Appendix.) 

Roads bcine the only means of communication with railroads 
»nd markets, it follows that if a heavier load can be drawn, and 
better time made on a good road than on a poor one, that the area 
benefited by railroads and made tributary to markets is increased, 
in direct proportion to the goodness of common roads. 

Gwd Roads Shorten Distaitees and Save Wear and Tear^ etc. — 
It will readily appear that a f.nrm four or five miles from market, on 
a good road, is I'irtually nc.irer to the market Ih.'in one l(K:atcd but 
two or three mrles away, but located on a poor road. It is estimated 
thai a saving of as much as 25 per cenL in animal power alone can 
be saved by the improvcn^cnt of the roadway, besides the saving in 
time, and the wear and tear on vehicles. 

An eminent writer says ; " The road is that pliysical sign or 
ibol by which you will best understand any age or people. If they 
have no roads they are sav.iges, for the road is the creation of man 
and the type of civilized society." 

The Beit Roads. — 'J"he best roads in the world to-day are those 
of England, France and Germany, and their excellence is largely due 
to the fact that in each country lliey came under wa/r'c/W supervision, 
and the resulting highways, the finest in existence, arc the cheapest 
to maintain, and in every way the most satisfactory to those who use 
them. 

Americcn R''ads. — "The American roads arc far below the aver- 
age; they are among the worst in the civilized world and always have 
been, largely' as a result of allowing local circumstances to determine 
the location. No general system of building or maintaining, and 
hast«. waste and ignorance in building." To summarize the advan- 
tages of good roads : 

They attract population, increase the value of property, decrease 
the cost of transportation, and thus encourage the greater exchange 
of products between one section and another; and being feeders for 
the railroads, tliey directly bring distant places more nearly 
together, and promote intercourse and the development of commer- 
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The writer has been compelled in looking for the results of 
elaborate experiments to gather them from foreign sources — that is, 
he has noi been able to find any reronls of any extensive or continu- 
ous investigations upon traction, friciinn and kindred subjects made 
in this country. 

He has availed himself liberally of the iovestigaiioDs ud 
writings of such men as Gillespie, Gitlmore, Herschel, North, Owott 
and others. 



APPENDIX. 

(i) Two forcible examples of the improvement that can benud^ 
by careful engineering skill, in the chance location of roads are 
given in Gillespie's Roads and Railroads. (Sec pages 36 and J33.) 

.\n old road in Anglcsca, laid out in violation of this rule (to 
have no counter grades), rose and fell between its extremities 34 
miles a[>art, a total perpendicular amount of 3,540 feet; while a nnr 
road latd out by I'elford between the same points, rose and fell only 
3,257 feet; so that 1,283 feet of perpendicular height is now dofw 
away with, which every horse passing over the road had previously 
been obliged to ascend and descend with its load, The new road is 
besides more than two miles shorter. 

(2) A more modern exemplification of the true principles of 
road making arc furnished in the cuustruclion of a plank road 
between Chittenango and Cazenovia, N. Y., under the supervision of 
Mr. Gfddes. 

Both villages are situated on Chittenango Creek, the Utter 
being 800 feet higher than the former. 

The most level common road between these villages rises more 
than 1,300 feet in going from Chittenango to Cazenovia, and rises 
400 feet in going from Cazenovia to Chittenango, in spite of the 
latter place beitig 800 feet lower. 

The line of the plank road, however, by following the crcdc, 
ascends only the necessary Soo feet in one direction and has no 
ascents m the other, with two or three trifling exceptions, allowed in 
order 10 save expense. 

Rollf's. — 1[ is perhaps superfluous to give any description of 
the different kinds of rollers in use, but being desirous of calling 
attention to one mentioned by C. Herschel in Report o( Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Agriculture. 1869-1870, I will briefly 
suggest rather than describe them. 

The roller described and also delineated, is hollow, of cast 
iron, and so constructed as to be filled with water when additional 
weight is required, which can be emptied when going from place to 
place. 
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A circular cast-iron frame surrounds the roll and carries the 
axle bearings. The outside of iliis frame is turned to form a groove, 
in which a strong wrought-iron band is fitted in a manner to turn 
easily. The wrought-iron band is made in two parts, and when put 
together incloses the pole on one side of the roll an<) the balance 
weight on the other side on an extension bar. This ring is arranged 
so as to torn on the frame, when it in destre<) to go in the opposite 
direction. Allowing the ring to turn instead of turning the roll 
saves much wear and tear on certain parts of the road. A roller of 
this kind, 4^ diameter and 3J feet long, weighing 4 tons empty, 
would cost $560-^00, and a larger size from $7oo-$75o. It 
originated in Chemnitz, Germany. 

The ordinary, smooth cast-iron roller for use on the farm is of 
but little use on the road on account of its lightness. 

The grooved iron roller, formed of two sets of roll.'i, one about 
8 inches less in diameter than the other, is a very effective imple- 
ment in constructing banks, or rolling the lower layer for a gravel 
road, but is unsuitable for use on the surface. 

The steam roller is the most thorough and satisfactory machine, 
and is much to be preferred over any other kinds. They are made 
of various weights, some of those in France weighing as much as 
440 pounds to the inch of roll. They cost from $4,000 to $7,000, 
and cost about $10 per day to run them. 

Appended find the general form of spec iii cat ions used in New 
York City for block pavement. 

EXCAVATION FOR FOUNDATION. 

£xfavitf/un.—\a) Thu roadway shall bv cartfully cxtavatcd where 
necessary and brought to the required pavement sul>-gratlc. and oil super- 
fluoDA and cxtraneritis matter removed. 

/tetA and Maumry Taken out Bfio-w Sub-^rade. — (A) Any rock or 
raasoar}- wbieh is above the pavement sul>-grRiW shall be removed to a 
depth of one foot below the same. 

SuA'gradir.—U) Pavement .sub-grade shall be uniformly one foot and 
one-tenth bchm' the intended pavement surface. The fnundaticm f;haU 
nowhere rise above «aid sub-grade. If it should fall below, owing lo 
shrinkaj^e or on account of removal of rock or raasonr)-, or other cause, no 
new Hlling shall be added other than sand of the same quality as that used 
for Ijedding the paving stones. 

.\'o Plowing Alio-wed. — ((/) In the excavation below grade and 
preparation of foundation no plowing will be allowed, 

Prffiurafion 0/ Ffundatt'on. — (c) Tlie foundation shall be carefully 
brought to an even surface, conforming to the re(|uire<l sub-grade, and 
should there be any spongy- material or vegetable matter in the bed thus 
prepared, it shall be removed and the .<;pace tilled uitb clean Kand carefully 
rammed so as to make ^ucb filling compact and soUd, aud when required by 
the engineer, the entire road-bed. after having been brought to the requii-ed 
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sub-grade. sIiaU be rolled with a steam roller weighing not less than tea 
tons, until the sttrfai.-e is Ann and cnmpact, to the aodafactioa of te 
oogtn OCT. 

When Ihc steam roller cannot reach every part of the road-bed. tie 
bnttoiii at U)o!4e portions shall be tamped or rnlled with a small rutler aiwl 
sprinkled Mth water if required ; and should the material uf the button 
Dot admit of Aatisfactory rolling, such material tntiBt be removed and 
proper material substituted by the contractor at his ou-n expcni^. 

Price for Paving to Cover Excavation, etc.—{/) TTie cost ci «n 
excavation of whatever character required ia executing the work ihall be 
Inclndcd in Iho price paid for the pavement. 

BLOCK PAVKMENT. 

Quality anti Dimentions of iitone fiiac^.—-{a) The stone MocIes ait 
to be of a durable, sound and aniform quaUty of trap-block, each measur- 
ing on the face or upper surface not less than 6 inches nor more than i ioA 
in kmgtlt. and not less than 3 inches nor more than 4 inches ia w-idth. and 
not less than 7 inches nor more than 9 inches in depth ; to be split and 
dressed so as to form, when laid, close end joints, and side joints oat 
exceeding i inch wide top and bottom, with fair and true surfaces on top. 
bottom and ends ; and arc \n all respects to be equal to the specimen hlodd 
deposited at the ofEce of the engineer, as hereafter provided. 

Sanifite /j/oiAs.—iS) Before any paving blocks are placed upon any 
part of the work, the engineer shall approve of the quality and Hnish of 
samples of the same, which shall be fuminhed at his uflice by the coatractor 

t^Aeu Stone Htocks May be Hauled on Line 0/ Work.—{_c) Alter 
any portion or portions of the street or avenue, not less, each, than the difr 
tance belweeL< two inlersecUug streets, shall have been brtmght to the 
required grade and the curb-stones set and crosswalks laid, and not until 
then (unless permission in writing is given by the engineer}, the eontractor 
bhall haul upiin the line of the work at each of said points a sufficient qaan- 
tity of fttonc blocks to pave such portions. 

'I'e be Carefully Culled.— Ad) The stones will be carcfally inspected 
after they a''e brought on the line of the w^ork, and all blocks which, in 
qnality and dimccsions. do not conform strictly to these specificationSi. will 
be rejected, and must be immediately removed from the lice of the work- 
The contractor will be required to furnish such laborers as may be nooessaT]r 
to aid the inspector or inspectors in the examinalion and culling of the 
blocks; and in case the contractor shall nctjiect or refuse so to do. such 
laborere as in the opinion of the Commissioners of the DrpartroeDtof Public 
Parks OS may be necessary will be employed by said Commissioners, and 
the expense incirrcd by them will be deducted and paid out of any mooety 
thoD due or which may thereafter grow due to the said contractor under 
this agreement. 

Rejected Materials to be Forthwith Removed.— (e) After inspection. 
as provided above, all rejected stones sh.ill be immediately removed by the 
contractor from the line of the work. The contractor will theu be requited 
to pile such stones as may have been approved, neatly ou the front of the 
sidewalk, and not within three feel of any fire-hydrant, and in such manner 
as will prcscr\'e sufficient poi>sage-way oa the line of the sidewalks, and 
also permit of free access from the roadway to each house on tlie line of the 
sireeL After thii inspection has been made, and after alt th* rejetftd 
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xiau£s shitlt have been remox>ed entirely from the tine of ike work, and 
ike accepted stones filled in tAe manner aforesaid, and not until each of 
these conditions shall have been faithfully fulfilled -a'a I the contractor 
be permitted to proceed with the preparation of the road-bed for the nev/ 
Pwement. 

if) It being expressly understood that the work is to be prosecuted in 
Bcctiuns of not less than the space between any two intersecting streets, 
and when the blocks aru over 300 feet iu length, then in sections not lew 
than 150 feet nor more thnn 300 feet, and that the.-* provisions relative to 
Cbe hauling, inspection and removal and piling; of Htnne<; rihall apply to the 
work on each of said sections on the whole line of work. 

Over Rail Ties and Other Places. — {g) Between, in and one foot 
outside of railroad tracks, over vaults, around sewer, raan-holcs. frames, 
and in such other places as the engineer may deem proper, the contractor 
shall use for the pavement stone block? of such lesser dimensions as the 
said engineer shall direct, but the same gvncral dimensions on the top sur- 
[ace shall Im: maintained. 

Laying the Pavements, etc. — {h) The stone btocks are to be laid at 
right angles with the line of the avenue, except at inler.icctmg streets and 
in other special cases, when they shall Itc laid at t^uch angles as directed, 
with such crown and at such grade as the engineer may direct; each cours« 
of blocks shall he of uniform width and depth, and so laid that all longi- 
tudinal joints shall be brokea by a lap of at least two inches, and that all 
ttuch joints shall be as close as possible. 

Ramming.— lis the blocks arc laid they shall be covered with clean. 
. fine sand, which shall be raked until all the joints liccomc filled therewith ; 
the blocks shall then be thoroughly rammed to a firm, cnyicldiog bed, with 
a imiform surface, to conform to the grade and crown of the street. No 
TaniiniDg shall be done within 25 feet of the face of the work ihat is being 
laid, and in doing all ramming the contractor shall employ one rammer to 
every two pavers, 

Ow'^riw^ .Vfl/if/ —Whenever the pavement for not less thau 300 feet, 
and not exceeding 260 feet, shall have been constructed aa above described, 
it shall be covered with a good and sufficient second coat of clean, sharp 
sand, and .shall immediately tliereaftcr be thoroughly rammed until the 
work is made solid and .•secure, and so on until the whole of the work enn- 
brace^l in this agreement shall have been well and faithfully completed, in 
I accordance with these specifications. 

Wooden Pavement on The Strand, London, England. — For com- 
plete specifications from which the abstract in the body of the article 

'was taken, sec Engineering and Building Record for December 9, 1889. 
Reiiitance to Traction on Roads. — Resistance to traction is very 
nearly proportional to the weight. 

I It increases on paved roads with the velocity, owing to the 
increase of concussions, but it reraain.s nearly constant on roads 
with a compressible surface, as earth, sand or turf (Kumford & 
Morin). The smoother the pavement and the less rigid the car- 
riage — /. e., the belter it is hung, the less docs the velocity affecn the 
resistance. 
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Whenever the velocity is not above a pace, springs do tut 
affect the resistance ; when it is greater, the resistance decreases as 
the carriage is better hitng. On soft roads springs may slightly 
increase the resistance at low speeds. The destruction of the road aod 
carriage is greater when the latter is without than with springs (Morin). 

The advantages of a paved over a macadam road, in point of 
traction are considerable for heavy loads, less for stages, and nearly 
nothing for light carriages (Debaune). 

According to Morin, the resistance to traction increases slightly 
with the number of wheels, but is inversely proportional to their 
diameter. According to Uupuit it is inversely as the square root, 
according to Clark, as the cube root of the diameter. I'he destruc- 
tion of the road and the carriage is always greater as the diameter 
of the wheel is less (Morin). 

On a paved ur hard macadam road the resistance is tndcpcndeot 
of the width of the tire, when this quantity exceeds about 4 inches 
(Dupuil and Morin). When it is between a and 4 inches for heavy 
loads and low speeds, the broader tire will give proponionately less 
resistance. For light loads the width has no influence on the 
resistance. On earth and other compressible roads the resistance 
increases inversely as the width of the tire (Kumford and Morin)- 
In Europe a common rule is to make the width of a tire one-half an 
inch for every 125-175 pounds upon the wheel, according to the 
character of the roads. The least width is usually about 3 inches. 

From the above we may gather that the most economical con* 
ditions for traction arc : 

J. A hard and smooth surface, both when speed is to be At- 
tained and where heavy loads are to be hauled, and 

2. Large wheels, especially for heavy loads. 

3. For light loads the width of tire is immaterial, and is there- 
fore better as narrow as the character of the road will permit. For 
heavy loads the resistance increases inversely as the widih of tire 
While on hard reads this effect is less, it b very decided on soft 
roads. The width should not exceed 4 inches at least on hard roads, 
and it is rarely less than 2 inches, except for light pleasure carriages. 

4. Easy springs not only act preservingly on roads and car- 
riages, but materially decrease the resistance of traction at trotting 
or running speeds. 

The following table presents the results of experiments on the 
resistance of vehicles lo traction or different cla.sses of roads The 
fractions which are generally rounded off, indicate the pan of the 
whole weight, which is equivalent to the resistance of drawing it on 
a level road. An examinaiion of this table will clearly show the 
great economy in hurse-power by using the hardest and uiiooibest 
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roads. For instance, if i horse can just draw a load on a level road 
Ion iron rails, it will take i| horses to draw it on asphalt, 3^ on the 
[best Belgian block pavement, 5 on the ordinary Belgian pavement, 
;7 on good cobble stones, 13 on bad cobble-stones, 20 on an ordinary 
[earth road, and 40 on a sandy road. 



Cbaracter ol Road. 



id 

'Sandy Road 

Loose Gravel 

Gravel 4 inches thick 

Coromon Gravel Ruad 

Gravel Road 

Gravel Road 

Hard Rolled Gravel 

Wet Turf 

Hard and Dry Turf 

Hard and Dry Turf 

P Ordinary Earth Road 
Hard Clay 

Hard and Dr>' Earth Road, .. 

Ordinary Cobble-stone 

Ordinary Cobblc^luue 

Good Cobble-gtone (3)i-inch). . . 
Good Cobble-stone (3^-tnch). , . 
Good Carriage with Springs . . . 

Macadam Utile tu>ed 

Bod Macadam 

Old Macadam 

Ordinary Macadam 

Ordinary Macadam 

Good Macadam (n'et and slightly 

muddy) 

Best French Macadam 

Very hard and smooth Macadam 

Best Macadam 

Best Macadam 

Best Macadam 

Best Macadam .. 

■ Ordioary Stone Block 

■ Ordinary Belgian Block 

V Good Stone Block 

Good Stone Block 

Belgian Block. Boulevard, Paris.. 

Good Belgian Block 

Good Bel Rian Block 

tGood Londiin Blocit 
WcU laid Belgian Block 
Good Belgian Block 

Planked Roadway (bridge) 

Asphalt 

Granite Tramway 

Iron Tramway 

Kei-i-hs on &now, 3 inches thick, 
Dch runners, temperature 26' 



RetlaUnra 
in Tcrmt of 



Vcilocity. 



Pace 

3', 13' per sec 

Pace 

Pace 

Pace 

3' per second 

12' per second 

Pace 

Pace 
Pace 

Pace" 

""'pace' 
Trot 
Pace 
Trot 
Pace 
Pace 

Pace 

TtoI 
Pace 



Trot 
Pace 



Pace 
Trot 
Pace 

Trot 
Pace 



Authority. 



Bevan 

Morin 

Bevan 

Morin 

MacNeil 

Rumford 

Rum ford 
J Bevan 
[Minard 

Morin 

Morin 

Bevan 

Bevan 

Bevan 

Morin 



Kossack 

Kossock 

Kossack 

Morin 

Gordon 

Navier 
i MacNeU 
^ Perdon't 
( Ko&sack 

Morin 
Navier 
MacNeil 
Rumford 
Rumford 
Gordon 
Morin 
i Perdon't 
•V Poncelet 
f Minard 
MacNeil 
Rumford 
Rumford 
Navier 
RuiBford 
Rumford 
Gordon 
MacNeU 
Morin 
Morin 
Gordoo 
Gordon 
Giirdon 
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ROAD CONSTRUCTION* 

BV I. F. PUrS (" >ONA VIA, ■ONUM OPUS**), AU8TIH, TSXAS. 

Genera/ Remarks. — The construction of country roads msy te 
divided into three parts, i. The alignment a. The earthwork, or 
formation of the road-bed. 3. The melalinf;, or furmation of the 
hard road surface. 

Wiifih of Road. — Before, however, any of these can be ander- 
taken, the width of the proposed road must be determiaed. Any 
excess width beyond the requirements of traffic is a waste of money. 
As two vehicles can conveniently pass one another in a width of it 
feet, the metaled or hard central surface should be made that 
breadth. Provision must also be made for foot passengers, and for 
a softer footing for horses during dry weather than the hard cenlid 
surface. An earthen surface eight feet in width on each side of tbc 
central metal surface will answer both these purposes. The use of 
this less expensively constructed surface during dry weather will also 
be economical, as it will save the wear of the more costly metaled 
surface. For all these reasons combined, the width of a couotiy 
road should be as follows : 

A central macadamized or metaled width of 18 feet, with eanbes 
sides 8 feet broad on each side; or a total width for traffic of 34 feet, 
raised, for drainage purposes (except where in cutting) not less than 
six inches above the level of the area it pas.-ses over. There should 
also be an earthen berm 8 feet broad on each side of the raised road 
for trees and lor stacking the metal required for repairing the road. 
The tola] width of land, therefore, that should be reserved for road 
purposes, including the tree berms and side trenches, should not as 
a rule be under 66 feet, or 4 rods. Where high embankments are 
necessary, a greater width may be required. The following notes 
on road making will refer to a road of the width or dimensions just 
described. 

THE ALIGNHF-NT. 

AligHmtnt of Rmd. — Having determined the points or places to 
be connected by a road, (he country along the proposed line should 
be reconnoitered, and the general ruute of the road located by one 
or more reconnoissances. Great discernment is requisite in thii 
preliminary alignment, so as to combine shortness of route with 
the avoidance of swamps that wouUl entad an unreasonable cost In 
sccnring a good road-bed, and hills that might entail either steep 
gradients or heavy cost in deep cuttings. It should be remembered 
that in many cases it is of no greater length to go round a hill Una 

* The Enginetring and Buitding ittfror<;f Compctitioa. — Second Prte 
lis&ay 
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go over it, thus securing both greater economy of construction 
nd easier gradients. 

Location of Road. — The preliminary route being thus determined, 
must now be surveyed with transit and level, and the final align- 
ment located along the selected line. It is of course expected that 
the person who undertakes the construction of a road has a thorough 
knowledge of the use of the transit and level, and the laying out of 
lines and curves and gradients. 

Sleepness of Gradients. — In laying out a road the gradients or 
longitudinal slope of the road should not be pcraiitted, under 
ordinary circumstances, to exceed 3 feet vertical to roo feet hori- 
zontal. Under exceptional circumstances 5 feet in 100 feet may be 
tolerated. A gradient steeper than 3 per cent, is an evil that should 
be avoided if it possibly can. In hilly country a gradient as steep 
as 5 per cent, is at times necessary, but endeavors should be made 
by judicious alignment to maice the gradients as easy as possible. 
The powers of traction of a horse are much strained by gradients 
above 3 per cent. It would be far preferable, in many instances, to 
incur extra expenditure in keeping the gradient within this limit 
than to make the rate of ascent steeper, ab the cost once incurred 
is incurred for all time; whereas, a steep gradient is for ever a tax 
on the power of the draught animals, on the harness, and on the 
vehicles, and, in a short time, the loss due to this tax will greatly 
overbalance the saving effected by the steeper gradient, A young 
engineer may pride himself on the straightness of his road, but if 
tbisstraightness is obtained at the expense of easy gradients, that 
might have been attained by slight deflections and curves here and 
there, his slraightness and pride will prove very expensive to the 
traveling community that uses his road Let it then be remembered 
that directness of route and easy gradients must both control the 
alignment of the road, and that anything above 3 percent, may be 
called steep ; though, as I have said, in hilly country it may be 
necessary to go as high as 5 per cent, gradients 

On Road GraJieits. — If the natural surface of the country 
through which rhe road passes has a natural rise or fall of less than 
I J4 feet per cent, the longitudinal run of the road surface may be 
kept parallel to this natural surface ; though, at the same time, 6 
inches above it. But if the natural surface of the country rises now 
and again above the grade oi lyt^ per cent, moderate cuttings and 
fillings up to 3 feel in depth or height may be resorted to if such 
will keep the gradients within the limit of i}4 per cent.; more 
especially if the cuttings will balance the fillings without an un- 
reasonable length of haulage. At 3 per cent, grades the line of 
toleration should be drawn, and unless serious obstacles qxcsa^^a. 
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themselves, such as would give an undue height of cutting or en- 
bankment, endeavors should be made, by judicious cuts and 61k 
not to exceed a 3 per cent, grade 

Gradients in Hilly Country. — In a hilly country, by going aroimd 
a hilt instead of ovfr it, an easy gradient may at times be abtained 
without unduly increasing the length of the road, or it may be ad- 
visable to ascend the hill by a zigzag route, as represented by du 
capital letter S. But in whatever way it may be most advantageously 
done, the limit of gradient should should not exceed 5 per cent. 
Easy gradients permit the full utilization of the traction powers of a 
horse, steep gradients detract from it. A gradient as high as j per 
cent, roay be tolerated, when, as 1 have said, undue depth of cut or 
height of embankment will result ; but gradients of 5 per cent 
should only be permitted where great extra cost or great eitra length 
of road would result by adopting a lower gradient. 

THE EARTHWORK OR FORMATION OF THE ROAD-BED. 

Formaiion 0/ Raad-^ed.'^'Vht road being now aligned and its 
gradients fixed, the earthen surface or road-bed has now to be con- 
structed. The width of this to be, as already stated. 34 feet. 

Use/u/ness 0/ Side Ditches. — Where the surface of the countiy 
has natural easy gradients, the road-bed should be raised six inches 
above it (as shown in the diagram), to keep the road dry. This 
raising of the road also eiTects ttie double ubject of forming a drain- 
age ditch on each side to carry off the rain-fall to the nearest culven 
or bridge. These ditches, from which the earth is excavated to form 
the raised road-bed, give an increased artificial height to the road to 
aid its subsoil drainage, and to prevent any tendency of its becoming 
sodden during a long continuance of wet weather. 

Descriptiifn oj Gtneral Cross Section 0/ Road tn EmbamkiHtnt. — 
The cross section then of the earthen surface of the road, where u 
needs no action to improve on the natural easy gradient of the 
country, will be as follows : 

Vtrrticml Bcal* of a (mt, and hoHuiQUU Kftls nf la feci to an iDdi. 
► - >•■■»• 
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To obtain the earth for raising (he road-bed as above, the side 
ditches will have to be dug 7 feet broad at top, 1 foot at botLom,aad 
X feet deep, with side slopes of i>^ feet horizontal to 1 font vcrticAl. 
This sixe trench will take up the balance uf the <>6 feet te««rvcd for 
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road purposes. The side trenches, which appear rather deep, will 
soon silt Qp somewhat. In n« case is the earth far raising the road 
to be taken from the 8 feet berm re-servcd for trees, as this wilt make 
th&se berms lower than the surrounding country. All the earth 
required for the road must be taken outside the 8 feet bcrm. 

Roa^ in Marshy Land. — Jn low, marshy land, the height of the 
road-bed should not be under lYi feel above the water line. 

Side Slopes of Embankmenti, Htrw Graded. — Where embank- 
ments are necessary, the side slopes of these cmbankmeuls, if in 
ordinary soil, must be in the proportion of i}4 feet horizontal to i 
foot vertical, as shown in the diagram. Thufi, an embankment 3 
feet high, would have its toe 4)4 feet beyond the vertical line of the 
edge of the 34 feet road surface. If 6 feet high, the toe would be 
9 feet beyond ; and so on ; always adding half the height to the 
total height to find the spread of the toe of the embankment. In 
constructing embaiiknients, all large clods of earth should be broken 
up, as otherwise, where these accumulate, depressions or hollows 
will form in the road surface when the embankment settles. 

Extra Allowance Jar Settlement to be Made in Constructing High 
Mmbanknifnti. — .\n extra allowance of from one to two inches 
(accor<ling to the nature of the soil) per foot o( height of embank- 
ment must be made while under construction, so that when settle- 
ment occurs the embankment will have the full height originally 
inteaded, metal 6 inches thick. 





tfAftt S^ 4'rtr^,ftt /Yti^^Ha, /r/>. timirrA M J/>. 

R&ad in Culling. — Where the road, to obtain a proper gradient, 
is in cutting or excavated, the section of it will be as follows : The 
slope of the sides of the cutting to be according to the nature of the 
soil, from tj feel horizontal to i foot vertical in ordinary soil, to 
almost perpendicular when in rock. The side gutters to be 3 feet 
broad at top, and i to ij feet deep, with side slopes of \\ horizontal 
to I vertical. If the cutting be of short length or in rock the gut- 
liters may be proportionately reduced in size. 



, t*-"-*- — 
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Rcij^/ Along Foee rf Hi!!. — Where the road is in sloping or 
kfitdelong ground, as when it runs along the (ace ot s\tit o^ *.^\W,^>l«. 
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most economical form of construction is to have the cuts and (iltsof 
the cross-section to balance one another. To effect this more of ibe 
width of the road will be in cutting than in embankment, owinK botb 
to tlie gutter and to ihe contents of the embankment portion beioj 
of greater area than that of the cutting. The drainage slope of (be 
road surface to be made towards the hilt side and the water thusaot 
permitted to run over the edge of the embanked portion. The 
fall or slope of the road surface from the edge of the embankraeol 
to the gutter on the inner nr hill side will Iw i foot. The gutter to 
be 3 feet wide at top and t foot deep, with side slopes of i| to i. 
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Catch-water Drain. — In addition to the gutter on the inner side 
of the road another gutter or catch-water drain should be made on 
the upper side of the hiH above the road and at least six feet fron 
the edge of the cutting, to receive and carry off the drainage of the 
face of the hill above the road. These catch-water drains should be 
continued to the culverts that should be constructed wherever there 
is a necessity for cross- drain age, to relieve both the road gutter and 
catch-water drain from an accumulation of water. 

DRAINAOR. 

Drainage of JiiHui. — The manner of draining the 66 fe<t or 
greater area, reserved for roiid purposes, should be under advise- 
ment at the same time as the grading of the road is under consider- 
ation. In fact, the forming of the road embankment may be said 
to be the same as forming the trenches for draming the area re- 
served for the road. The proper drainage of the area within the 
road reservation \^ most important for securing a good road ; as all 
water permitted to lo<Ige within this area will tend to sodden the 
road and render it incapable, unless by extra tabor and expenditure, 
of bearing a heavily laden wagon. Trenches of sufficient depth 
and capacity should, therefore, be formed to carry off all water 
from the road reservation to the nearest culvert or bridge. Those 
latter should be provided at all points where the cross drainage of 
the country impinges on the line of road. It is in the long rufl 
cheaper to build a culvert to carry off this wat';r than incur the 
expenditure that will be necessary to keep the road in gtwd order, 
where water is allowed to lie and soak into the road by capillary 
attraction, f have noticed the defective want of small culverts even 
on otherwise well constructed railroads, causing the labor of itt- 
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<]uently lifting the rails to bring the iron-way to a proper level ; this 
sinking being due to the softness of the earthen road-bed from the 
lodgment of water. The capacities of all culverts and bri<l;;es 
should be mathematically calculated to carry ulT all the water that 
impinges on the line of road. \3 instructions on the calculation of 
water-ways, and the designing of bridges and culverts, are outside 
the scope of this article, information on these should be obtained 
from treatises on these subjects. Any ordinary engineer by the use 
of a leveling instrument can give levels for the flow of water along 
a given line. The defective drainage of a road can consequently 
be only due to the want of knowledge of the value of efficient drain- 
age to the well-being of a road. 

TUK MRTALINC OR FORMATION OF A HARD ROAD SURFACE. 

TAf Metaled Surfaee to he \% Feet fViJe.—As has been already 
stated an t8-foot width of metaling will suffice for the requirements 
of traffic on a country road. In the immediate vicinity of a large 
city, that is. for a mile or two one, accommodation may be necessary 
for the simultaneous passage of three vehicles. In such case the 
metaled surface should be made 25 feet broad and the earthen sides 
each 10 feet. 

T^e Telford System of Providing a Hard Road-bed. — There are 
two systems in use in the formation of a hard surface to meet x\vt 
requirements of heavy traffic on country roads — viz.: the Telford 
and the Macadam. The former consists of a rough pavement of 
more or less brge fiat rocks, varying in thickness froin 6 to 13 
inches, as a foundation to receive an uper coat of broken stone, 
6 inches to 12 inches in thickness, which forms the road surface. 

The Macadam System. — The Macadam system dispenses alto- 
gether with the foundation or rough pavement base, and places the 
broken stone, varying from 6 to 9 inches m thickness, immediately 
on the prepared earthen surface of the road. The Telford system 
may therefore be said to be the Macadam system with a foundation 
or hard base added. My own experience in India, in the Public 
Works I^epartraent of the Government, for whom I constructed over 
B 400 miles of country road, and superintended the repair and main- 
" Cenance at various times of over 1,500 miles of roads, :s entirely in 
favor of the Macadam system, without the addition of a base. 
Where the method of constructing the earthen road-bed, as described 
by me, is properly carried out, the addition of a rock base under the 
macadamizing material is a useless waste of money. Where the 
road-bed is below the level of the country, and Imperfectly drained, 
the Telford system may be necessary; but with the cQicient 
H drainage advocated by me, and the manner of laying the metal or 
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macadainizing matter, carried out in the manner tu be described 
hereafter, no base is ncre.ssary. It is more economicat to expend i 
few hundred dollars per mile In securing efficient drainage in the 
original construction of a road than as many thousands in a rock 
base. 1 i^ee that the Macadam system, in opposition to the doable 
or Telford system, has also been introduced into America with good 
result by Mr. Pierce, of Bridgeport, Conn. 

I am sumcwhai of the opinion of those who maintain that ibt 
broken slunc or road surface material is more crushed and woni 
when t>etwecn the hard, unyielding rock base below, and the heary 
hammering weight of a horse and heavily laden wagon above, than 
where it rests on a more elastic earthen base, which is yet banl 
enough, by previous rolling with a t5-ton roller, to bear the weight 
of the traffic borne over it. 

The material to be used to form the macadamized or metaled 
surface of the road will depend on what is locally obtainable suitable 
for such purpose. In some localities it is trap rock, in others lime- 
stone, etc. Again, on the prairie lands of Minnesota, Iowa, and 
parts of other States, there are no large masses of rock. In these 
gravel can be used as a substitute for stone. I have used broken 
stone, Kunker, a fonnation of limestone found in large quantities in 
India, gravel, and even coarse sand when nothing better was pro- 
curable at a reasonable cost. I will describe, seriatim, the best 
method, as it appears to me, for consolidating all these (ICunker 
excepted, which is not found in America), so as to form a hard 
surface suitable for traffic. 

TAe Proptr TkUknesi of Metaling. — It becomes now necessary 
to determine the thickness of metaling requisite to form the ma- 
cadamiiced road surface. Various thicknes.ses have been used and 
have their advocates, of from 4 to 12 inches. The latter is, in my 
experience, excessive, and the former deficient. A 4-inch coat 
requirics constant supervision and expenditure in repairs to keep 
heavy traffic from breaking through so thin a crust when in any 
way worn. More frequent renewals are also necessary, causing 
both inconvenience to traffic and extra expenditure in supervision, 
labor, and rolling to lay a fresh coat of material. From my experi- 
ence, 1 would say, a golden mean between excess and deficiency i» 
arrived at by making the thickness 7 inches when spread, reduced 
by consolidation to a little over 6 inches. 

Broken Stem — its Quality and Site. — The hardest stone or rock 
locally procurable, or obtainable elsewhere at a reasonable cost, to 
be selected to form the macadamized or metaled surface of tlie 
road. This to be broken so that the pieces will pass through a ring 
1 1 inches in diameter. This is the easiest and most practical way <A 
testing the size of the \>*\ecea. 
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Sinp* of Cross Section of MetaUd Surface^ How Formed. — 
LThere are two methods in vogue in giving the requisite slope to the 
cross section of the metaied surface of the road to pass off the rain- 
fall. In the one. the earthen surface is made level and the slope is 
given by a greater thickness of metaling at the center than at the 
[sides. In the oiht-r the slope or camber is given to the earthen sur- 
face, and the metal put on of one uniform thickness. 
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The Meial lo be of Uniform Thickness. — The advocates of the 
first mentioned system say there is more wear at the center than at 
the sides, and consequently the metaling should be thicker at the 
former. Those in favor of the uniform thicknc.s<i say that as an 
equal pressure should be sustained by the earthen base under all 
the wheels, so the resistance (indicated by the thickness of metal) 
should also be equal, and, that the extra wear at the center on a 
country road is inappreciable; the weight thrown by the inclined 
plane of the road on the lower side wheels compensating, in great 
measure, for the slight extra tralTlc at the center. My experience is 
in favor of a uniform thickness of metal ; especially as it prolongs 
the time to a general renewal of the metaled surface, which has to 
be done sooner in the ununiform system, as the sides are soon 
worn too thin for traflltc, and it is difficult to bring them tu the 
proper thickness without a general renewal of the whole cross sec- 
tional surface. The cross slope, or camber of the road, should 
therefore be given to the earthen base, and the metal spread on it of 
a uniform thickness. 

Preparing the Earthen Surf ace to Receive the Mefal. — While 
the broken stone metaling for the road is being prepared, the earthen 
surface or base should also be prepared to receive it. If possible, 
the earthwork of the road, where in high embankment, should be 
exposed for a few months to the action of the rain-fall, which will 
tend to settle and consolidate it. Immediately before receiving the 
metaling, all hollows and depressions, etc., of the earthen road-bed, 
due to settlement or the action of the rain, should be filled up, and 
the earthen surface given the requisite camber or cross slope from 
the center to the sides, as shown in the diagram. The whole sur- 
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ft face should ilien be rolled with 3 15-ton steam road roller (ill 
^^Ktmcvcnness and derangement of shape due to the action of the roller 
^^^beiog promptly made good), until the idler ceases 10 have any 
impression on it. If Ihc surface be of sand, or of such nature as to 
move or heap up before the roller, a thin layer of broken stone or 
gravel should be strewn on it. 

St(»u BtKtk Marks. — The earthen surface being now thof- 
oughW rolled, and formed to the proper curved camber, stone bench 
marks 8'x8*x4* should be sunk at 50-feet intervals along the edges 
and center of the proposed line of metaling, and set in position by 
a leveling instrument to indicate both the height of the earthen sop 
face and the base of the metaling, and for giving the proper camber 
to the road. 

Gouging Height oj Metaling. — Temporar)" wooden gaoges 7 
inches high to he placed over these bench marks, to show the 
height to which the metaling must be railed as it is placed on the 
road. The bench marks being placed exactly 50 feet apart can 
easily be found: and they will thereafter serve to indicate the depth 
of wear of the metaled surface. The cost of these bench marks will 
be small, as their sides need not be cut to any regular shape: a flat 
upper surface to receive the bottom of the leveling rod being all 
thai is needed. 

Thi Earthen Sides to be Dressed off to the Level ej the Spread 
J^gtai. — As soon as the metal is spread to the proper height, and 
before the consolidation of it is commenced, the earthen sides of 
the road are to be brought up to the proper level all along the 
edges of the metaling and given the prescribed slope to shed off 
ihc rain. 

Hollirtg. — The metal being now evenly spread (with the projKi 
sectional camber) over a convenient length of road, and the earthen 
sides raised along its edges, the whole surface is to be rolled with a 
i5-ton steam road-roller, and the rolling continued until the roller 
produces an even, uniform, hard surface over the whole road. Anjr 
depressions or unevenness occurring in the surface during the pro- 
cess of rolling in be promptly remedied by picking up wilh a pick 
the defective places and adding the requisite quantity of fresh stone 
to bring up the surface to the proper level. 

Tke Metal Surjiue to be Watered while being Roiied, — After the 
road has been partially consolidated a water cart should precede the 
steam roller, as wetting the metaling causes the pieces to glide more 
readily together and to be more 6rmly bound together withoat 
crushing. The cost of the water cart will be more than compen- 
sated by the greater expedition with which the consolidation can be 
completed. This is my experience of the use of water. When a 
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[bard surface has been effected by the roller, broken stone screenings 
icd through a ^-inch mesh screen, to be spread over tlic metaled 
inrfacc to a depth oi one inch, and the road again rolled, until its 
Imrface becomes such that water will run off it. The earthen sides 
[being now finally dressed and rolled, the whole road is now com- 
pleted. 

Gravel. — Where broken stone is not procurable at a reasonable 
[cost, or the exigencies of tlie local traffic does not oblige ihe use of 
tso costly a material, while gravel is readily obtained, this material 
can be advantageously employed in making a good road. The diffi- 
culty in dealing with gravel is tha'. it will not readily bind together 
under a roller, owing to the roundness of its particles, due to the 
attrition or manner in which nature has formed it. 

Crushed Gravel. — If the gravel were crushed in a stone crusher, 
made to suit the smallness of its size, thedifBcully due to its round- 
ness would disappear; as the crushing machine would, by its action* 
produce enough of angularity or sharpness of sides in the particles 
to enable them to readily bind and not be easily displaced by the 
hoofs of horses. Thus crushed in a machine its consolidation would 
be effecte-I in the same manner as described under the heading 
broken stone; with, however, this exception, that the consolidation 
of gravel must be effected in two layers of 3)4 inches each, the first 
layer Itcing in great part, though not thoroughly, consolidated before 
the second layer is added; the latter being then rolled until a hard 
compact surface results, A water cart should also precede the 
roller, as in the case of broken stone, after the surface has been par- 
tially rolled. For gravel a lo-ton steam road-roller will suffice, 
owing to the smallness of the particles. Gravel thus treated in a 
crusher would prove a fair substitute for broken stone where the 
traffic was not very heavy, and where it is readily procurable. It 
is far cheaper than stone, requiring in many cases to be but shoveled 
into a wagon, and it will cost less to crush and roll 

If, however, the gravel is to be used in its natural state, as got 
from pits and the beds of rivers, a certain portion of dry, pulverir^d 
clay, in the proportion of one of clay to eight of gravel, must be 
mixed with it before it is spread on the prepared earthen surface 
or road-bed, on which it should be placed, a.s ulready directed, in 
two layers of three and a-half (3I) inches each, and consolidated in 
the manner described in the preceding paragraph. A layer of 
about one-third of an inch (not more) of sand should be strewn 
oyer the consolidated surface, and the roller finally passed over it 
until the sand is absorbed in the gravel surface. 

Coarse Sand. — I have alM> used coarse sand as a road material, 
the largest particles of which were about the size of peas. This 
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will not make a first-class road in very wet weather, but will make 2 
goud Jry-weathcr road, and will render an otherwise impassable 
road, in wet weather, such that a team will pull a load thiuDgh 
ftoTnehow, as the expression goes. It is a cheap method of paving « 
fairly good road for nine-tenths of the year. It may be the fore- 
runner of a good macadamized road, when the exigencies of traffic 
demand the latter. The sand should be screened so that a portion 
of the finer grains are eliminated from the mass. The road-bed 
should be prepared as previously described, and noi more that two 
inches of sand spread at one time, and then rolled. The roller, a 
lo-ton steam roller, being preceded by a water cart. The road 
should then be open to traffic for a month or more, and then aoothcf 
layer of from une to two inches added, this again rolled, and so on, 
until some six or eight inches u( coarse .tand has been absorbed, 
when a fairly passable road in ordinary wet weather will resoli- 
Frcqucm rolling during the year will keep it a good road in fine 
weather and a passable one in wet. Where, for miles, a road runs 
along a river or sandy creek, the procedure above described will 
prove a cheap method of paving a fairly passable road even 
ordinary wet weather. 

Trees. — Suitable shade trees should be planted along the lower 
berms reserved for such purpose. They should be planted six feet 
from the toe of the earthen embankment of the road, and 30 T 
apart. 

Mile Posts. — A first-class road may be said to be incompi 
without mile posts. The initial point of measurement for these 
should be some prominent building in the city from which the 
country roads radiate. The mileage numbers should be of a size w 
that he who rides may read. 
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THE REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE OF ROADS. 




A road however well constructed wilt wear under traffic ; 
therefore, repairs, and in time more or less renewal, of its 
damized or metaled surface is necessary. 

The Effect of Traffic en a Metaled JSaat/.—The first eflfect of 
traffic on a country road is- the formation of ruts by the continuous 
passing of wheels over the same parts of the road. If these be not 
repaired or refilled they at length become so deep, and the crust of 
meta! below proportionately so thin as to be unable to sustain the 
weight of a heavily laden wagon. The wheels then break through 
to the earthen base. The holes thus formed fill with water which 
softens the earth below, and every wagon wheel moving along the 
same line goes with a thud into these holes, increasing them in 
length, breadth and depth ; and the road thereafter becomes an 
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impediment rather than an aid to traffic. In a city there la not the 
same tendency to form ruls as on a country road, as in the {orraer 
the frequent changes of direction to avoid other vehicles produces 
a more uniform wear over the whole surface of the road. 

How to Aftikc Repain. — As soon, therefore, as a rul or hole, or 
depression becomes one and a half (1^) inches deep on a broken 
stone road, or one inch deep on a graveled road, the rut or depres- 
sion should be repaired or refilled in the following mannt:r : The 
part affected should be cut out square (to use a well undenitoud 
expression), as shown by the dotted lines, to the depth worn out, and 
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the space thus excavated refilled with the same description of fresh 
material to a height a little above the level uf the sides of the exca- 
vation, so that it will sink down to that level when consolidated. If 
the rut or hole thus repaired be of small extent the section hand in 
charge of the repairs of that portion of the road should k" c>ver it 
with a stone or iron rammer, about 7 inches diameter, and weighing^ 
about fourteen (14) pounds, and ram it to a hard surface, using the 
material dug out of the hole, instead of screenings, for the top coat. 
If the rut repaired be of any appreciable length it should be gone 
over by a small road iron roller drawn by a single or double team 
according to the width of the rut, and the size or weight of the 
roller necessary to consolidate it. For the purpose of these repairs 
there should be a two-tun and four-ton roller on the road establish- 
ment, to draw which teams should either be kept or hired when 
necessary. The section man in charge of repairs should always have 
the means at hand of repairing the road. 

Repair Malerial. — To enable him to conveniently do so a cer- 
tain quantity of broken atone should be stacked at every 100 feet 
along the lower earthen berm reserved for trees. The quantity thus 
stacked at intervals of 100 feet .should not be less than a cubic yard 
of road metal, or 52 cubic yards to the mile. 

Repair Implements. — The section hand should also be provided 
with a wheelbarrow, a pick, shovel, spade, four-pound hammer, and 
a road rammer, as implements for the execution of his work. When 
the repair material thus conveniently placed at his disposal has been 
reduced by use to about onc'third of a cubic yard the stack should 
be renewed to the full cubic yard. 

Repairs of Gravel Roads. — By the means just mentioned the 
section man will always have at hand the means of repairing the 
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road the moment he considers such necessary. When a Raveled 
road shows sij^ns uf roughness or disintegration of surface, the best 
remedy is tu fill up all uncvcnness with the stated mixture uf cUjf 
and gtavclt and to pass a steam roller over il, preceded by a water 
cart or after a shower of rain. 

Repair of Earthen Sides. — The earthen sides to be kept in 
repair by excavating the earth required from the side trenches. B7 
this means the double object will be effected of keeping the trenches 
clean and free from drainage, and the earthen sides of the road in 
proper order. 

Remm-ui 0/ Dust. — In France U has been found by experiroeni 
that a road wears better by removing the dust off it; this dust act- 
ing as emer^' powder docs in tbc hands of a jeweler. Where labor 
is cheap, the removal uf dust might be effected by human labor, but 
I doubt whether il would be advantageous to do so in America. I 
have never seen a sweeping machine, such as is used on stone and 
asphalt pavement, tried on a macadamised or broken stone road; 
but if it took oR the dust without disintegrating the road surface, it 
might be advantageously used on that portion of a road within four 
or five miles of a city. 

Rtncu'ai oj Metalini^. — When the general surface of any length 
of road is so worn as to be reduced to about 4^ inches in thickness,a 
renewal of its surface is necessary by the addition of a coat nf as 
XDDch new metal as will bring it to the original thickness. The 
reduction of thickness from wear can be determined hy exposing 
the stone bench marks placed, as has been directed, every 50 feet 
along t he center and edges of the metaling. The old surface should 
be roughened up by means of a pick, and the new metal added and 
consoUdated in the mauncr already described for the original metal- 
ing of a road. 

County Engineer and Assislan! Enf^ineer. — For each county there 
should be an engineer and assistant, whose duties should not be 
solely confined to the earthwork and metaled surface of the road, 
but who should alsn have the designing and construction uf all col> 
verts and bridges required for the cross drainage that impinges 
along the road alignment, Koih the^e officials to be appointed by 
the County Commissioners from qualified engineers^ of not less than 
eight years' professional standing in the case of the engineer, and 
five years of his assistant. The salary of the former should not be 
under $i,ttoo a year, and of the latter not under $1,300, with ten 
cents per mile added to each case for every mile traveled on duty : 
with the exception that no mileage allowance be granted for dis- 
tances under five miles from headquarters or place of residence, per- 
maDenl ur temporary. 
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State En^inter. — There should also be a State or chief engineer, 
whose juriiidiction should extend over alt the county engineer^ who 
should submit to him all their plans for both road and bridge con- 
struction. The chief engineer should be competent to advixe the 
county engineers on all matters pertaining to their duties. There 
i70uld thus be a guarantee for efficiency and uniformity in all works 
undertaken throughout the State. 

Minor EstahUshmtnt. — For road repairs there should be a sec- 
tion hand in charge of the repairs of two to four miles of road 
according to the amount of trafHc ; and a foreman, with extra salary 
for a horse, for every 30 mile? of road. When special repairs were 
needed, the petty e-slablishment should of course be increased. 
There should be at least one steam road roller for every county, and 
a »-ton and 4-lon horse iron roller for every 20 miles of road. 

The present system of repairing and maintaining country roads 
by exacting so many days' labor in the year from the farmers, 
should cease. It is obvious from what has been stated that roads 
cannot be maintained in good order under such a system. 

Cost 0/ Road Earthwork. — The cost of constructing roads in the 
manner directed in this treatise will vary, in the case of the earthen 
road-bed. according to the undulating or hilly nature of the 
country passed through. In the prairie lands of Illinois, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Texas, etc., the cost of the earthen road-bed will be from $500 
to $800 per mile ; in more undulating land, from $700 to Si(500i 
and in hilly country from $1,500 to $2,500 per mile. Special miles 
will in each cost above these figures. 

Cott 0/ Broken Stv/ie Metal, — The cost of the macadamized or 
metaled surface will vary according to the material and the distance 
it is transported. It will he from 50 to 75 cents per consolidated 
square yard, for a 6-inch consolidated thickness, if of broken stone; 
or from ^Si^i^^ *o $7.5=w pcr mile. 

Coit of a Graveitd Road. — If the material be gravel, the cost 
will vary froni 30 to 50 cents per consolidated square yard of 6-inch 
thickness, or $3,000 to $5,000 per mile. 



APPKNDIX. 

The preceding notes and remarks on the construction of mac- 
adamized roads is the result of many years' experience in their 
construction in British India, in the Public Works Department of the 
Government of India. The country roads there are all macadam- 
ized or metaled, to use a more familiar term in use there. They are 
also thoroughly maintained in good order; and, taking the vastness 
of the country into consideration, and the efficient state in which 
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the coads are kept, they may be said to form the most magnifiaat 
system of inlernal communication of that nature in the world. Tbe 
Ckivernment of British India holds and acts up to the principle that 
it is as necessary to keep the country r{)ads in good order as it ts to 
maintain railrcwids. They each have their value, and in their way 
should be equally efficient. The first journey taken by all commod- 
ities is from the farm or field along a wagon road : and it is a jut 
and right principle that the men (farmers) who convey these com- 
modities to market and to the railroad depot should have every 
facility and convenience of doing so, which can be provided by good 
roads. The time and tabor lost by the farmers in hauling tfaetr 
goods along l>ad roads adds to the price of their commodities — thil 
is. to the food of the whole population, and to all the raw products 
of commerce ; for the farmers must compensate themselves in some 
measure for the diminished power of their draught animals, and tbe 
extra wear and tear of their harness and vehicles, caused by bad 
roads. In some transactions the loss suffered by one man is tbe 
gain of another, but in the case of bad roads there is a general 
yearly loss to the whole community of many millions of doUtrs. 
The Legislature of each State should therefore take up the matter, 
and establish such laws and regulations, and make monetary pro- 
vision for the construction of so necessary a benefit to the general 
community as good roads. For further reference regarding roads, 
see Harper's Weekly of August lo, 1889. 

An article by Jeremiah W. Jenkins, published by the American 
Economic Association. 

An article in Scribrurs Magasttu, by N. S. Shaler. 

Governor Hill's message to the New York Legislature on tbe 
necessity for constructing good roads. 

The Engineering and Building Record, of New York and I*o- 
don, for tbe latter half of the year 18&9 and beginning of 1890. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS.* 

RY JOHN P. PRITCHARD ( ** A 8IMPIR SCRATCH"), QUINCV, MASS. 

The first thing to do is to have the road properly laid out by a 
competent engineer, making lines and grades nliich include all 
earthworks, cutting and filling, culverts, drains, bridges, etc. 

The earth road-bed to be free from loam ; excavate to the re- 
quired depth, then grade to the proper shape ; to be well watered 
with a one-horse watcrmg cart, and then rolled with the steam-roller; 
fill all depressions which shall appear wiih the same material as the 
road-bed, roll until it is compact and solid, then spread two inches 
of sand over all for a bed for the paving. On this road-bed set the 
paving stone, set a line of paving through the center of the road c) 
inches in depth, then gradually diminishing to 5 inches to line of 
curb, the stone always to be laid with the best bed down, laid close 
and in parallel lines, as near together as possible, across the road, 
breaking joints The stone for each section wants to be as near of 
a size as possible ; no stone should exceed 15 inches, except through 
the middle of the road, then a single line can be laid parallel with 
the road ; after having paved 100 feet the stone must be wedged up 
tight with spalls, chips, etc. It is not necessary that the wedges 
should be driven to the bottom of the paving ; after wedging, all the 
projections sticking up above the grade line of the paving should be 
broken off ; no wedging to be done within 15 feet of the face of the 
paving ; almost any kind of stone will do for the paved bottom if 
they are carefully and well set ; after the bottom is thus prepared 
the steam-roller can be run over it, commencing at the ct:rb ; work 
towards the center ; the amount of rolling for this bottom will have 
to depend on the superintendent of the work ; never roll within 20 
feet of the face of the paving ; never use screenings from gravel to 
wedge or surface up the paved bottom. 

On top of this foundation lay 4 inches of broken stone 
(when rolled), not to exceed 3 inches in size; the tailings and 
spalls from the breaker can be carted on to the road and men with 
hammers can break them to the required size, or, they can be thrown 
on top of the paving and used for wedging. Baltasi and stone 
chips from stone sheds can be used for this course if care is taken to 
have them broken up to the proper size ; in spreading this course 
never spread within iS Inches of the curb line ; the roller will take 
care of this space by crowding it down to the curb line. There 
should not be any stone icss than 2 \4 inches in this course ; great 
care should be taken to pick out all the round stone thai may appear, 
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I if not tbey will work Qp tfarcwgh the surface. This course is oof 
rcadj for the toUer, and a great deal depends on properly roUiBj 
this coone. The fiai stones most be broken or picked out as fast as 
cbqr appear; the valer caitcao oov be put onto the road; it will do 
■ore good than to pot on binding, which should be avoided if pos- 
sible, and should never be resorted to unless the stone round op 
and will not bind ; such places will occur when ver; hard aad 
angular stone arc used, but a few shovels full of binding and a little 
water will make them bind all right. 

On top of this course lay j inches of broken stone that shall 
have passed through a 2-inch circular hole, and spread with i 
sborel: never use a 'rake; be careful and pick out all flat and 
round stones. Use the water cart freely on this course if dry 
weather. 

On top of this course lay enough broken stone thai shall hate 
passed through a i>4-inch circular hole, and spread with a shord 
thick enough to fill all interstices ; to make it almost smooth t! 
course wants more rolling than either of the others 

On top of this course comes the binding. Use the screenings 
from the breaker that have passed through a i-toch circular hole^ 
2 inches thick. This course contains stone and dust, and whea 
it is well watered and rolled, the dust and loam washed out o( 
it, you will have a good surface, and it will be ready for pub 
travel 

Sand can be used for binding instead of screenings, but in my 
experience screenings arc more satisfactory for our roads. 

The stone used in the second, third and fourth layers should be 
of one texture, near as possible ; the wear will be more even. 

A great saving can be made in this class of road by paving a 
space through the middle wide enough fur teams to pass both w&yi. 
The sides can be macadam or gravel. 
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In building gravel roads commence and screen through a 
inch screen ; then screen this through a t)4-inch screen ; then this 
through a ^-inch screen; when the bed is properly shaped, wet and 
rolled, put on the 3)4->nch, wet and roll; then put on the i>i-inch^ 
wet and roil ; then put on the ^-inch, wet and roll. The required 
thickness of each course will depend on the kind of road yon are 
building. For main or side roads the custom io most towns is to 
take the gravel from the bank, dump it on the road, throw the loose 
stones into the bottom, and cover them up with the smalt ones ; in a 
few years the small ones are on the bottom and the targe ones 
kicking about the top of the road, 
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MACADAM ROADS. 

Have the bed properly shaped, wet and rolled ; coarse stone 
Hast tailings from the breaker will do for the foundation course^ 

It they must be well broken so they will all be of even size. Next 

course of 2}^-inch from the breaker, four inches thick; next 

irse 3>inch from the breaker, three inches thick ; next course 

irface up with ij^-inch, well rolled ; cover with screeninj^s from 

ic breaker that have passed through the i-inch circular hole. 

treat care should betaken to have the Hat and round stones, as well 
all rotten stone exclud{:d ; all courses to be well watered and 

lUed. Have the two last courses of one texture, as near as 

>ssible. 

MAINTENANCE OP ROADS. 

After a road has been properly constructed it should always be 
lintained, no matter what the amount of travel there is on it. 
Ruts and hollows must be filled up as soon as they appear. No 
water should be allowed to stand on top of the road ; keep the road 
as free from dust and mud as possible. When filling ruts and holes 
good hard metal that has passed through a circular hole, one and a 
half or two inches, should be used, loosening the bottom with a pick to 
facilitate the binding. To repair a macadam road put the spikes into 
the roller; go over it three or four times, pick out all the large 
Stones or break them up, then run the roller over just enough to 
smooth it up a little, then put on the stone, never over 2 V^-inches in 
size, and for side streets 2 inches will do ; then surface with 1 ^-inch 
size, wet and roll, You will not have to put any binding on this, 
for enough binding will work up through it if it is properly wei and 
rolled. The great trouble in regard to the maintenance of roads in 
Massachusetts is that in the fall, winter and spring, when the roads 
need looking after the most of any time in the year, the appropria- 
tions are all spent, the men discharged, and nothing can be done 
until after the annual elections ; then they have no time to look 
after repairs, but get to work on new work, and before they get half 
done on the work laid out to do the money is all gone. We shall 
never have good roads in Massachusetts until the business of road- 
building is taken out of politics and taken in charge of by the 
State. 

Good roads can be constructed by towns, If they arc not rich 
enough to buy a steam roller, but no town can afford to be without 
a stonc-brcakcr ; and because a town does not own a steam roller 
or stone-breaker it is no excuse that they cannot build good roads. 
With forty or fifty stone-breaking hammers, an iron sectional roller 
weighing two tons, and a competent man as superintendent,^ good 
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roads can be built. I built a mile and a half of Telford road before 
I even knew how to use a steam roller or a stone -breaker. They 
will co«Lt more though and take more time to build. 

A good road plant consists of a lo or 15 ton steam roid 
roller, a 9x15 stone breaker, and a revolving screen with ■•iadi, 
i^-'tnch, and »-inch circular holes. A great saving can be 
made in breaking stone by having the breaker set up 15 « 
20 feci above grade, or an elevator can be used to coove; 
the stone, and have the top of the mouth lo the breaker eren 
with the door. This saves a great deal of handling the stone. One 
man can do as much as two where they have to be lifted from the 
platform. Another advantage of setting up the breaker is thai 
hoppers can be constructed and the stone drop direct into the month 
of the screen from the breaker, then three different sizes into the 
hoppers. Each hopper contains 40 tons. These hoppers can rest 
on a heavy frame of hard pine timber, high enough from tlie ground 
so that a cart can be backed under any of them, and by the simple 
motion of drawing a lever allows the contents of the hoppers lo fall 
directly into the carts, and a reverse motion of the lever closes the 
slide tight. A cart can be tilled in one minute. Three men can 
break 100 tons a day Cities and towns will tind it to their advao* 
tage to look into this mode of arranging their stone breakers. 
There is a stone breaker at work in a city near Boston that takes 
nine men and two horses to keep it a going. The reason of this is 
because it is set on the ground, and the stones have to be handled 
over twice before they are put on to the road. They are shoveled into 
the carts by hand — but don't it make work for the poor laboring 
man ? and don't wc want his vote ? That is the whole secret of bad 
roads in Massachusetts. Potter says bad roads have a tendency lo 
make the country disagreeable as a dwelling place, and a town 
which is noted for its bad roads is shunned by people in search of 
rural homes. There is no kind of work done in the New England 
States that there is so much money wasted on as there is in building 
and taking care of roads. Shaler says, in no phase of public duties 
does the American citizen appear to such disadvantage as in road 
building. Learned says towns complain of the first cost of macadam 
roads, while annually spending millions of dollars and moving count- 
less tons of earth without having a good road. Whether I get the 
prize or not for this essay, if it can be called so, if my instructions 
are followed in regard to Telford road building by any competent 
superintendent, I shall have no fears as lo the result, for I have been 
building just these kinds of roads since 1877, and some of them are 
having the heaviest traffic passing over them of any place in thU 
country ; talk about your thin roads, we would cut ihem up in ooe 
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reek with the rain-fall wc have had this winter. I can't say any- 
thing about asphalt ; I wish I could ; I have never had anything to 
lo with it, but I have great forth In it, and it will be the coming 
>aving : it is only a question of time. 

The roads that I have built are open for inspection. I have 
iot given the cost of any of the roads thai I have built, because the 
irices mast vary according to the length of haul and price of stone. 
I built a mile of Telford road, 40 foot roadway, for $7,000. I have 
built a half a mile that cost $8,000. The first one, some of the 
baaterial was hauled over half a mile ; the other, some of the material 
wa.s hauled three mites. Seventy-five cents per square yard is the 
orice quoted by the different road builders as a fair price for Telford 
Boads. 

■ Good sidewalks this season of the year is what wc want. The 

H>est material for muddy walks is coal ashes ; mix a little loam and 

Hoose Tine salt ; have it mixed up in large piles, when you have .soft 

■weather and the frost is coming out of the ground, you will fmd it a 

good deal lietter than gravel ; it will bmd and become compact with 

a good smooth surface anil will shed the water. Every town should 

-have a large shed where they could have the good clean ashes that 

Is collected and deposited ready for emergencies. 



NOTE. 



Tn preparing the following abstracts of the essays given Hon- 
orable Mention, the purpose of the Committee of Award was to 
>nfine them to such propositions as were not substantially covered 
the three essays published — and thus avoid unnecessary repe- 
tition. The omis-sion of parts will, therefore, be understood as no 
reflection on the essa>'s. 



BV PROF. JOHN V. HAZKN (" URANITE STATE"), BANOVHR, N. H. 

(A is tract,) 

services 0/ an Ettf^ineer S^ouiJ be Secured. — The skill of a com- 
jetent engineer is of great value in laying out roads. Figure i 
shows an old and a new road laid out in writer's native town. The 
lew road is only 234 feet longer, and an elevation oi 60 feet is saved 
md maximum grades are reduced from 1 m 4 to 1 in 10, and might 
lave been reduced more. 
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feet longer than a straight nne joining the same termini. Within 
proper limits a road may wisely be increased in length by 15 times 
the vertical height avoided by the detour. 

^ Narrow Read Frtgutntly the Best. — A well kept narrow road, 
when width i^ sufficient for traffic, is much better than a broad ooe 
with nu greater amount expended for repairs. 
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EarlAw&rk Paidfttr in Exeatatien. — Earthwork and rockwork 
should be paid for in excavation on account of shrinkage in the 
former and increase in volume of the latter when placed in embank- 
ment. 

Tht Bfst Embankment Built in Layers. — Embankments arc 
usually made by dumping the earth from their ends, keeping them 
up to their ultimate height, but wider at the toji and narrower at 
base than when finished, i'he better system is to make them in 
layers of a foot thick, each successive layer being compacted by 
depositing those which foltonr. 

Mflhod of Uttderdraiiiing.^YoT underdrainage in heavy soil 
ditches are dug transversely of the streets at intervals of 20 to 30 
feet, and with a fall of from i in 1 30 to 1 in 30. The drain may be 
of stone or brick, built like a i^mall culvert, or of agricultural tite. 
The latter arc the most effective and generally cost no more. Two- 
inch tiles cost from $11 to $30 per 1,000 feet. They should be laid 
with above fall, with the closest possible joint, end to end, in a nar- 
row trench of uniform siope carefully aligned. Such a drain placed 
3 feet deep will cost, with tiles at ^15 per 1,000, about 45 cents per 
rod when completed. 

The English Method 0/ Laying, — J. Eailey Denton, an English 
authority, advocates two lines of z-inch tiles beneath the two edges 
of the travekd road longitudinally. Others place a line of tiles 
directly beneath the side ditches relieving them of much surplus 
water. This has the disadvantage of not much removing the moisture 
from center of the roadway. In another system one line of 3-inch 
tile is placed directly beneath the center of traveled road. This has 
the advanuge of being cheaper than the others; of conveying away 
the moisture from center of the roadway, and, on the whole, is the 
most satisfactory. Cross drains connect at intervals the second and 
fourth systems with the side ditches, the latter being sufficiently 
deep to receive the outflow. Well built gutters, iS to 24 inches 
deep below bed of road, with finished surface of side ditch above, 
kept clean, free from grass, weeds and stones, will frequently render 
underdrainage unnecessary even m quite moist soils. 

C«/»fr/j.^Culverls for transferring the water from the higher 
to the lower gutters should be put in at every depression. These 
may be of vitrified stone 20 to 24 inches in diameter, oval or egg- 
shaped cement pipe of stone, brick, or of wood if constantly under 
water. Culverts should have a fail of at least i ia 100. Care should 
be uken to make them large enough to carry away the water with- 
out overflow. A rule sometimes used is A = C'y' M where A = area 
of opening; M = drainage area in acres, and C = A coefficient de- 
pending on country; as 1 for a flat cotintr>\ x-f^ for hilly, and 4 for 
mountainous. 
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£artA Jiottdi, — While earth roads arc not ideal roads, they at 
frequently the best a town's finances will allow. Their ordinanr con- 
dition may be much improved by careful attention to grades, sur- 
face drainage, uodcrdraining, and keeping the surface as nearly 
homogeneous and hard as possible. An occasiona] rolling will hart 
a marked elfect. 

4mouni of Rot/ing. — The total amount of rolling necessary will 
\'ary with materials and soil. ^ rom 30 to 60 hours per i.oco yards 
is desirable, ^;ilicious sand, clay or clean shaq> gravel arc some- 
limes used as a binding material. The amount of crowning in use 
varies from ^^ to ^'^ of the chord, or a slope of 1 in 24 to i in 40. 
Some engineers increase the slope with the grade. In Pro^-idcoce 
grades ot 

0.% to 4 feet per too have a transverve slope of .04 per foot. 

4 to 6 " *' •' " .05 

6 to .. .■ .. " joi " 

This provides for a rapid conveyance of surface water to side 
ditches. The total thickness of macadam varies with the locality. 
Six to ten inches is the usual thickness. The latter being used in or 
near cities, (jood road.< have been made only 4 inches thick, and 
as it is often a question of thin roads or no improved roads, they arc 
worthy of trial. A 10-inch road costs from $1 to $1.75 per square 
yard, while good 4-inch roads have lieen built for 28 tu 38 cents. 
Where the traffic increases, or sub-soil is soft, the thickness should 
be increased. Some engineers vary the thickness with thi: (grades, 
decrcasmg it as the grades increase: 4 to 6-incb roads recently baih 
near Flain&eld, K. J., are said to have cost from $3,000 to $S,ooo 
per mile; some 4-inch roads in Bridgeport, Conn., about $3,000 per 
mile. 

Qualify of StoHti of Sub'Pat*ement. — In Telford paving the 
spaces between the blocks should not be filled with anything smaller 
than stone cbipa, uilicrwisc an essential characteriiitic. capacity to 
drain off rapidly whatever surface water works through^ would be 
destroyed. 

Tola! Thickness of Pavement. — The total thickness of Telford 
pavement will vary much with the locality and expected traffic. Ife 
should never be less than 6 and seldom more than 16 inches, and it 
may decrease as the grade increases. In cost they vary frxnn 90 
cents to $1.75 per square yard. Some roads recently built id Neir 
Jersey cost from $£,000 to $10,000 per mile. 

Advantages of Telford /iiHti/s. — TUe advantages claimed (or 
Telford roads are that the sub-pavement needs no renewal, and 
provides for thorough drainage. That in clayey, compressible soils 
the clay does not work up into the votdt>; that the broken stone does 
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not work down into the soil ; that extreme winter weather has no 
effect upon it nor docs the ensuing thawing out. The advocates of 
m-icadam r^ads claim that the earth does work up into the voids of 
a TeUord pavement; that the hrnkeii stone worlts down into the 
same voids, and that the broken stone wears out much more rapidly 
on a Telford Kuh-pavement than on compressed earth. 

Go-id FtmnJation /mf>ortant. — Foundations may be made of sand 
or blast furnace slag compacted by roUinx. 

Jicpair of BartA Mottiit. — Earth roads should be kept smooth, 
hard, up to grade and cross-section by the addition of suitable 
materials at frequent intervals, and in small ipiantities at a time, on 
all places out of grade, securing a surface sitch as shall quickly 
convey the water lo side ditches. The latter should be kepi open^ 
of uniform and sufficient slope, free from rocks, ridges, depressions, 
and continuous to some natural or artificial outlet. Sprinkliiig and 
rolling are valuable adjuncts of repair, especially in dry weather, and 
a thorough rolling in spring, after ground has settled, is of marked 
benefit. 

Sprinkling and Roliintf Advantages. — In dry weather, sprinkling 
and runnmg the road-roller backwards and forwards over a macadam 
road will pro5er\*e its suri'ace, or if water is not at hand a coating of 
sand or ot'tier binding material does the same. 

Rtpair 0/ Large Areai. — When large areas are repaired, the 
work, if possible, should Ik done in damp weather. 

7'hiikness Worn Oa! per Annum. — French experience shows 
that, mea- ured by thickness, the annual wear on ordinary country 
roads is seldom over ( inch, and on the most frequented roads i 
inch. Systematically maintained I'^nglish roadsconfirm ihese results. 

Coit 0/ Breaking Stone and Repairittg Roads. — It costs 70 to 80 
cents per cubic yard to break trap rock with crushers ; the cost of 
delivery varies with the distance, about $1.10 for two miles, or a 
total of $i.go. For J-inch wear, road 20 feel wide, it will take about 
164 yards, costing $300 per mile for material. 

Plainfield, N. J., roads are said to have cost last year, with 
careful watching and immediate repair of weak spots, $1,000 for 40 
miles. Time will show annual cost for complete maintenance. 

Cost of Transportation on Poor Roads. — On a macadam road, 
recently built in Connecticut, it is said that 5,000 pounds can be 
hauled where 1.300 to 2,000 was a good load before rebuilding for 
the same team. A farmer living ten miles from market, and having 
100 tons annually to sell, on the unimproved road would have to 
make at least 100 trips, on improved road 40, a saving of 60 days* 
time, which, at $2.50 per day, would be $150 ; probably several 
times his tax for the improvement. 
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6AUUBL L. COOPER ("palisades"), HEW YORK CITV. 
lA^s/raci.) 
Grades on First Class Roads. — It costs more to maintain a 
grade of i in ao, than a grade of i in 40. 

WUth 0/ R&atfs. — The metal should be 16 feel wide for ordi- 
nary country roads, and as much wider up to 25 feet as the money 
available will permit ; but for village roads and suburban pleasure 
drives, the metal should extend across the road to the gutter pave- 
ment on each side. Expense of making the metal 16 feet wide will 
sometimes compel a narrower width, but it should not he made less 
than 13 feet, as that is the minimum width on which wagons can 
pass each other with safely. The following are suggestions for 
dimensions of roads of difTerent classes : 





Tot*I 
Wldtb. 


Width 
Roadway ' 


UcfUlcd 

width. 


Por a Fintt-ClHs* Road 


75 to 100 


40 to 60 


25 to 35 


For a Second-Cliiiss Road ... 


50 to 66 


«5 to 35 


16 to 35 


Por a Third-Class Road 


¥> 


.15 


13 



: 



Cr/*u>n. — When the surface of a road is poor the crown should 
be greater. 

Comolidatieu is, Mass. — Perfection in roads cannot be obtained 
without proper consolidation of the materials that make the road. 
This is more important than mere ma.ss without consolidation. 

Steam /toiler. — It can best be obtained by a steam roller of 
about ten tons weight, and any community that seeks the best roads 
for the least outlay can get the most for its money by using the best 
materials, buying a steam roller, and employing an intelligent road 
builder to make the roads and maintain tliem, 

For Maeadam. — Each layer of stone must have a certam 
amount of binder to make It a compact mass. The best material 
for the purpose is screening from the crusher, but when that is not 
available, clean ;;r:ivcl and sharp :iand should be used. 

The rolling should be continued on the finish until water will 
flush over the entire surface. 

Sides 0/ Road to he Rolled. — The sides of the road between the 
gutters and the metal should be carefully graded and rolled to 
oltimate resistance and a true surface with a 5-ton roller. 

The cost of macadam roads in the vicinity of New York, by 
contract, to prepare the surface, provide good trap rock, spread and 
_ roll the same ready for use, is about : 
B so cents per square yard for 6 inches of mclal. 

■ 65 8 

■ So \o 
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F^Mndii1i0H for TelforJ Road. — The foundation and brokeo 
stone tHU Kcldom be required to be thicker than I2 inches, aod 
anle^ the wiith to he metaled is more t^an r6 feet, it should be of 
uniform thic'iness across the s*»ction. When the width is over i6 
feet, the thickness at the sides may be f^duced lo xo inches. 

FfiunJa/hn Sf-fff, St%e. — The foundation stones for a i3*rodi 
pavement should be 7 inches deep, not over 4 inches wide on top, 
and from 8 to 12 inches long, and fairly uniform and regular, rhey 
-should be of the hardest and tuu(;hest sinne available, preferably 
trap rock, and laid with the joints widest on top, in parallel courses, 
breaking joints by at least 1 inch across the road. After beinj; set. 
they should be wedge<I firmly by inserring and driving down with a 
bar, spalls of the same stone, in every pos'^ible place, tintil the whole 
foundation is solid and firm. All irre!.>ularities and pr<'3cction8 
above the 7-tnch line should then be broken off carefully with a 
hammer, so done as not to loosen the foundations. All the rest of 
the joints not then filled with spalls, should he filled with spalls and 
chips pt>UQdcd in with a hammer, so that the tup is a regular but 
not too smooth surface. 

An 8-inch pavement should have a 5-inch foundation. The 
bottom course of stone should be broken to pass a s-inch ring, and 
the top a t-inch ring. The binding and roiling should be the same 
as above described. In the vicinity of New York the cost of a 
Telford macadam road 12 inches thick is about $1.10 per square 
yard ; to inches thick is about $1 per square yard ; 8 inches thick 
is about 90 cents per square yard. 

Six'i/KA RoaJi. — We are prepared to say that success is entirely 
possible with 6>inch macadam roads, properly made and main- 
tained- 

Such roads can be built in the vicinity of New Vork for from 
^5,000 to $6,000 a mile, with a metaled roadway t6 feet wide, and 
when skillfully made, and thoroughly mainiained, they answer all 
the purposes of a more expensive road; if neglected, however, they 
will soon go to pieces. 

F.iientials far Succtis. — The following are essential to sua,-ess 
with 6-incb roads: 

(1) Good stone, preferably trap rock, and screenings or gravel 
as a binder. 

(2) A steam roller of about ten tons weight 

(3) The services of a man who knows how to make such a 
road. 

(4) Constant and intelligent treatment in inatnieDance, par- 
ticularly during rhttra! periods. 
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Proper maintenance includes: 

(i) The removal of the wear of the road, and its prompt replace- 
tneni by new material. 

(2) The immediate repair of ruts, holes and washouts. 

(3) The kcepinj; clear of the gutters and culverts. 

{4) To these should be added additional care during critical 
periods, when the frost is leaving the ground, and during prolonged 
seasons of wetness or drought. 

Gtneral Repain. — In the fall of the year, the road should be 
put in tirst-class shape, to better resist the damaging eKect of frost 
during the coming winter. 

More general repairs, such as an entire resurfacing, will be 
necessary periodically, according lo llie ihoroughoess of the con- 
struction and the amount of traffic. 



PKANK B. SANBORN ("ROY "), BROOKUNE. UAS5. 
\Ab$traet.) 

Rtcoris. — The expenses incurred by the details of carefully 
located side-lines will not usually cfjual the cost of one of the many 
law-suits that the town will be obliged to withstand on account of 
tndefiniteness of street lines. 

Drains. — In an address before Maine Board of Agriculture, 
C. B. Stetson said: "It is clear that neither our farmers nor our 
road makers half appreciate the wonderful results which can be 
secured by thorougli drainage of fields and highways — by keeping 
them, so far as water is concerned, in fit condition for perpetual 
service." 

For the drainage of ordinary highways the writer recommends 
tile drains laid at least three feet deep in trenches zo inches wide. 
After the tiles have been laid and the joints well protected with 
tarred paper or cheesc-cloih the trench should he filled with small 
st<mes not more than three inches in diameter — the stones laying 
near the pipe should be carefully placed so as to protect it from the 
superimposed weight. I.;irge stones which nearly fill the trench 
exert simply a downward thrust and should not be used. In ordi- 
nary soil a trench can be dug, the tiles laid and covered with stone, 
as described above, for 25 to 50 cents per linear foot. The writer 
has had charge of the construction of two roads the past year which 
were drained by 4, 6 and S-inch tiles for ^5 cents per linear foot. 
Henry K. French says in his book on i-'arm Drainage: **. . , 
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drainage with tiles will generally cost less than one-half the cipmse 
of drainage with sione drains and be far more satisfactory in the 
end." 

RoaH-htd. — It is preferable to make the width of drive-way 
proper (which includes the gutters) some multiple of 8 feet, which 
is about the width necessary for each team. 

Regui$ites. — It is better to bring good material, if neccasary, 
from a distance rather than make use of poor material for road 
making. 

Conclusion. — Finally, engineers of vast ciperience have con- 
cluded, that: A perfectly good road should have a firm and unyield- 
ing foundation, good drainage, a hard and compact surface, free 
from all ruts, hollows or depressions. The surface neither too flat 
to allow water to stand, nor too convex to be inconvenient to the 
traffic; and free (rum loose stones. 
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A. T. BYRNE, C. K. ("ZAMORA"), BROOKL.YH, H. Y. 

{A6straet.) 

It is advisable for road constructors to abandon precedents 
ild ruads which will best suit the reqniremcnts of the traffic. 

The subject of the proper construction and maintenance of 
roads has never been considered by the people in more than a lim- 
ited and superficial way. A lack of public appreciation of their true 
value, a mistaken idea of economy, and, in most Slates, the exist- 
ence of laws that make and permit bad wnrk, has made their condi- 
tion a conspicuous blot upon the page of our general progress as a 
nation. 

The sy.stem of requiring personal service upon our countty 
roads by our rural ])opu]ution is unsound in principle, unjust in its 
operation, wasteful in its practice, and unsatisfactory in Us results. 

Hoad Laws. — New legislation is needed, but no legislation can 
produce good roads until the people arc willing to pay for them. 

Nni' Laws. — ['"irst, the burden of the leading lines of commo- 
oication should be borne by the whole community. Second, the 
employment of skilled engineers to superintend the road making 
and repairs. Third, the abolishment of personal labor, and the 
levying, instead, of a money tax. The money tax will be fouod to 
be not only more equitable than the labor system, but even less bar-* 
densome. None of it will be wasted, and those who have the skill 
and strength for road-work will receive back in wages more than 
their share of it. 
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Roads and MaraUfy. — Bad roads are the cause of more pro- 
fanity and ill-nature ttian any other trial to which homan nature 
is subjected. 

JiffeU of Rad Roads. — Nothing has led farmers' children to a 
dislike of the country, and a desire for city life, more than the 
iDOnoiony of the rural districts in the winter months, produced by 
the lack of social intercourse, for the want of go<xl roads. 

Advantages nf Good Roads. — Hy the improvement of our roads 
every branch of our agricultural, commercial and manufacturing 
industries would be materially benefited. Every article brought to 
market would be diminished in price; and the number of horses 
would be so much reduced that by these and other retrenchments 
many millions of dollars would be annually saved to the public. 

All the produce and industry which by these improvements 
finds for the first time a market, is, as it were, a new creation. 

Coit of Roads. — The road which is truly cheapest is not the one 
which has cost the least money, but the one which makes the most 
profitable returns in proportion to the amount which has been 
expended upon it. 

Alainiennnce of Natural Soil Roads. — In the maintenance of 
sand roads the aim should be to have the roadway as narrow as 
possible, so as to have all the vehicles run in the same track; to 
have an abundant growth of vegetation on each side of the rut, for 
by these means the sheering of the sands Is in a great measure 
avoided. Ditching beyond a slight depth to carr}' away the water 
is not desirable, for it tends to hasten the dr>'ingof the sands, which 
is to be avoided. 

Where possible, the roads should be overhung with trees, the 
leaves and twigs of which, catching in the roadways, will still further 
serve to diminish the effect of the wheels in moving the sands about. 
If clay can be obtained within a moderate distance, a coating six 
inches thick will be found a most effective and economical improve- 
ment; four inches of loose .straw will, in a few days' travel, grind 
into the sand and become as hard as a dry clay road. 

Clay roads can only be made into satisfactory ways by means of 
effective drainage, so contrived that the least possible amount of 
water will remain in the material. Deep side-ditchesare absolutely 
necessary. Ooss and sub-drains may be employed to great advan- 
tage. The narrower the roadway the more effective will be the 
drainage. If sand can be ubtaincd within a moderate distance, a 
coating three inches thick will form a very beneficial improvement. 
Trees should be removed from the borders of the road, so as to 
expose its surface to the drying effects of the sun and wind. 
Neither sods nor turf should be used to fill holes or mts, for though 
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at first deceptively tough, they soon decay and form thesoftesl mud: 
neither should the other extreme be reached, by filling up the ruts 
with stones. They will not wear uniformly with the rest of Ihe road. 
but will produce hard ridges. 

Cuul-slack, ashes and cinders, judiciously applied, make Un 
roadways; yet in many parts of the coat regions the people arc poll- 
ing through the mud in plain sight of heaps of that material wa&- 
cient to cover all the roads in their neighborhood, and are heard to 
lament the bad condition of the roads. 

S/'-'fif. — The qualities required in a good road stone are hard- 
ness, or that disposition of a solid which renders it difficult to di»- 
place its parts among themselves, toughness, or that quality bf 
which it will endure light but rapid blows without breaking. 

Chemical Qua/Hies. — The porosity or water-absorbing capacity 
is of considerable importance. Ol two rocks which are to be 
exposed to frost, the one most absorbent of water will be the leasi 
durable. 

For light traffic the carboniferous and transition lime-stonesarc 
sufficiently durable, make the smoothest and most plea:>aDt roads, 
and possess the quality of forming a mortur-Iike detritus whidi 
binds the stones together, and enables it to wear better than a 
harder material that does not bind. 

For heavy traffic the lime-stones are too weak, the sand-stc 
too soft, the green stones too variable, the gneiss, quartz, 
siljcious rocks, though hard, are too brittle and deficient in tough- 
ness. The slates are inndmlssible, the quartzose, feldspaihic 
micaceous granites are bad, the quartzose is too brittle, the fcl 
pathic too easily decomposed, and the micaceous too easil> la 
nated. The sieniitc granites, which contain hornblendes in place 
feldspar, are good, and better in proportion to their darkness of 
color, the traps and basalts are the best, though most difficult 
break up. The softer rock may be used for the lower course ia| 
pavement. 

Roiling. — The amount of rolling, with a heavy roller, should 
about ten hours for each i,ooo square yards of surface for each layeT_ 
of stone, but it must be continued until all motion of the stones 
ceased. After several passages of the roller, any hollows wl 
appear must be filled up with small material and the rolhng continued^ 
Each course is to be spread and treated in the same manner. 

Watering is desirable where it can be done from ihecoinmcf 
ment of the rolling. It is done best by sprinkling. Ex( 
watering is to be avoided, especially in the earlier stages, as it 
to soften the foundation. 
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Binding. — Binding should be spread dry and uniformly in 

Email quantities over the surface, and rolled into the interstices with 
[the aid of watering and sweeping. By using binding materials in 

large quantities the amount of rolling is lessened, but at the expense 

of durability. 

^ We.:r ami Mainiftuinct. — When the wt;ir on a road is confined 

Bio the crashing and grinding at the surface, it is the least possible, 
H'but when a road is weak from insufficient thickness or solidity on a 
"yielding foundation, bending and cross-breaking of the covering 

take place under passing loads, in addition to surface wear, and the 

» effects arc aggravated by the softening action of water finding its 
way into the road-bed through cracks formed in the surface, and by 
the disintegrating action of frost. Wear is measured by the loss of 
thickness in the covering. It is seldom found to exceed one inch 
per year on the most frequented roads. 

Effect of Wheels, — Legislation is needed for regulating the 
width of wheel tires. With the same burden, a two-whcelcd cart 
f]oc8 far more damage than one of four wheels. Wheels with 2^- 
inch tires cause double the wear on a road than those do which 
have 4^-inch tires. No greater width is useful, as a wider tire does 
not bear evenly. The following proportions have been advised: 



X4Kd on Mich wheal. 



^ to S^ of a ton. 

^ to I ton .. 

I to 1)4 toa». . .. 



VoUg1« witliout 
Sprinc*. 



6 inches. 



Wltb Spriovt. 



Wheels of large diameter do less damage than small ones, and 
cause less draught for the horses. 



AH ESSAY UN ROAD MAKING AM> MA1NTeNANv.E IN LESS THAN 

SIXTY WORDS. 
A. I.. PHILLIPS {'*T0 THE POINT"), PENCOVD, PA. 

First. — No unneressar)* roads. 

Second. — A competent engineer in charge of survey, location, 
construction and maintenance. 

Tftird. — Proper macadamized roadway from eight to four 
inches depth as needed, if cost of stone not prohibitory. ^ 

Fourth. — Use of roller in construction. 

Fifth. — Complete drainage, sub and surface. 

Sixth. — Constant, intelligent watching and repairing by per- 
manent, responsible employees. 
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A PLEA FOR £STUETIC CONSIDERATIONS IN KOAD BUtLUING. ' 

Boston, April 7, 189a 
7b tAf Editor ef Tin Enuineebinc and ButLDiNc Rbcokd: 

Sir: In your issue of March 29, yuu publish ibc first part of 
the First Prixe Kssay on Koadmaking in which I was greatly struck 
by two rules that are laid down, which, from an artistic standpoint, 
would be more honored in the breach than in the observance. I 
call atlcntiontothembecause they arc an epitome of the standpoint of 
modem engineers with regard to a^thetic considerations. The two 
rules arc: (In making a road) "make the line as nearly straight as 
practicable, and when changes of line occur connect ihcm by regu- 
lar curves of proper radius. When the line is intended to be straight 
make it so absohuefy." These rules are, 1 am aware, considered 
obligatory by most engineers, for which reason an engineer may, io 
most cases, be depended upon pretty certainly to do a good deal 
toward spoiling the beauty of any landscape through which he may 
be called upon to make a road, with his "absolutely straight Imes" 
and "regular curves of proper radius." It seems a pity that a few 
elementary' ideas as to what constitutes beauty might not be instil 
as part of the training of a profe^Rion that has in its hands 
making or marring of so much natural beauty. But probably 
most engineers the idea of considering the possible effect of 
line of a road on the beauty of the landscape, and plannmg the 
with regard to this consideration among others, seems ridiculous and 
quixotic. I fear thai the training of most engineers tends to blunt 
and deaden such ideas of beauty as they may have by nature, and 
leads them to regard beauty as a thing unworthy of serious consid* 
eration. And so it comes about that fine trees of a century's growth 
are ruthlessly cut down and hillsides marred by deep and ugly cut- 
tings, when a slight bend in the road would not only preserve the 
trees but add to the beauty of the road; or when by following I 
contour of the hill, with its natural and irrtgular curve, the r 
would be given some beauty and expense could often be saved' 
Among the rules laid down by the prize essayist 1 do not find anj^^ 
which speaks of the necessity of considering the natural conditional 
which ou^fU to be among the determining elemenls of a line of roa^" 
when yet the capability to seize upon and make the most of these 
natural conditions ought to be one point of distinction between a 
good and an inferior engineer. 

The esthetic elements in the problem of making a road are d 
necessarily at variance with practical considerations. On the c 
trar>', it will often be found that a consideration of these aesthci 
elements will lead to practical benefits and economics. To co 
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these sc&thcUc questions, which arc involved in a large proportion of 
engineering undertakings, would doubtless add to the engineer's 
difficulties. He would be less dependent on mere rule. It v^ould 
give in each case opportunity for the exercise of judynient and skill 
in the harmonizing of sometimes apparently contradictory require- 
ments: but it would add greatly to the interest and individuality 
and value of his work. 

1 appeal to the engineers themselves to consider this question 
for a moment, not as engineers, but as individuals wbo may be 
affected by engineering operations, to free themselves for the mo- 
ment from the strait-jacket of rules of their engineer's training and 
to consider how much beauty might be preserved, nay, might be 
added to our landscape, especially in suburban communities, by even 
the slightest consideration or forethought for beauty, for its own 
sake, and this often without any added expense or the sacrifice oC 
any reasonable utilitarian requirement. 

It is the wanton disregard of beauty without any corresponding 
gain against which I protest. 

When our civilization reaches a point at which it is willing to 
sacrifice some utilitarian and material considerations for the sake of 
beauty it will mark a distinct advance. At present this is haidly 
to be expected. H. Langpord Warrkn. 



COMMENTS BY THE COMMITTEE OF AWARD. 

The following comments are made by the Committee of Award, 
upon various propositions made in the several essays: 

Traction. — Rctincmcnts as to tractionare of little practical value. 
In every case it is desirable to fix upon a maximum grade. This 
being done, no exceptions should be allowed other than for very 
short distances. Authorities differ as to the power of horses, and as 
to the traction resistance of various road surfaces. 

Aliernatiom in Grade. — It will not do to say that these must not 
be allowed. The "lay of the land" and other circumstances will 
often compel their adoption; the only alternatives often being either 
a great increase in expense, or great detriment to adjacent property. 
In connection with the subject of grades and alignment, we com- 
mend the communication of H. I.,3ngford Warren, printed above. 

The ^* Angle of Hepos^f Vehicies"—U\sc\\ stress has been laid 
on the requirement that descending grades shall not exceed this. 
We believe the refinement an impossible one. Whai will be true foe 
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one vchif:lc w th a certain width of tire, site of wheels and axks, 
stale of lubrication and amount of load carried will be different foe 
another vehicle, varying essenti.illy in these particulars. 

Again, what will be true for a given vehicle with the road drj 
and in perfect condition, may not be true when wet, frosty, etc. 

These latter variations will be less the harder and more perfect 
the road surface. 

IVi.i/A of Road-Bttt — We think tlie width of road mcial ormfaer 
covering should not be less than i6 feet, except where ail traffic a 
very slow, where 1 2 feet may answer. This \% a maRer for the judig' 
meni of the engineer 

Cost of ffaadfins Earih. — No fixed rules can be given as 10 
this, as it depenOs so largely upon location, cost dnd kind of labor 
and teams, and thorough management. The remarks on the cost of 
handling earth, it should be remembered, arc based on wages paid 
"before the war," when 75 cents a day was nearer an average than 
one dollar. It is a matter of regret that in this connection no men- 
tion was made of the cost of scraper work, and that 00 essayist 
described the working of a "road machine," an extremely valuable 
implement in fonning and maintaining eanh roads. 

Weight of RotUr. — It is obvious that no road roller can be made 
heavy enough to give the same pressure per inch as the heaviest 
loaded wheel, but we think the use of a 10 to 15 ton roller advisable 
where it can he had. 

Biaditig M<xttriai. — 1 he question of the amonnt of binding to 
be used is largely dependent on the amount of rolling done, and the 
subsequent care of the roads. It is admitted that a cousiderable 
saving can be made by using more binding and less rolling, and 
where money must be made to go as far as possible this expedient is 
justifiable. 

We think, however, it cannot be questioned that heavy rolling 
with a moderate amount of binding, preterably screenings, gives a 
more durable and cleaner surface under heavy traffic. 

Thukness if I'avenunt. — This is to be decided by a due consid- 
eration of all the circumstances in each particular case, and sbottid 
be left to the judgment of the engineer. It is rarely the case that 
every part even of the same road needs the same treatment. Reteti* 
tiveness of the soil, gradients, ttioruughncss of drainage pissible. 
climate, character and extent of traffic, and amount of money avail- 
able, all have to be considered, and we deem it unwise to try to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules on this all-important matter. 

AiphtiHic Pavemitiis. — The remarks of " Cesa " on asphalt pave- 
ments are unfortunate, as there is an entire lack of di.^tinctioii 
between the various kinds of pavements going under this name, and 
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ic e!;sa)ri5t, by implication, condemns pavements that are satisfac- 
tory, on purely theoretical grounds. 

There is one direct error in statement, also, by this writer, that 
ttention should be called to. He states that in England roads are 
under Datlonal supervision. The English highwavs are under 
pervision thai varies in extent from the bounds of a single parish 
that of a county, and while the j^rcat mass of American roads are 
ad enough, it is thought that no roads have been an3rwhcre 
ailt that were better than those built by the New York Cen- 
al I'ark Engineers in and about the Park, and we doubt if any 
uropean country can show better surfaced country roads than 
any in New Jersey, Massachusetts and Connecticut, 

Berms and Ditches. — The arrangement of berms and ditches in 
le second prize essay is questionable, except on sandy soils. 

Foundation of Telford Roads. — As there seems to be some dis- 
crepancy of statement in the several papers as to the foundation 
blocks in Telford pavement, we desire to state that in no case must 
guch stone lie on the flat or broad side of the stone. The broadest 
edg^e should be down, the stone set lengthwise across the street, 
■breaking joints in ths several rows. The stones in any one row 
should be approximately of the same thickness. Vcrj* thick stones 
are bad for durability. Every needless refinement in road-making 
costs money, and while engineers should exact close attention to 
details upon which durability depends, it is not wise to expend llie 
minute care upon them that might be bestowed upon a city street. 
Repairs. — Where money is scarce, repairs may be made more 
cheaply and so as to answer a good purpose by the use of road 
metal, with enough clay or loam with it to make it compact quickly. 
One of the greatest enemies of Macadam roads is the wind, and to 
prevent the effects of winds the rolling and repairing of the surface 
as soon as is practicable in the spring, is one of the most effective 
means. 

Water, sand, clay, or loam should be promptly used if a road 
begins to break up in the spring winds. 

In making repairs, we doubt whether it is advisable (in the case 
of trap macadam at least) to break up the surface with spikes or 
with picks, where water for softening the road is available. 

The circumstances under which it is advisable to use material 
from ditches, a practice usually condemned, are not fully brought 
out. Washed coarse sand and gravel from side ditches may make a 
valuable addition to the road-bed, but the mud and fine sand washed 
from this will not add to the wear of the road-bed. 

SUfM Breakers.~yih^xe suitable stone is available for road- 
making, a town owning a stone-breaker is taote %v^ Xq V\:a;?4% % ^I'Sc^- 
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ciency of road metal than where a vote has to be passed for the 
expenditure of a definite sum of money at inteimittent times ; but if 
the demagogue could be eliminated from the town meeting, it would 
sometimes be the case that the broken stone could be purchased 
more cheaply from a large establishment making the breaking of 
stone a business. 

County and Assistant Engineers. — Vic consider the remarks on 
this subject in the second prize essay ill-advised. The question of 
time has less to do with the capabilities of a man for such work than 
natural ability and habits of reasoning observation. 

No engineer should be required to waste his employer's time 
by walking five miles. The better arrangement is to furnish at all 
times such horses and conveyance as may be required. 

f. collingwood. 

Edward P, North. 

James Owen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

OtncB. or Seckeiary, 

N£W UuiFORu. Mass.. N'ovembcr I. iHj. 

THIh colleciion of diagrams is Ihe roull of llie pers.i.leut effoft> 
Mes&rs. HiliiaiQ U. Sbemun, of PmvJdcncc, K. 1 , and WiUtcr 11 
lOcbards, ol New London, Cuun,, who, a» a i'omniittcc oa Hxctunj! 
of Sketche:^, ha^t secured ihc^e drawings fmtii mrmlier> o( thr Associaiic 
1'he following extract (roni a report prcscaied by these pcnllcnicn at 
Munchesler, N. II., meeting in June, 18S7. will explain to pan the 
o( the collection ; 

'• In au!»wei to circular letters sent out to merahets, ilierc were 
rough sketches of general plans of twcnty-thrcc water worlck represented . 
Ihc Assoi'ialiitn. lla>ing thisd;tta on hand, though vrude in many pa.t>a 
lars. it WAS decided to put the same into available shape for the ticnelit 
Ihc menilicrv Thii lias h<:ci\ ^u-cumpti^tieil by the Committee without cc 
to the Association. From these rough sketches — revised, rvduccd to unite 
si/e of to by is inchc:< — a ^ct o{ tradngs has been made, and a sample 
of blue priat>i prepared. Tht!> folio and set of IracingsarehcrTwitb prew 
as forming the main part of this report." 

Since tlic Marthestei meeting three more ".abjccl* hare been receive 
and subscriptions for sets o( repnxliiccioos from Vit tracings have 
called for. The re^dy reapor.'.e to the call is eviden-e of the value oi tl 
Committee's work. «nd arTaiigtrmenl> were mode with TAe f.nf[tnttrin^ 
Building Utiord for publicatloi) iu thii present (onn. 

R. C. V. COCitlESHALL, 
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ISTKODUCTORV NOTR. 

Some questions addressed to ihe Edilor of The Enginrering anJ 
Builiiifig /ieoitd and The Sanitaty En^inetr by persons in the eroploj 
of new water-works indicated that a short series of practical articles on 
the Details of Constructinx a Walcr-Works Plant would be of value; 
and, at the suggestion of the Editor, the preparation of these papers 
was undertaken for the columns of that journal. The .ask has been an 
easy and agreeable one, and now, in a more convenient form than is 
afforded by the columns of the paper, these notes of actual experience 
are offered to the water-works fraternity, with the belief that Ihey may 
be of assistance to beginners and of some interest to at]. 
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" Bit. Ucyct is competent «utharntyto«wsk on 
a Mbjeci af very uruil iniiiortancv in *It citiM 
■■d one rrKmrAtii with loo much Apalhy by lh« 
pabbe. fuTibrmiMT he thu p^n <l*< maiitr 
■pecial ttudir, And the (ku dciail«d mtr tfa< rc- 
tttluof iav«t[ij(«tioa. • • • ttii iUKS«li<>m 
m •oiaencljr praiCtkftUcaodKruitjIc. ai^dihuuld 
cooinHnd iMinaelvcs to thr ludcment of every 
one interested in Ifae ubjcct.' — /'r#/ Tt'mft, 

*'Tlic cconotniu of (hi* (ubj<ct dcatrre the 
ittady atteation i>f tax-Mjrcrs And muniaiial 
iAmi*. It thould be ttomt ID mindUwlmne 
ol wuer U more iluin prndigaJ. It in danccrous 
laihcMtctvofacity."— 0«ff«M4ff OMawrvtd/ 

"Tbakuiaorof thJi timely teak it portlcnlMriy 
adapted to d««] with the quevtlom he dbcuMcs. 
fJui Tew havt civ«n the. fubjcct *o much aitcn- 
tioa, and no oa« could treat it mote impartiaUy. 
He 11 Dot only intimately ac<|uaint<d wiib (ho 
watei-cnpply «f Aiocncae citKa. bui has por- 
tonally iiivcitiKatnl tliv plana aoopted lor cur- 
tailidfc waier-mitf in vanona cities in (treat 
Britaia, the rrtiiitt ol ibnc ioircstixaiioat ap> 
ptarinii In (hit work. 

'* A> our ciliea iocrcAM in populatiua, and aew 
citie* apmuc up, the demand tm more water cor- 
rnpDoaingJy increaira. At lite vamc lime the 
nrater-Nippfy h diminUhing, and that which 
arguld oihtrwi*^ be available t» rr-ndrfj-d unfit 
for UK by ihc conta mi nation u( acwJice and the 
re(uie of laanu factorie*. It w cuaceded (lul tha 
inbabitants ol a dty abou d be supplied with all 
the water (hoy can naa. It it not with the aur, 
bat with ihc iontte ot wattr that the anthor deals. 

" No patrntPd appliancei are recommended, 
bDt luch vmnle mrnnt at are Irec to all. U'e 
rtcommend ibe carctul rcadinH of thii little 
book to every reaident or a dly wbo is inccmtod 
in ita water-aupply, aad paiticutarly to iliuae 
who, by virtue (A veutd antliurity, have to aonte 
Client the matter «f watrr-waate prevention in 
iheir hand*,"— /< mtricitm Machlmiit. 

*' A valuable work, which really aAccti emry 
VttMn reaident. ■ • • There n uut a city m 
he world in which the raie-imyert are iiiit laied 
-.nneceMJinly to pay (m pumping wat«r which 
.tiAi tu waite, and any work throwing liahl upon 
tbu pniblem, vilhuut RUbjectiax the coniniiiiiiiy 
■•a whole to inconvenience, mual be a valuahlc 
trwiliiP,"--<'WiitiM Daily t'rttt 

" A little wotV wboM wutth cannot be inatly 
ratimaicd. * * * It prvaenu an inletealtof 
Mbjcct lor cxafflinaiiofl and rvflcction to every 
dtitea." — lleuitcm P^it. 

" A work that ihould be read and atodied by 
cvGiy ooc."— ^ai<tfA'*«4 Nfvn, 



Though anwJI in tite it it m work vlucti tv^ 
•anU a good deal of toUd wort Wiib thr uaiMur 
o( information which ir conuiai it aaglK te 
prove t>l notmall a*e lo the city (ovcmnMAi C* 
ihccntiniry. tt iia r^i/r •w«vwai li«watnaw- 
naaionera, and *« ill be a valnabie lilUe teavteot 
for every water buanj in AmcTMS. Briciy, Ht. 
Meycr'a object a to >.haw by a ccrapamaa kr- 
Iwccn the ayttefmaad mu1l.< in difleml cilir>i« 
AmenoB and Enf land bow much luaaei » tv 
nually wauod in Ihc ahape of water in our Uqa 
citl<!t (or the want ol proper ptcautiuai and haa 
tboae prccitttcionahadlicat he taken. * * ■ Wt. 
Meyer '( biMk B well ga4 up, hii mrpunrm.'Hi^ 
ciMly itated, and hi* factaand fiicure* well tafaiH 
latednndMrrmncrd, the rciull bciox 1 be prod w 
turn of a work which carriei convictMA wdh )^ 
and which oujtht lo be ol no ainalt valnw ttt 
tarifcr ciciesof the coUDtjy in tlic fntoR.— Jfiifc 

" IbMvolume iianwat «eainnaWr coatrtlwiae 
10 hydrvulic and rcononiir litPrature. Iltaatb* 
hoa penooaUy and carelully invGOiulcd tfct 

EmMrm Irom a practical ttandpoiM la bo^ E^r 
ind and America, and ipeab with anibaaily tad 
bai:ka hi* •tslemenli by official fifurea. 

" Tile work Irrais vFnerally of the coiiditi(in af 
the wBier-iupply of Ne* V.vk. and th< methcdi 
tested nt adopted for the prevention ot aaOx is 
Glatgow, MaJiclietlci. and l.irsrpool, and in aar 
own ciliea ol Piuvidence. Ciikcinnati, B<Maa,Bi< 
New Vork. The data are derived Imai ibe iomK 
authoritative winreea, and pecaented iA a >Ih^ 
that moM cany conviction trith Jl"— £iaf«»**»- 
in£ •V^'u/. 

" Unce get a pmjierty-owne'r canvincid »( the 
eviU of WBier.waac, and ifaia book will lellhia 
all he wants to know aboat prtventiDX «."— 
PAiU^flfkia BrntUtiH. 

" One u( the beat and buhI melul pabKcaliaai 
now before the pablic ■ a a a oopy of ihH 
timely pubHoiiMA oncbi to be in the handi ofaC 
water company and city oAciab and plaahm, 
and even water concamera nughl read it wilb 
j/nAx." —HtmpiiU A/f*aJ. 

"It It woithy of clone attention. Ml. HcT" 
ditdotva tbc true spirit of the ditmlcreslu) inro- 
ligalor." -Hmrt/frd Rv*min£ Fat/. 

'' A«a brief, conctar trcaiiM- \ip"n ibit aabjed 
the work it of the utmoat valnir, ihe BulhwBiat' 
ins no unprovea ataerliont. hut brin^inf the ty*- 
tenMand«apcrcnc«aof otbtr ciiic* to illwnati 
and «ii(on» hit atatcmtnla. tn Kiriair thia bcek 
to the pobtic Ihe antbor ii deaerving ofpeana H 
a true and practical econooina, wbcse eoort* vfll 
b« aoprecialod by Ihinkinc men, il not bv Ibl 
pubhc ai Urice."-/a/<t irV A rtkHerl »md B^U^ 



8w., bmHJin eUth. %t.oo. Stal fatt-poid on rettift of pricg. 

Address. BOOK DEPARTMENT, 

THE ENGINEERINt: AND ItUILDlNG RECORD. 
P. O. Box, 3037. No. a:7 Pearl S;recl. Nctr Vork 

Obtainable al I.x>ndon Office, 93 and 93 Fleet Street, for 51. 
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National Street Sweeping Machinery Co. 

330 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lrwis Mrrrilu Prca. Geo. \V, Taft, Vlc«.Pre». Robt. B. Lewis, Sec'y Ik Tnt*. 

r ACTOR v; 

Americui Road Uachinc Co., Kennett Square. Chester Co.. Pa. 

The machines "f this Compjuiy offer the nii>st economical and thorougUy 
efficient means at litreet. cleaning now in use. 

H<ini1 liihor prticlifaily <-ttmiin\leJ and all fhf work, imluding load' 
\ iHg. done hy horxe po'U'fr.' 

Ol'TTF.R SWEEPBKS, SURFACE SWEEPERS, 

CoMmNF.D Sweepers and Loadeics, Dump Wagons, 

aDd all ^(^eflful machinery for ecnnnmical anil efficient Ktroct clcaninjf, 
supplied by this company- 

Sfeti fibre hroomf.. having equal or greater efficiency and iinleCmitcly 
S^reater wear Chan any vegetable (ibre. and adapted to any machincft, 
supplied to unler. 

The saving in cost of renewals effected by substituting steel wire for 
vegetable Hbrc is, annually, a large perLentage of the original cvKt of the 
machine. 

DumJ> Wagons a.s en.sily handled and dumped as an ordinary carl, and 
holding from two to three and onc-haU cubic yards, and saving waste ol 
horM; power in handling uneconomical loads of light nialeriiU. supplied to 
order. 

All machines and wa^ami guaranteed to be of first flats materiai 
and workmanship, and shipped at lowest attainable ircigbt rates F. O, B. 
at PIiiUi<U'!iiliia. 

llluistrated catalo^cs. Price lists, and full information in regard to 
working of mochiucsi, will he furnished on application. 

Val De Travers 

(SWISS) 



ASH 



Seyssel 



(FRENCH) 



Rock Asphalt Pavements, 



Al,SO 



CONCRETE 

Sidewalks, ^treet Crossings, Qriveways, &c. 



SIMPSON BROTHERS. 



I 



\ 



159 La Sali.e Street. 
Chicaoo. 



1% H\v.v. S-wty.-^ 



PORTER'S 

West Virginia Vitrified Paving Blocks, 
For Streets and Roadways. 

THE JOHN PORTER COMPANY. 

Maix OFriCE AND Works, 

XEW CUMBERLAND. W. VA. 

Ptttaborg OfllcR Tol P*Bn Av«nu«. 

Phi1ad<-lpbf« Office, i>n Arch St. 

WHEKU!(a, WEST Va.. May «dtli. 
JOtlW PifflTEit, X«w Cumbcrriintl. W. V». 

Df.AR sir 1—1 Ju tnoBi vhreffnlly t«*atj[y tn }!ou&ncl lHoe* whom it nuf cnBccrK. 
th«t yowr Vitrified PsvfnR Block, now fo oit In ihU eily, j« the b«rt pxvinK <of f;«a>Mil 
use lliat WL> haw, both on account of It ttaing unoothaiid o( lt« n>>l«*lc«sntM; «nJ Iwfll 
My further, thai for The two years w« have tu»d it on lh« Str««i Ran*riiy it b«i not eu«t 
I the ComtMiny one c«ot for repairs, nor, judglDS by present appMiraDcrft, will It do lo (nr 
' «offl« ycara to come, not on« block b<lng reaiov«d. Aa<I tt tuw not wnm in tbe Inast 
whi*r« tile horftco Imvel, nor do Wve hiir>e» «llp db it, nr unuw remain orn it any lenftli of 
time. I cotitidBr It ibe cbvapeit tiuit«rfal a railroad company can OM. 

C. A- WINOKRTKK, 

President ClUeena' R. R. 



Air I.1UBX TO HATTER PBRTAfKINO TO 

Se'wremKe nnd Sewage Disposal 
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PUBLIC WATER SUF>I>L1ES; 

THEIR 

CfflltetiM; Si»raj;r; Diifriiutitm ; Bnginttrtng ; Plant : Pmniy amd Andi_ 

A DKlKST AKD IKI'EX TO VOLUMES V-XVIIl.. oP 
Xti* Rn|clrt*erltiK antl ISuUdtOs R«oor«l. 

iMaM rq tMT, THI MNrTAUr rMMMtU.) 

Compiled by D. Wai-TER Brown. Ph. D. 
Kiw. ^4* f^igti. Price, $3.1*. 

AddrM*. BOOK Department. 

Tub ENGi.sKRitiKr. a»d Bviloinu Recori>, 
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J. H. PERIMK. Gen'l M'lt'r. 



UNION PAVEMENT CO. 



Sole pRohRiEToRS of 



American 
Bituminous Rock, 



VOh 



STREETS. ROADWAYS, 

DEPOTS. WAREHOUSES, ROOFS, 

CELLARS AND FLOORS 




OF AI.L KINDS. 



'T'HIS Company owns the only known deposits of Natural Rock 
Asphalt 111 America, excepting that of Catifornia. l*avemeiits 
made from it are superior to arti5cial asphalt pavements of any kind. 
Preparation perfectly simple. Consistsof but two operations, namely 
' crushing and healing. Plant fur handling it costs less than <me 
third as much as that of the artificial pavement, and the working^ 
force of the yard need n'>t be over one-fourth as much. 




Territorial Licenses Issued. 

Correspondence So/ict/ed. 



DDKUS, 



L UNION PAVEMENT CO. 

■ 45 Broadway, N k\v York. 



F. COLLINGWOOD, 

M.InstC.B.,M. A.S.C. E., 



Consulting Engineer, 

juNDATioifs, River Ihprovehkni 
[ydraulic and Submarine Wor* 

277 Pearl Street, New York. 



Roads, Foundations, River Ihprovehbnts, Docks, 
Hydraulic and Submarine Work. 



J. James R. Croes, 

JA Am. Soc. C. E.. M. Inst. C. E. 

13 William Street, New York City. 

Examinations and Reports made on Projects 
for Water-Supply and Sewerage of Towns. 

PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS PREPARED AND WORK OF CONSTRUCTION 

SUPERINTENDED. 



RUDOLPH HERING, 

M. Am. Soc. C, E. 
M. Inst. C. E. 

277 Pe.arl Street, N. V. 

Civil and Sanitary Engineer. 

L)esi){ns for all work pertaining to Sewerage and 
Water-Supply of Towns, 



sin lAl. AllKNTION (ilVKN Til ROADS AND t'AVEMENTS. 



E. G. LOVE, Pm. D.. 
tAuiilytkal ami Consulting Chemist. 

Antilysis i>f Water, Ga.-i, Fuels, Paving Materials and 

all Technical Products. 

No. 122 BowKRY, New \"ork. 



GEO%0E V^. 'BELL, 

iril •iMl KanUorv Bnirlnerr, [5PECIALTI«. 

4V WaI.NUI ST., PIIIL.«DBI.FII1A. 
THE OEVELOPMEMT OK TOV^'N SI r£9. 

KmhmclnK Biirvey anti SutKlivlaitin iil l«ni] IDUi 

RESIDENCES. PAKKS, VII.t.A aSD VILI-AGB rX)TS. 

nKStr.N'S OF ORNAMENTAL UROt'N'DS 
for SatmrlMin And Country Rcudencem Public Parki. SaniCAriumfi, Summer Kvaurtk. 

C«mrt«rtc», Elc. PLAKS FOK CRADISC. PLANTING, ROAD-MAKIXG 

n TREATMENT OF WATER 

PLAN'S OK SEWEKAUB AKI» DRAINAGE. 
8pvclfic«(i«>iu prspared. KKtitnal^-H mntic, uni) CoflirnrU drawn, Drsixns and Plans 
it«d iipitn thr Krainnd. nn>1 work super intenOcO ti coiuplctlun. 
SANITARY SVHVEYS OK DISTKICTi* 






JAMES OWEN. 

M. Am. Soc C. B. 

Spftclal AUvDlion to th« Improvement tind Dr. 
v«kq)iiMnt ttl Towni Bad Suburban Property. Plans 
and SptMincAtiuns prepared for Raad^. firitlxc^ Drain- 
Bj^ and Waier-works. 

T>\ BttuAU St., Newark, N. J. Uokiclaik, N. J. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR ELEICTRIC LIGHT STATIONS. 
wmtrz otviQMB ton watch towch amo K^HmNo itatioh. 

THK seventeen selected designs, incliitiinfi those awarded the 
ninntry prices, reciiived in Thf. Kni^inkrrini; anh Biiiiupin 
REaiKi)"i> 8350 Competition for Pumping Station and Water 
'ower Desijfns, are published in the twelve weekly issues of that 
hcmmal, beginning with March 35th. 1890. The Humping Station 
Jesigns arc also suggestive for Klectric Li^ht Stations, Boiler 
Houses, etc. This scries ui.so contains the Prize Essay.>i on Road 
Making and Maintenance received m the Cunipetitioo instituted 
hy the paper. 

The set, Paper Cover, sent Post-psitI, $2.00. 



'ONTRACTORS for Municipal and Government Work 

' and Manufacturers of Engineering and Building 

Supplies will find ever)' week in the Proposal 

(advertisements and Contracting News columns of 
THE ENGINEERING AND BUILDING RECORD 
important items indicating the wants of U. S. Govern- 
ment, Municipal Authorities, Water Companies, and 
■ Building Committfes of Public Buildings. Information 
I will be found there each week not elsewhere 9ublis.K<id- 





BUILDERS' ANn CONTRACXORS* BNOINBBI 

ANU IM.ANT. 



NoWAPPCARiNO )N THE ENGINEERING AND BUILDING R 



I. — iKlnxlBctKia. latucol Nnvrnbtr 17, iStfr. 

II., 111., IV — Kcectiuo 01 Ihcr To«cnolSi.Pur>cfc't 

Caltae<l»l In Kern \utk Ciiy Sevra tllutratNNu. 

I*fiir« tU Drcenbrr 4, ii, «nd 18, iBU. 
V —laipfovcincau in Drcdning Machinery. Tbinem 

MluiCralloa*. lMa< of tlcceraber «]. iSSti, 
VI.— Dunplnc-SccwY. Thirteen llliMratiotti. Iwnr 

ul ]maamry 1, lU;. 
VII., VIII. . IX . X.. XI. -The Iquitabt* Uailittiii 

I* New York City. Tbitccco lliiuintioai, Unta 

01 January 8, j*, tg, Fclnuafy j iBd ta. iUt. 
XII .— Canoti'a Trvnth Maefctnr. Fonr llluuraiioBt. 

Innc oF ftbtuaip 1% 1K7. 
XIII.-ttalMCBibcOldCnin-HoaM Id Rom on. Tbn< 

Tllu«iiatioii>. Iianc nf Marcb j, 1887. 
XIV.— Ctam'i Steam l*i1fllanin»rr. Five llliutn. 

lions. Imuc o( Match i>, 1B87. 
XV.— The Equilabk Raildinc.Nrw VorkCiiy. Three 

llliuuatiook. Special Ho'ltiiiR En|[io< and D«r- 

itck. 1m«« oI March >6, iSS; . 
XVI . - -The E<tuiiable BniUio«. New Votk Ciiy. One 

lIliuttatiaD. Shorincol Column. Iwui of Apn< 

1. iHt- 
XVII.— BnilKc-Encttnit and HoiMinx-EnciiK nardoii 

iheSubarban tlcralec] Railwar. ->ew Yotk City. 

Three IUu»ltaiioD>. liMieof Apnl y>, 1687. 
XVIIl.— Travclit (urErectinjt Colunnt and Trani- 

rene Oirdcn, KinR* County F.levalnl Railway, 

Bfuoklyn, N. V. Four IlluiUet'On*. Imim ol 

|uoe4. 1W7. 
XIX.— KxcavaliDK Apparatus UMd on the Tanotr- 

ville Canal and Sever, Havre, f'tancr. Three II- 

lu*lnilionf. Ihuc of July ■. lU?. 
XX.— TipptcCaraon thcNtw Cnxon Aqueduct. Six 

IMlMrtaltoni. liaue <il AuKUic ij, 1887. 
XXt — Detnck. VooK Block and Sbrave* at Shalt t4 

on toe NcwCioiua Ai(ucduct. Two IlliuUaliOOi. 

Iwueof Septeonbei, 17, 1887. 

XXII.-The pMomac Flat. DredKlBf Plant. Nior 
Illuuratiau. luue i>> Uclobtt S. ia<r- 

XXni.— The Tabe-kiveiiiiR Machiaci at the Forth 
Bridce. Two llluMratKin*. Imuf ol October it. 
Ml. 

XXIV.— TbcUxkwcodnredfe. Cape Cod Ship Caoal. 
KiRht Itluklxalioni. Imd< of N'onmhti 5, 1897. 

XXV.-Umiloaor Plant at Shaftionthe New Cro- 
loM AquediKi. Two Illaftiaitoin. ■•««« o( No- 
vember la, iHt- 

XXVI.-Hatcfial tcckgwd (litbe PBeuauticCaiMDoa 
•J the Font) Br^df*. Iilj*ir«ied. Iiaoe of D«- 
tembet j, iBBt- 



mnu4 



XXVl(,-S(«-T.«Untwf»l Tnytlam 

valed lUilroad Eractim. ItlBinruH 

Drccnbet 17, iSBt. 
XXVIII.-Head-HoBw on lb* Nrw 

n Shaft ai. inofiraied. I lauc of 
XXIX.— The NVw HaHtm ttii-er llf^ie, t] 

liane of January *i , tttU . 1 

XXX -F.Rciionof PovKbkerpitc Briifcl 
Ituitaicd. lmi« or Uarth 1, iSn. 

XXXI.-Oa kivet Fntnac. u the fl^ 
Wqrkt. Illuurued. Iwvc of Aptil «, 1 

XXXIl.-Fitctlnn of Poti|hkr«pwe Bn4c4 
Matonry. Illnauaied. Inoe of May s- 

XXXIII.— Riecllon ol Poaghkrrjme ttnin 
PalM Work . tlbiUaied. Imm ttt Mtf 

XXXIV.— FfKtW of P««i«hkcrfii>e BridM 
Traveler*. Illuurated. Imim af ll4y | 

XXXV.-ErrciloR of Poi>Khk*epaM W4$» 
Rfvcuns Tnivdct. Datticb, aad Cm 
ItluHrstrd. Iwue of May s6. ittt. 

XXXVl,— Ettctias Ttavcler on Krtita C$tt 
lllmtrated. Ime of Juor s, ttt*. 

XXXVII. -F.rrMienal Ccniral V.adnM. Pi 
ClairelalKl. O. litoilrvlrd. iMoe of J«i 

XXXVIII.-Tfaaro-loot CaMoeaai tfcrrw 
liluitntcd. Imac o( June 9. itM. 

XXXIX.-RaialnK an E«Kit>c at fooihtais 
crett'oo, inmlrated Itni^of Juor lA 

XI..-Thr Hydnuiic Spade ai ihc Pan 
Worki. Ilbtiratrd. Isauc ol Jam jo. I 

XU.-XLVI.— Harlem Rvet bridce Crvdmi 
MatODty. IHiulrstnl. Iwtic ot Jnlr ; 
No. |. vreHWDl aad Com^ctE. IIIvmim 
of July i«. tBW.— No. 4. HoiiiiuK Appal 
votvlBC tkmck niuiirated. laese el 
tlSS.- No, 5. HoiMiBK Appanitu*: Fid 
crt. Il>ii«raud. laaue of Joly H. iM 
Xhrrick l>etatbaiMl ShippitiK. inatfm 
of As(MM ti, itsa.- No. ;. Svppan of I 
Field Kivetiof, etc IlluOialtd. Iwwl 
ber I. ISW. 

XLVll.— Mead-HouK oa New Crotoa A^ 
bhalu Not. I. >. IHaitrated. ImocM 
bcrl,>U«. 

XLVIII.-UKr Truck for HaiidlM« Bni 
rial. lUuMrated. I*uc of Srp«<aibeT ({ 
XLIX. — Hiunarck Kridgp. Erecltitg Tiaeel 

tralnl. Iitue «[ NoiWabtf j. itHB. 

U.— DelaUa of Head Hmhc. Now Omom i 

lUuMMled. I«iit iif Somnhrt ty. 




LI.— Siuprodnl Tipple (ot DiiOpion Car«oa ihe New 

Croton Aqo^dcict, N. V. Illwiraicd. Imdc oI 

December ty tESS. 
t.11.— A Viadnci ErcriiDg Travelei. UllutrtUtS. Jmat 

oi December 31, iSSS. 
UU.— Rofsiand TacJtle. nintiikted. Iiaueol Dp- 
Ih ccmbci ag. i&U. 
WV'.~)N>wcr Dwd lot Operatiof flant un iht Ntw 

Crown Aqueduct. Inue ot January ><)> iS^- 
LV.— Special Method* of Handlicg Marmal on the 

New Crotan Aijii- duct. Inoa dI February iv. i8iv. 
LVI.Ratlaay Btidur Eirction in Peru. Part \. The 

Erecuoe ol a aoo-foot Span. Tllianated. Ittiue 

of February aj, 1BS4. 
LVII — Railinari Rridf* Frcrtion in Pvm. llluuiaieil. 

Ibu( of March >, i66g. 
LVIII.— ErcctioDOl Omarm Dridke. Part I. 0«Ti<ra- 

DrwripiiEn-. aiwt GrecHBj; Travtkn Xwua a( 

March g, tSCq. 
LlX.-ErrcUoi; at Omaha Bridge. No. II Fb1»c 
K Work io Channet Spao. lUuttraied. latac ol 
J Marrh I^ iBSq. 
LX. — Baildtnt ihs Cefilrc Piii of Ka<lwuy Draw- 

brdgt. II1iuli«ltd. Ikuc ol Marctl ay 1684. 
LXl.— Tbe SuBu Riv«t Bnd(e £rcc(tao. Falft Work. 

Illcctraicd. Imuc o' March ;o, rESt, 
LXll.— Erection oF Canadian Facific Kaiiway Ueiioi. 

Mmtrcal. V, Q. tllutlralc^. luueot April at. iS3g. 
IJCIII.—ErectioD ot a Plate C'rdcr br>dK«. Ulnf 

Italed Iwueot Ma^ ts. 1S80. 
LXIV. I.XV.-The [torUinn Sirrct Hrirf^e, UoHim, 

Maw. tllutlrrictl. Itiue ol June 8 and -fa, itA« 
LXVI,— Erection uf Hart-ard HiidK«> Boat(»i. -Maw. 

I]lu>uat«d. Itaue of June x}, leSg. 
LXVri.— Falae Work of St. Pttcr'i Bridir ovr the 

Dadon. Illtalrated. Isaue ol Aasu*I to, iB&t. 

tXVIII.-MFihDdi a( TiiDberinKShifiiunihe New 

Croton Aqusduci, Itlaicrated. Imuc of Auvux 

17. iSl>9 
IJCIX.— The KrectuM ol Machioerr Hall at Part Et- 

puartion. IMuttrated. Imuc of Auenit 14. 1S84 
LXX.—Hoiiitni Caeei oa thr Neir Croloa Aqutdurt 

niiutiaied. luuc o( Au)|Ukl jc, 1BS9. 
LXXI.-LXXIIt.— Cfrcltoo of M.ctitoriy Hall. Paria 

iMne of Sepiembtr 7, it andiS, 1689. 
LXXIV— SiantUrd Cara uaed on New Croinn Aqne* 
WL daci. llliutratrd. baue nf October la, lUg. 



LXXV.— ErecthM] Adiutune&i ol the Kaoavvba Ki 
tSridfc. tllBiiraied. I»«u« oi Uciotxr i#, 16S4. 

LXXVI.— An AdjuiiaMa Pile Dnver and Derru 
IlluiltJicil. Imoc ol Novrabei 9, iSty. 

I.XXVII.— CoiutriKtiotkol Invtrti and Side WaiUoa 
hew Croion AqM-daet. Illaiiraied. lane ^ 

LXXVlll.— Kncuoa nl ttnllalo Traa* VMduct. 

ItitTratrd. Imu« of Dccinbec 14. 1M9. 
I.XXIX.— Cooitruciioa of Ar'^beaoei ihr New CtWi 

Aqtiiduci. Illuurated. Ittur of Denrnbcr 14, II 
tXXX.-Emtioo Cl St. Pad H<sh Bridge. Part 

(lerrrai Lhngiair ant) Viaduct Erecting Traveld 

llluttiated. luue of Decrmber *i, iSBo. 
LXXXI.— New Ccotoa Aqueduct Co uprated 

flam. Il'iuinitd. Inue ai DetcmtMsi >e. iB^ 
IXXXIL-Erectonof St. Paul Higl) nr-dNc. Pa 

II. Faite Wurk and Ttare.rr lor Rivrr Spat, 

I:ij>irated. iHue of Oecviaber 18. ilto. 

LXXXUI.— [ ighiing the Ciotua Aquadircti Iiane 1 
Jamary 11, ttq-i. 

LXXX I v.— Erection Naiiobal Galkry, UcrHii. lU 

liaicd. Ii*uc u-f Jiinatty ii. lEoo. 
LXXXV.~Tbe Van Iturm Urtdse Piti*. Pan 

General DcKription of l«caiM>n, Slructute. Metl 

odi. ProxtCte and MaienaU. ILudratrd. Im| 

of January 11, iBgo. 
LXXXVI.— Veatibtiog Croioa At)aeduct. IJt 

traied. Iniie of January 15, iS^o, 

t.XXXVTI.-VaoBufenKndgcpMfi. Part I r. Illi 

Crated. Isuie of Fcbruarr t, lego. 
LXXXVIIL—Cfotuf) Aqueduct Pwrnpa. Ecperinea 

relating t« Hydranltct «f Fira Sueam*. la»B«< 

Febniaty i», tSQO. 
LXXXIX.— Etiropean Bridge Eteci'on. lUiuirale^ 

luue ol March t, iboo. 

XC— Ercclion ot Court Street liiidgc at Bioshamiai 
N. V. llhiitraled. Itiae of March B. iSqo. 

XCl. — Sidewalk Protection during BuiIdinxCfii 
lia. Illuattatcd. Iwueol March if, iSgo. 

XCll — Houat Build^'* Dtrtick. Illuitnited, li 
ol April «, iGo9. 
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Trinidad Asphalt 
Sheet Pavement 



Cheap, Durable, Healthful^ 
Noiseless, Smooth. 




It enhances the value of property more 
than any other pavement. 



OVER 




^ MILLION SQUARE YARDS 



LAID IK 



40 PROMINENT AMERICAN CITIES. 



For Estimates and Pamphlets 

APPLY TO 



Warren-Scharf As 
Paving Company 



phalt 



81 FULTON STREET. 



NEW yor: 



